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VENI  CREATOR. 


Come,  O Creator  Spirit,  reign 

Within  thy  servants’  minds  ; and  deign 

That  grace  supernal  permeate 

The  hearts  which,  Lord,  thou  didst  create. 

Thy  title  is  the  Paraclete, 

Of  God  most  high  the  gift  complete  ; 

Thou  fount  of  life  and  fire  and  love. 

And  soul’s  anointment  from  above. 

Thy  gifts  in  seven-fold  forms  combine, 

O Finger  of  the  hand  divine  ; 

Meet  promise  of  the  Father,  Thou 

Dost  tongues  with  wealth  of  speech  endow. 

Make  us  through  Thee  the  Father  know, 

Like  knowledge  of  the  Son  bestow  ; 

Of  Thee  likewise,  while  time  shall  run 
Who  from  the  Father  art  and  Son. 

To  God  the  Father,  glory  be. 

And  to  the  Son  ; from  death  made  free, 

And  to  the  Paraclete  on  high, 

While  ages  roll  unending  by. 

Jos.  J.  Marrin,  ’69. 
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LEO  L— THE  CIVILIZER. 


IN  the  glory  of  a world-wide  Christianity  and  the 
splendor  and  power  of  civilization  invincible  and 
triumphant,  the  two  forces  that  rule  the  world’s 
destiny  to-day,  the  minds  of  men  but  seldom  revert 
to  the  struggles  and  perils,  in  which  these  blessings 
were  born,  and  the  stout  hearts  and  sterling  characters 
which  under  God’s  providence  united  and  sustained 
them. 

The  hand  of  time  fast  draws  the  curtain  of  oblivion 
over  the  deeds  of  the  past  and  the  memory  of  its 
actors.  The  world  forgets.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
young  man,  in  as  much  as  he  aims  at  ideals  and  needs 
exemplars,  to  recall  the  past  and  learn  the  lessons 
great  lives  have  taught  ; to  draw  aside  the  curtain  and 
reveal  what  lies  behind  in  the  events  that  have  shaped 
the  destiny  of  the  world,  to  recognize  the  debt  we  owe 
to  former  times  and  to  the  memory  of  men,  whose  lives 
ennobled  by  great  achievements,  link  them  to  fame  for 
all  time.  The  triumphs  which  have  advanced  the 
world  and  the  fortitude  and  devotion  that  have  sustained 
it  against  the  fierce  forces  that  assailed  its  noblest 
institutions,  teach  the  young  man  hope  and  courage, 
and  place  before  him  high  ideals  of  life  and  action. 

In  considering  the  men  who  have  by  their  nobility  of 
action  and  power  of  mind  shone  out  resplendent 
through  all  ages,  no  name  is  more  sublime  than  that  of 
Leo  I.  In  the  annals  of  civilization  no  time  was  more 
critical  than  the  fifth  century. 

Christianity,  just  emerging  in  strength  and  union 
from  the  persecutions  and  oppressions  of  pagan  Rome, 
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seemed  driven  by  heresy  to  the  verge  of  disruption. 
The  protecting  arm  of  Rome’s  imperial  power  had 
vanished,  and  civilization  seemed  about  to  fall  before 
the  assaults  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  North,  to  leave  in 
its  ruin  the  savagery  and  misrule  of  barbarians. 

With  strength  of  character  that  places  him  among 
the  foremost  rulers  of  all  time,  and  quality  of  mind 
that  fitted  him  to  grasp  and  solve  questions  the  most 
subtle  and  momentous,  Leo  ascended  the  papal  throne 
in  the  year  440.  Adding  to  the  natural  talents  and 
aptitude  of  a born  ruler  and  teacher,  the  experience  and 
training  of  a life  spent  in  deep  study  and  the  duties  of 
the  highest  offices,  Leo  grasped  with  a firm  hand  the 
sceptre  of  power,  and  wielded  it  with  the  wisdom  of  a 
master-mind  He  wrote  during  his  life  upon  the  history 
of  his  time,  and  in  the  preservation  of  Christian  faith  and 
civilization,  left  to  all  men  a legacy  of  gratitude.  His 
life  indissolubly  bound  up  in  their  rescue  and  preser- 
vation, is  the  centre  about  which  are  grouped  the 
historic  happenings  of  his  time,  and  cannot  be  viewed 
apart  from  these. 

Let  us  turn  back  over  the  past  and  review  the 
melancholy  scene  that  met  the  eye  of  Leo,  when,  from 
the  commanding  height  of  his  apostolic  throne,  he  cast 
his  glance  over  the  world.  Was  there  aught  of  the 
ancient  glory  or  power  of  Rome  ? Did  the  glistening 
of  her  eagle  standards  amid  Northern  snows  and  under 
Africa’s  tropic  sun  still  mark  the  wide  boundaries  of 
her  empire  and  the  splendor  of  invincible  power  ? No. 
The  proud  mistress  of  the  world  lay  prostrate  and 
powerless.  The  glory  of  her  arms  dimmed  by  defeat 
no  longer  held  the  world  in  terror.  One  by  one  her 
provinces  had  fallen  from  her,  casting  off  her  yoke  in 
rebellion,  or  wrested  by  conquest.  The  Vandals  held 
Carthage  and  Africa,  the  Visigoths  Spain  ; Britain  and 
Gaul  were  lost  to  her  sway,  and  the  division  of  the  re- 
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mainder  into  an  Eastern  and  Western  Empire,  had 
lowered  Rome  to  the  central  only  of  Italy. 

Her  battles  had  long  been  fought  by  mercenaries 
and  her  sustenance  wrung  from  her  provinces.  The 
frugal  and  brawny  race  that  had  conquered  the  world, 
were  in  turn  conquered  by  idleness  and  luxury,  and 
brought  down  to  a degenerate  dissolution.  Rome  was 
doomed.  At  every  fresh  inroad  of  the  barbarians,  she 
trembled  and  paid  tribute  for  her  existence.  Such  was 
the  aspect  of  the  temporal  world  that  looked  to  Leo  to 
save  her.  What  was  the  state  of  the  Church  and  the 
position  of  the  Pontiff  ? The  persecutions  and  oppres- 
sions that  had  united  the  members  of  the  Church  in  the 
sympathy  of  common  danger  and  discouraged  ambition 
at  the  price  of  martyrdom,  were  now  of  the  past.  Rome, 
though  fallen  from  her  power,  was  now  a Christian 
state  and  the  influence  of  the  Church  was  potent  and 
her  office  lofty. 

Jealousies  and  ambition  sprung  up  on  every  side,  pro- 
voking violent  dissensions  that  menaced  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  and  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  primacy  of  the 
See  of  Rome.  The  heresies  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches, 
the  one  denying  the  Divinity, the  other  the  Humanity  of 
Christ,  assailed  the  dogma  of  the  Incarnation  upon 
which  all  true  religion  is  based.  Bishop  was  arrayed 
in  violent  opposition  against  bishop,  and  Creed 
against  Creed  ; the  West  against  the  East,  and  in  the 
East  Nestorian  against  Eutychian,  and  both  against 
.the  true  faith. 

What  dangers  lurked  in  these  heresies,  the  penetrating 
glance  of  Leo  saw  ; and  he  bent  every  effort  to  arrest  the 
bursting  of  the  gathering  storm-cloud  that  hung 
threateningly  over  the  Church,  and  broke  with  such  fury 
later,  tearing  from  the  Church  the  East,  from  Antioch 
to  China. 

Such  was  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  Church,  and 
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against  such  difficulties  must  Leo  contend  to  preserve 
unity  of  faith  and  the  primacy  of  Peter.  By  his  un- 
tiring zeal,  indomitable  courage  and  clear  intellectual 
vision,  Leo  averted  the  danger.  Conceding  nothing  to 
error  and  sparing  no  efforts  for  truth  and  unity,  by 
power  and  justice,  threats  and  entreaties,  he  brought 
concord  to  the  Church,  overthrew  the  heresies  in  the 
East,  and  in  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  saw  the 
consummation  of  his  work  for  the  security  of  papal  juris- 
diction and  the  preservation  of  the  faith.  The  Church 
was  rescued  from  the  assaults  of  heresy  and  internal 
strife.  Leo,  acknowledged  as  her  savior  and  leader, 
had  won  an  imperishable  crown  of  glory.  The  Church 
was  saved,  and  through  the  overhanging  sky  of  gloom, 
the  rays  of  hope  were  dawning,  when  in  the  North 
arose  the  Hunnic  thunder-cloud  darkening  the  heavens 
with  the  threat  of  universal  destruction  to  civilization. 

Out  of  the  vast  North  under  Attila,  the  greatest  and 
fiercest  of  barbarian  leaders,  poured  a deluge  of  bar- 
barians such  as  never  before  had  assembled.  Master 
of  Europe  north  of  the  Danube  and  East  of  the  Rhine, 
Attila  conceived  the  mighty  ambition  of  bringing  all 
Europe  into  subjection.  Before  the  advance  of  his 
victorious  hordes,  cities  fell  and  powers  crumbled. 
His  approach  spread  fear  and  terror  : in  his  path  he 
left  ruin  and  desolation.  He  said  of  himself  with  sav- 
age energy  : “ the  star  falls,  the  earth  trembles  ; I am 
the  hammer  of  the  universe  ; the  grass  never  grows 
where  Attila’s  horse  has  once  trod.”  Sweeping  all  before 
them  the  hosts  of  Attila  approached  the  Eternal  city. 
Rome’s  existence  hung  by  a thread,  and  on  its  destiny 
rested  the  last  hope  of  the  Western  world,  the  fate  of 
civilization  and  religion.  The  Huns  were  not  like  the 
Goths  the  Franks  or  the  Vandals,  a people  of  cognate 
race  and  amenable  to  civilization.  Their  aim  was  not 
to  carve  out  for  themselves  a domain  from  the  lands 
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of  the  Empire,  but  to  overthrow  its  very  structure  and 
destroy  the  fabric  of  Roman  civilization  and  religion. 
Pitiless  to  destroy  and  powerless  to  rebuild,  they  plan- 
ned not  conquest  but  destruction. 

Had  Rome  a powerful  army  or  mighty  battlements 
to  defend  her  ? No  ; there  was  nought  to  stay  the  march 
of  the  ruthless  invader,  and  the  city  in  trembling, 
awaited  its  doom. 

In  the  universal  fear  that  seized  and  prostrated  the 
nation,  one  mind  alone  remained  unmoved,  one  heart 
undismayed  ; Leo,  alone,  armed  with  the  strength  of 
justice  and  divine  grace,  went  forth  to  meet  the  bar- 
barians. The  fame  of  his  justice,  courage  and  virtue, 
had  spread  to  the  remote  borders  of  Tartary,  and  won 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  barbarians,  and  they 
listened  to  Leo  when  all  other  missions  had  failed. 
His  nobility  of  mien  moved  the  barbarians,  the  power 
and  majesty  of  his  earnest  appeal  touched  the  fierce 
heart  of  Attila,  and  pausing  in  his  work  of  destruction, 
he  yielded  to  the  word  of  Leo,  and  turned  his  course 
of  conquest  back  to  the  north.  Rome  and  her  precious 
charge  of  civilization  were  saved,  and  Leo  was  her  de- 
liverer. 

Without  Leo,  Christianity  would  have  been  but  a 
name  and  civilization  only  a memory.  In  an  age  of 
degeneracy  and  weakness,  Leo,  noble  and  majestic, 
stood  alone  against  the  storms  of  heresy  and  the  inroads 
of  the  Huns,  and  the  tumult  broke  about  him  unmoved 
and  unflinching.  His  is  a name  that  history  writes  in 
dazzling  splendor  upon  the  page  of  glory,  in  deeds 
undimmed  by  ambition  and  unstained  by  wrong. 

Henry  J.  Smith,  ’99. 
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GREGORY  YII.— THE  LIBERATOR. 


THE  story  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  exerted  upon 
the  readers  of  history  a constant  fascination. 
Resplendent  amid  the  glories  of  chivalry  there 
gleams  an  age  of  action — an  age  whose  memory  shall 
endure  while  hearts  exist  to  re-echo  to  the  strains  of 
its  triumphal  course.  To  such  an  extent  does  the  nth 
century  represent  the  actions  of  a single  man  that 
historians  have  agreed  to  designate  it  by  his  name. 
Kings  there  were  and  conquerors,  but  Pope  Gregory 
VII.  has  placed  so  indelibly  upon  this  epoch  the  seal 
of  his  character  and  achievements,  that  mankind  has 
inseparably  united  his  actions  with  his  age.  Moment- 
ous, indeed,  were  the  questions  that  presented  them- 
selves, and  fearless  was  the  man  who  met  them. 

The  time  had  come  when  truth  must  assert  itself, 
when  the  Church  of  God  must  be  saved  from  the  en- 
thralment of  the  power  of  kings,  when  the  independence 
of  that  institution  which  is  to  endure  tijl  mankind 
is  no  more,  must  be  freed  forever  from  hands  profane 
To  freely  understand  the  grave  import  of  the  situa- 
tion and  appreciate  without  prejudice  the  illustrious 
personage  whose  unflinching  zeal  and  undaunted  char- 
acter brought  him  a captive  within  prison  walls,  and 
which  same  determined  character  brought  the  Emperor 
of  the  Germans  in  sackcloth  to  his  knees  at  Canossa, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  dangers  by  which  the 
Church  was  at  that  time  imperilled.  The  oppression 
which  had  menaced  her  very  existence  ceased,  when 
Constantine  of  Rome  acknowledged  his  allegiance  to 
her  faith.  For  centuries  afterward  Church  and  State 
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united  in  their  efforts  for  good,  executed  each  its  own 
mission  undisturbed  by  serious  friction.  The  year  that 
brought  to  Charlemagne  the  diadem  of  Emperor  of 
Rome  was,  it  may  be  said,  a time  at  which  the  Church 
was  most  in  concord  with  the  temporal  powers  of  earth. 
The  kings  of  States  observed  a proper  deference  in  mat- 
ters religious,  and  all  was  peaceful  between  the  Holy 
See  and  the  potentates  of  earth. 

The  student  of  history  may  turn  back  over  the  pages 
of  the  past  to  seek  but  in  vain  to  find  a trace  of  secular 
influence  bearing  upon  the  election  of  the  sovereign 
pontiffs  till  the  rise  of  the  German  Empire.  The  im- 
perial monarchs  of  Byzantium  and  Rome,  had  ever  ob- 
served a respectful  attitude  toward  the  sacred  chair, 
but  Germany  from  its  infancy  had  exerted  itself  to 
have  its  voice  heard  in  the  College  of  Cardinals.  Though 
feeble  in  its  early  efforts,  as  its  affluence  and  prestige 
increased,  proportionally  also  did  its  presumption  and 
its  arrogance.  The  time  at  length  had  come  when  it 
was  to  receive  that  check  which  was  to  extinguish  for- 
ever its  claim  to  ecclesiastical  power. 

Henry  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  under  what  was 
previously  considered  a toleration,  now  claimed  as 
his  regal  right  inherent,  that  the  election  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  should  receive  his  approving  sanction  ; 
without  it  the  selection  must  be  rendered  void.  Thus 
temporal  monarchs,  whose  high  and  sacred  duty  it 
should  be  to  further  God’s  institution  upon  earth,  tur- 
ned to  humiliate  it,  and  render  it  their  instrument  for 
worldly  aggrandizement.  From  this  to  worse  was  but 
a single  step.  The  royal  privilege  connected  with  the 
installation  of  bishops  and  abbots,  was  amplified  into 
an  investiture  with  religious  jurisdiction.  Extending 
back  as  it  had  for  ages,  this  source  of  corruption  had 
ever  proved  a serious  menace  to  the  freedom  of  the 
Church.  Beginning  in  the  privilege  granted  rulers  and 
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their  princes  to  confer  temporal  honors  upon  the  min- 
isters of  the  Church,  it  soon  developed  into  a source 
of  pernicious  evil. 

With  entire  disregard  of  the  sacredness  of  the  office, 
the  sovereigns  of  nations  soon  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  power  of  conferring  even  the  ecclesiastical  mission. 
Forgetful  of  the  results  that  must  needs  ensue,  they 
set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  apostolic  authority 
of  Rome.  Such  was  the  critical  situation  of  the  Church 
at  the  dawn  of  the  nth  century. 

Though  the  Popes  of  Rome  had  ever  antagonized 
this  regal  interference  in  matters  religious,  they  were 
unequal  to  the  task  of  eradicating  its  destructive  in- 
fluence. But  the  hour  of  deliverance  was  come.  Gre- 
gory VII.,  the  protagonist  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  to 
mount  the  pontifical  throne.  With  no  weapons  but  his 
character,  with  no  armies,  no  legions  but  the  irresistable 
phalanxes  of  truth  and  determination,  he  was  to  stay 
the  advance  of  encroaching  kings,  freeing  forever 
from  the  bonds  of  oppression  the  Church  of  God  upon 
earth  The  indomitable  character  of  Gregory  shines 
forth  more  clearly  by  contrast  with  the  nature  and 
disposition  of  his  royal  adversary.  Honored  by  a long 
and  noble  line  of  kingly  ancestors,  Henry  IV.  ascended 
the  throne  of  what  was  now  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
determined  to  relinquish  in  naught  the  conquests 
which  his  forefathers  had  bequeathed  him,  nay,  not 
even  those  unlawful  usurpations  of  ecclesiastical  power 
which  were  so  shortly  to  cause  his  ruin.  Thus  we 
find  a prince  of  God  and  a monarch  of  earth  arrayed 
in  opposition — one  for  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel  from 
the  corrupting  control  of  royal  laymen — the  other  for 
the  power  which  would  come  from  the  mastery  of  the 
belief  and  conscience  of  all  mankind.  Though  instru- 
mental in  placing  Gregory  upon  the  papal  throne, 
Henry  IV.  found  in  him  a man  far  other  than  pliable 
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to  work  the  ends  of  his  kingly  will.  Determined  to 
see  the  Church  forever  freed  from  hands  unholy,  Greg- 
ory exhibited  by  almost  his  earliest  act  in  his  exalted 
station  that  manly  force  of  character  which  signalized 
without  exception  all  the  years  of  his  Pontificate. 

Having  urged  upon  Henry  the  desirableness  of 
relinquishing  the  power  of  investitures,  Gregory  was 
met  with  a stern  and  haughty  refusal.  Flushed  with 
the  glory  of  his  recent  victories  in  various  parts  of  the 
Continent,  Henry’s  arrogance  knew  no  bounds.  A 
condescension  indeed  would  his  royal  person  consider 
it  to  take  any  cognizance  of  pontifical  will.  But  the 
successor  of  the  Apostles  upon  the  sacred  throne  was 
as  determined  as  he  was  forgiving.  This  Gregory  who 
pardoned  and  even  saved  from  punishment  the  unscru- 
pulous usurper  who  had  outraged  his  sacred  person,  nay, 
who  might  have  proven  his  murderer,  stands  single- 
handed  and  unarmed  against  the  Emperor  of  the 
Germans.  If  courage  and  traits  of  noble  character  are 
to  be  lauded  in  the  warrior  of  steel,  how  shall  we  fittingly 
honor  them  in  him  whose  only  weapons  are  those  of 
an  unvarying  devotion  to  the  love  of  right,  and  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  of  truth  ? 

Firm  in  his  purpose  as  he  was  lavish  of  his  mercy, 
finding  the  insolent  king  had  closed  his  ears  to  any 
friendly  remonstrances,  Gregory  took  the  initial  step 
that  was  to  prove  the  turning  point  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  challenge  had  been  given,  and  the  conflict  was  on. 
A public  decree  was  promulgated,  depriving  the  mon- 
arch of  all  right  of  interference  in  Papal  elections,  and 
denying  to  all  laymen  the  privilege  of  investiture. 
Henry’s  anger  knew  no  bounds,  and  close  in  the  wake 
of  his  pretended  deposition  of  the  incumbent  of  the 
Holy  See,  followed  the  monarch’s  excommunication 
from  the  Church  of  God,  and  his  expulsion  from  the 
royal  throne.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  his  sub- 
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jects  renounced  all  allegiance  to  his  crown;  King 
Henry’s  pomp  had  fallen — his  humiliation  at  length  had 
come. 

Behold,  alas  ! the  proud  and  haughty  king  rejected 
by  his  people,  his  request  for  alliance  and  support 
ignored  by  his  enemies.  Behold  him  who  once  sat 
upon  the  royal  throne  of  Germany  garbed  in  purple 
and  gold,  behold  him  now  an  outcast  among  his  own  ! 
Whither  was  he  to  turn  ? Where  to  seek  for  aid  ? 
Where  to  regain  again  the  throne  of  his  forefathers  ? 
Among  his  princes  ? No,  alas  ; for  they  had  forsaken 
him.  Among  his  enemies  ? There  an  inglorious  death 
awaited  him,  a fitting  tribute  to  his  ignoble  despotism. 
The  world  has  forsaken  him — not  a friend  remains.  In 
repentance  alone  can  be  found  his  restoration  to  power  ; 
and  in  this  alone  does  Henry  place  his  final  trust.  Bare- 
footed and  unattended,  he  who  once  had  legions 
awaiting  but  his  word,  traces  his  weary  way  through 
the  winter’s  cold  and  ice,  to  implore  the  aid  and  forgive- 
ness of  the  Pope  he  had  so  ungratefully  abused.  Mile 
after  mile  he  traverses  the  trackless  fields  of  snow,  and 
at  length,  garbed  in  thesackcloth  of  humility,  he  kneels 
at  the  gate  before  the  Castle  of  Matilda,  Countess  of 
Tuscany,  whither  the  holy  Pontiff  had  repaired  while 
on  his  way  to  pacify  the  troubled  state  of  Germany. 
Three  full  days  the  humbled  monarch  begs  admittance 
— but  in  vain.  At  length  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  sorrow,  the  forgiving  heart  of  Gregory  admits  him 
to  his  presence  and  to  reconciliation. 

Poets  have  sung  and  historians  have  re-cchoed  the 
glories  of  the  conquering  foeman,  but  far  other  was  the 
meeting  of  Gregory  and  his  perverted  son.  No, — no, 
alas  ; not  the  ruin  of  his  faithless  child  does  Gregory  seek, 
but  that  he  be  converted  and  be  once  more  restored  to 
the  throne  he  had  so  deservedly  lost.  Well  might  the 
seraphic  hosts  of  heaven  proclaim,  Deposuit  polentes  de 
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sede  et  exaltavit  humiles.  The  mighty  have  fallen,  fallen 
but  to  rise  again  by  the  hand  that  laid  them  low. 
There  as  he  knelt  in  the  dust  at  Canossa,  Henry  renoun- 
ced forever  his  claim  to  interference  in  the  election  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  disclaimed  before  the  listening 
world  his  privilege  of  investiture.  The  victory  is  won 
and  Rome  once  more  stands  triumphant.  The  intellect- 
ual hero  of  the  Middle  Ages  stands  forth  a dramatic 
figure  upon  the  pages  of  history,  as  one  by  whose  prowess 
the  Church  of  God  was  restored  to  that  ineffable  dignity 
with  which  her  Founder  has  endowed  her. 

The  student  of  history  as  he  looks  off  into  the  vast 
spaces  of  the  disappearing,  sees  in  the  firmament  of 
things  that  were,  the  dazzling  splendor  of  a majestic 
star.  He  sees  the  savior  of  Europe  and  the  defender 
of  Christianity,  casting  the  benign  rays  of  his  influence 
down  all  the  ages  which  have  succeeded  him.  He  sees 
the  man  of  character  joined  to  the  man^of  determin- 
ation, as  in  the  union  of  both  there  shines  forth  a model 
for  mankind. 


Peter  C.  Kelly,  '99. 
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LEO  XIII.— THE  ENLIGHTENER. 


WE  have  seen  the  character  of  him  who  stemmed 
the  tide  of  barbarism,  and  of  him  who  rescued 
the'spiritual  world  from  slavery  to  the  whim  of 
temporal  monarchs.  Now  let  us  see  the  character  of 
him  who  shed  the  light  that  preserved  the  world  from 
darkness,  standing  forth  as  one  of  the  most  cultivated 
scholars  of  the  present  or  of  any  past  century  ; and 
one  of  the  most  luminous  teachers  of  truth  that  ever 
wrote  over  the  seal  of  the  Fisherman,  In  him  we  may 
see  a stainless  character,  a saintly  life  lending  ten-fold 
authority  to  his  exalted  station,  and  to  the  recognized 
abilities  of  the  ruler  and  the  statesman. 

Joachim  Vincent  Pecci  was  born  in  Carpineto,  a 
populous  little  town  of  five  thousand  inhabitants,  sit- 
uated on  Mount  Lepini.  From  his  earliest  childhood 
he  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  sons  of  St.  Ignatius, 
being  sent  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  Viterbo.  It  was 
here  he  formed  that  admiring  affection  for  the  Society 
which  the  pupils  of  its  fathers  ever  feel.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  he  was  ordained,  and  immediately  attached 
to  the  Papal  Household.  The  first  public  post  was  as- 
signed to  him  by  Gregory  XVI.,  that  of  the  governorship 
of  Benevento,  where  brigandage  was  rife.  He  soon 
quelled  the  disturbances  by  his  gentle  manners  and  deep 
sympathy.  Later  he  was  sent  to  Brussels  as  Apostolic 
Nuncio,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Perugia.  Here  he  manifested  his  gener- 
ous patronage  and  bright  example  in  a marked  degree. 
His  residence  at  Perugia  came  to  an  end  in  July  1877, 
when  he  accepted  the  office  of  Cardinal  Camerlengo  to 
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Pius  IX.,  a post  involving  presidency  of  the  Apostolic 
Chamber  and  charge  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Holy 
See.  In  the  year  of  1878  Pope  Pius  died,  and  by  the  votes 
of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  Leo  XIII.  was  elected  as 
the  most  worthy  candidate  and  the  one  best  fitted  to 
rule  the  Church.  The  state  of  society  which  met  Leo 
on  his  election  was  one  of  tumult  and  disorder.  A 
perpetual  foment  of  dissension,  begetting  internal 
strife,  cruel  and  bloody  wars,  and  insatiable  yearning 
for  the  transitory  goods  of  earth.  All  this  because 
men  had  despised  and  rejected  the  holy  and  august 
authority  of  the  Church,  which  in  the  name  of  God 
is  placed  over  the  human  race,  and  is  the  champion  and 
protector  of  all  legitimate  authority.  But  Leo,  calm, 
patient,  and  sympathetic,  checked  this  mad  onrush  of 
society  toward  the  brink  of  moral  destruction,  by  his 
gentle  though  firm  teaching,  and  by  this  he  has  justly 
merited  for  himself  the  title  of  the  teacher,  the  illumin- 
ator of  the  world. 

The  present  Pontiff  is  a practical  man  and  well  knows 
the  weakness  and  strength  of  the  modern  spirit.  Social- 
ism, Commercialism,  Militarism  and  Atheism,  he  knows 
thoroughly  ; and  against  them  he  hurls  his  shining 
lance  of  truth  natural  and  supernatural  with  tremendous 
force.  He  spares  no  folly  or  wrong  whether  among 
the  rich  or  the  poor.  His  sympathies  have  been  with  the 
poor,  and  yet  in  his  great  encyclicals  on  Capital  and 
Labor,  he  has  given  no  countenance  to  envy  or  hatred 
on  one  side,  nor  to  greed  or  cruel  oppression  of  the 
weak  on  the  other.  In  the  promotion  of  learning  and 
literature,  he  has  won  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
scholars.  He  has  told  the  laity  and  clergy  that  they 
must  foster  education  in  good  primary  schools  and  in 
broad  thorough-going  universities.  He  has  advocated 
the  intense  study  of  science  and  the  Bible.  He  has 
thrown  open  the  literary  treasures,  the  rich  mines  of 
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the  Vatican,  to  all  who  wished  to  know  the  truth.  He 
knew  that  something  might  be  seized  upon  and  exploit- 
ed with  avidity  and  venom  by  carping  critics  of  the 
Church,  but  he  knew  also  that  the  whole  truth  would 
silence  many  hoary  slanders  and  elevate  the  Church  and 
the  minds  of  the  cultured  and  of  sincere  seekers  after 
God. 

Who  will  gainsay  that  Leo  is  the  principle  that  guides  ? 
The  decrees  which  he  issues  are  received  from  one 
end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  with  ready  obedience, 
with  delight  and  gratitude.  These  decrees  extend 
over  the  whole  region  of  faith  and  of  practical  action. 
They  define  the  position  which  the  spiritual  and  civil 
powers  in  every  nation  bear  respectively  to  each  other. 
They  exhibit  the  conditions  of  that  sacrament  on  which 
rest  the  very  foundations  of  natural  society,  while  it 
rises  in  its  exaltation  to  the  highest  mystery  of  faith. 
The  war  which  the  spirit  of  Revolution  wages,  by  which 
it  attacks  all  thrones  and  governments,  from  the 
Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  who  exhibits  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  very  constitution  of  Constantine’s 
empire,  to  the  ultimate  form  of  democracy  in  the  United 
States — this  war  directs  its  attacks  mainly  on  five 
points.  It  utilizes  to  the  utmost,  that  unhappy  division 
between  the  two  powers,  the  Spiritual  and  the  Civil, 
which  has  grown  up  in  modern  times.  It  labors  in 
every  land  to  destroy  the  indissoluble  character  of  the 
marriage  contract,  which  is  the  keystone  of  civilization, 
won  for  it  by  the  Church  through  ages  of  conflict.  The 
third  great  assault  which  is  heaving  up  society  from  its 
foundations,  is  the  denial  of  the  right  of  property.  The 
weakening  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  multitude, 
especially  that  vast  majority  of  our  race  which  lives 
on  manual  labor,  has  made  the  earth  appear  to  many 
the  only  arena  for  the  hopes  and  enjoyments  of  men. 
And  those,  who,  in  the  terrible  competition  for  existence 
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which  goes  on  around  us  in  every  country,  and  is 
severest  in  the  richest  countries,  feel  full  well  that 
they  have  little  enjoyments  in  the  present,  while  they 
are  without  the  thought  of  supernatural  life  in  the 
future,  seek  to  overturn  the  order  which  exists,  as 
they  suppose  its  artificial  conditions  to  be  the  root 
of  their  distress.  Hence,  immediately  arises  the  fear 
of  war  the  most  terrible  for  all  civilized  peoples,  the 
war  of  the  rich  against  the  poor.  Now  on  all  these  Leo 
XIII.,  as  seated  on  the  great  throne  of  justice,  no  less 
than  of  faith  for  all  the  earth,  has  throughout  his 
Pontificate  spoken  strongly  and  clearly. 

In  a series  of  encyclical  letters,  the  like  of  which  for 
number  and  beauty  and  depth  of  thought  I suppose 
cannot  be  shown  in  any  preceding  decade,  he  has 
exhibited  the  true  doctrine,  the  sane  philosophy  of 
human  government,  with  the  authority  of  Peter,  and 
that,  moreover  clothed  in  the  language  and  style  of 
Cicero.  He  whose  monarchy  is  at  present  only  spirit- 
ual through  the  malignity  of  his  enemies,  has  addressed 
himself  perhaps  more  exhaustively  than  those  who  have 
spoken  before  him  to  the  minds  of  men.  He  has  thus 
forced  the  most  prejudiced,  the  most  hostile,  the  most 
wayward,  to  listen.  Thus  it  is  that  in  all  this  decade 
of  years  a great  and  continuous  mind  has  been  exer- 
cising a great  and  continuous  action  upon  the  different 
nations  of  the  earth.  His  encyclicals  are  by  no  means 
secret  ; rather  they  permeate  society  from  the  highest 
ranks  to  the  lowest  in  all  lands.  There  is  nothing  in 
them  precipitate,  wayward,  fluctuating,  biassed  by  mom- 
entary incidents  or  passing  passions.  This  mature 
wisdom  speaks  calmly,  because  it  sees  the  truth  and 
certainty  of  its  authority. 

Such,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  in  briefest  of  outlines, 
was  one  of  three  great  leaders  of  men.  It  is  true  that 
they  had  the  especial  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
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their  action  for  the  defence  of  the  Church.  But  it  is 
true  also  that  under  that  guidance,  they  exhibited  high 
types  of  great  character.  They  have  shown  us  that  not 
alone  amid  the  shock  of  arms  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
not  alone  where  keen  diplomacy  or  broad  statesmanship 
work  their  way  within  the  halls  of  council,  may  a 
young  man  seek  for  types  of  true  greatness.  These 
three  men  were  world  figures,  shaping  the  destiny  of 
the  whole  human  race.  They  show  us  that  there 
are  laurels  too  for  men  of  high  supernatural  aim, 
who  devote  deep  scholarship,  blameless  lives,  wis- 
dom and  strength  to  preserve  truth  and  right  from 
obliteration  by  the  barbarian,  from  suppression  by 
sceptred  kings,  from  distortion  by  the  multitudes  who 
have  been  dragged  from  safe  anchorage  by  the  rush  of 
material  progress. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  a young  man  has  yet  a career 
before  him  in  this  world,  who  keeps  the  supernatural 
uppermost  in  his  plans  ; and  that  while  developing 
strength  and  depth  of  character  to  stand  firm  for  God’s 
truth  and  justice,  he  will  see  his  work  still  making  far 
in  the  advance  of  modern  civilization  and  for  the  great- 
er peace,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  mankind  upon 
earth. 


John  J McGowan  ’99. 
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A FEW  brief  moments,  and  the  exercises  of  the 
afternoon  will  be  over:  the  gladsome  congratul- 
ations of  friends,  hurried  farewells,  a last  long 
look  back  to  the  walls  of  dear  Fordham,  and  the  class 
of  ’99  will  leave  her  forever.  The  sound  of  the  train 
that  bears  us  further  and  ever  further  away,  will  die 
out  in  the  distance  and  regretful  quiet  will  come  over 
the  face  of  our  mother. 

Such,  my  dear  friends,  was  notthe  phaseof  Commence- 
ment Day  that  often  in  hours  gone  by,  when  we  mused  on 
the  future  and  all  its  promise,  became  the  joy  of  our 
fancy.  For  years  we  have  looked  forward  to  this  day  of 
days,  the  commencement  of  our  battle  in  life,  often- 
times merging  completely  present  themes  or  amuse- 
ments in  fond  thoughts  of  the  winning  triumph  and 
unalloyed  happiness  of  this  day.  Yet,  now  that  our 
young  life’s  dream  is  realized,  a sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling  touches  our  hearts  ; instead  of  triumphant 
glory  and  fulness  of  joy,  sadness  is  there.  We  stand 
as  in  the  last  kind  glow  of  ruddy  light  that  leaps  up  from 
the  hearth-stone  of  our  Alma  Mater,  gleaming  out  into 
the  dark  and  unknown  paths  of  the  world  beyond.  We 
falter  at  the  threshold  and  hesitate  to  cast  ourselves 
into  the  night.  Yet,  mine  is  the  sad  duty  to  bid  farewell 
to  our  mother,  to  say  the  word  whereat  we  must  depart 
from  under  her  protecting  roof-tree. 

I confess,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  when  I look  in 
your  own  kind  faces,  many  of  you  loyal  sons  of  Old 
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St.  John’s  ; when  I reflect  on  all  that  Fordham  is  and 
has  been  ; when  especially  I recall  the  tenderer  feelings 
of  my  classmates,  and  the  bond  of  affection  that  is  to 
be  broken  here,  I confess  that  my  heart  at  last  fails  me. 

Certainly  of  this  I am  assured,  that  I can  pledge  to  our 
college  the  loyalty  of  those  who  to-day  receive  her  well- 
honored  diploma.  We  leave  you,  dear  Fordham.  Your 
historic  buildings  will  no  longer  be  the  shelter  and  joy  of 
our  daily  life  ; never  again  can  we  live  over  the  fond 
associations  formed  in  your  happy  household,  or  sweet 
days  of  leisure  passed  in  your  many  cozy  corners  ; no 
more  in  the  lecture  hall  or  on  the  time  honored  campus 
can  we  fight  your  good  fight  for  the  dear  old  Maroon, 
but,  loving  mother,  if  ever  you  should  sound  the  call  for 
your  sons  to  assemble,  even  as  our  patriotic  youth  a year 
ago  responded  to  the  call  of  their  country,  so  will  the 
class  of  ’99  vie  with  their  many  stalwart  peers  to  be 
first  by  your  side. 

A bond  most  tender  and  lasting  must  cruelly  be 
severed  when  we  say  farewell  to  you,  Rev.  Members  of 
the  Faculty.  You  have  indeed  been  parents  to  us. 
If  the  scenes  of  Fordham  and  our  fond  associations 
here  have  left  a lasting  impression  on  our  memory, 
your  manly  teaching,  the  zeal  and  interest  you  have 
taken  in  our  behalf,  especially  dear  Fathers,  the  noble 
example  of  your  lives,  have  engraved  themselves  so 
deeply  on  our  hearts  that  not  even  time  itself  will 
ever  erase  them.  Farewell  then  kind  teachers  and 
guardians  of  our  youthful  days  ; the  best  token  of  our 
deep-set  affection  for  you  will  be  in  after-life,  to  show 
to  you  and  the  world  about  us  that  the  character  you 
have  moulded  is  sturdy  as  steel  ; ambitious  of  even  your 
own  lofty  aims,  ambitious  too,  of  ideals  that  are  well 
worthy  of  our  country,  our  college  and  our  religion. 

Dear  class-mates,  not  only  must  we  leave  Fordham 
and  all  her  scenes  so  dear,  but  lo  ! the  time  has  come 
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when  we  must  part  from  one  another.  Our  ways  in  life 
will  lead  through  different  worlds.  Yes,  it  may  happen, 
though  God  grant  it  will  not,  that  we  shall  never  meet 
again.  Yet,  my  dear  class-mates,  not  even  death  itself 
can  rend  the  veil  of  sweet  memory  that  has  grown  out 
of  our  happy  years  together. 

One  of  us  there  was,  who  a few  short  months  ago, 
with  the  fire  and  vigor  of  youth  in  his  soul  was  in  hope 
the  most  sanguine  of  us  all.  Little  did  he  dream  that 
between  that  time  and  this  day  of  commencement,  the 
bright  goal  of  his  hopes,  there  would  come  a void  which 
neither  the  works  nor  even  the  thoughts  of  man  can 
span.  The  angel  of  death  took  him  by  the  hand  and 
led  him  whither  at  the  last  he  was  not  loth  to  go  ; 
for  well  he  knew  that  God  had  planned  more  largely 
than  himself. 

We  may,  dear  class-mates,  learn  our  first  lesson  of 
life  from  this  our  early  bereavement;  here  we  may  learn 
ever  in  after  life  in  all  our  works  to  respond  to  God’s 
beckon  before  that  of  the  world. 

For  the  rest,  we  go  forth  now  with  high  hopes  and 
brave  hearts.  We  shall  make  our  best  effort  to  do  a 
man’s  work  in  life.  We  can  count  upon  our  Alma 
Mater  to  watch  our  career  with  a loving  eye  of  interest, 
and  upon  ourselves  to  be  ready  with  heart  to  cheer  and 
hand  to  help  the  efforts  of  one  another  ; and  when  good 
fortune  beams  in  blessing  on  one,  the  hearts  of  all  the 
class  of  ’99  will  be  quickened  with  a glow  of  generous 
joy. 


Paul  Dolan,  ’99. 
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THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION  IN  NEW  YORK. 


IT  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  some  information 
as  to  the  requirements  of  admission  to  the  Bar  in 
this  State,  and  as  to  some  of  the  conditions  facing 
the  Law  Student  on  his  admission,  might  be  of  benefit 
to  those  of  St.  John’s  under-graduates  who  may  be  con- 
templating the  adoption  of  the  legal  profession  as  their 
career  in  life. 

The  period  of  study  required  of  Law  Students  in 
this  State  is  three  years.  Some  students  acquire  the 
necessary  legal  knowledge  by  private  reading,  others 
attend  Law  lectures  at  the  Law  Schools  of  Columbia 
or  New  York  Universities,  or  the  New  York  Law  School. 
The  system  of  study  pursued  at  Columbia  and  the  New 
York  University,  is  known  as  the  “ Harvard  System 
that  is,  the  knowledge  of  legal  principles  is  acquired 
from  reading  adjudicated  cases.  The  system  pursued 
at  the  New  York  Law  School  is  the  reverse  of  this,  and 
consists  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  legal  principles 
from  text  books  and  not  from  cases.  Recitations 
are  required  and  lectures  given  at  all  these  schools. 
A course  should  by  all  means  be  pursued  at  a Law 
School,  as  a better  and  more  scientific  knowledge  of 
legal  principles  will  be  acquired  than  by  private 
studies,  and  a more  systematic  method  of  study  will 
result. 

If  the  student  is  a graduate  of  a College  or  U niversity, 
the  period  of  study  in  his  case  is  reduced  to  two  years. 

Persons  not  graduates  of  Colleges  or  Universities,  are 
required  to  pass  the  Regents’  Examination  in  English 
Composition,  Advanced  English,  First  Year  Latin, 
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Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  United  States  and 
English  History,  Civics  and  Economics. 

One  year’s  course  of  study  in  any  college  or  univer- 
sity is  accepted  as  an  equivalent  of  the  Regents’  exam- 
ination. 

The  examination  for  admission  is  held  before  the 
State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  and  may  be  written  or 
oral,  or  partly  written  and  partly  oral  as  the  Board 
orders. 

After  having  complied  with  these  conditions  and 
successfully  passed  his  examination,  the  student  takes 
the  oath  of  office,  signs  the  roll  of  Attorneys  at  Law, 
and  is  then  authorized  to  practise  in  all  the  courts  of 
this  State  and  in  every  County  in  the  State. 

A few  words  as  to  the  conditions  the  beginner  at  the 
Bar  may  expect  to  meet,  if  he  elects  to  practise  in  this 
City. 

There  are  8,000  lawyers  named  in  the  Lawyers’ 
Directory  as  practising  in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan 
and  Bronx.  Many  of  these  are  not  in  active  practice, 
having  been  admitted  to  the  Bar  with  no  design  of 
practising  ; others  of  them  have  followed  other  avoca- 
tions, but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  7,000  of  them 
in  active  practice  or  willing  to  be.  The  number  of 
Law  students  in  the  above  Boroughs  can  be  safely 
placed  at  3,000,  and  each  year  the  Bar  is  increasing  in  a 
ratio  greater  than  that  of  possible  clients  ; there  being 
admitted  to  practise  Law  in  this  City  each  year  a full 
regiment  of  newly-fledged  lawyers.  The  volume  of 
Law  business  in  this  City  is  enormous  and  of  a rich 
character,  so  many  and  vast  are  the  interests  which 
center  here,  but  for  any  substantial  share  of  it,  it  may 
be  stated  generally,  that  the  newly-fledged  lawyer  will 
have  to  wait  many  a weary  day.  We  can  obtain  a 
fairly  correct  estimate  of  the  volume  of  litigated  bus- 
iness from  the  Court  Calendars,  or  lists  of  cases  await- 
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ing  trial.  There  are  on  the  calendars  of  all  the  Civil 
Courts  in  this  County  about  8,000  cases  to  be  dispos- 
ed of,  or,  on  the  average,  about  one  case  for  each  lawyer. 

The  trial  of  cases  is  only  a small  part  of  the  legal 
business,  however,  and  it  is  not  the  most  remunera- 
tive. As  it  takes  about  two  years  before  a case  is 
reached  for  trial,  after  having  been  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar, the  newly-fledged  cannot  depend  for  his  first 
two  years  on  much  remuneration  from  that  class  of 
business. 

Nor  must  the  beginner  count  upon  any  substantial 
support  to  be  derived  from  a clerkship  in  some  law- 
yer’s office.  The  pay  of  a law  clerk  is  meagre,  being 
on  the  average  not  as  good  as  that  of  the  average 
mechanic,  and  notwithstanding  this,  the  supply  far  ex- 
ceeds the  demand.  It  is  only  in  the  offices  with  large 
practice  that  a few  law  assistants  receive  substantial 
salaries,  and  they  attain  to  those  positions  only  after 
long  experience. 

Some  departments  of  legal  practice  have  in  recent 
years  developed  into  commercial  enterprises.  Cor- 
porations are  now  formed  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing titles  to  real  estate  and  this  class  of  business,  a 
very  lucrative  one,  is  now  largely  in  their  hands. 
Collection  Associations  have  taken  away  from  the 
lawyer  a great  part  of  the  collections  of  accounts,  on 
which  the  services  of  the  young  lawyer  were  chiefly 
employed. 

In  many  respects  the  practice  of  the  Law  has  been 
affected  by  the  modern  methods  of  business.  The 
several  components  of  great  corporations  that  form- 
erly had  their  respective  attorneys,  now  employ  but 
one  lawyer  or  firm  of  lawyers.  And  so  Law,  like 
trade,  production,  and  manufacture,  tends  towards 
•concentration  and  makes  necessary  fewer  lawyers. 

H.  W.  Doherty,  ’74. 
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REMINISCENCES. 


DEAR  Editor  : 

I respond  to  your  invitation  with  some  reluct- 
ance,for  I dislike  to  be  called  “old  boy.”  Call  us 
old  fellows,  or  ancients,  if  you  will  ; the  first  title  is  sug- 
gestive. We  are  doing  our  best  in  this  busy  world  and 
expect  our  Juniors  to  be  lenient,  to  bear  with  our 
infirmities,  and  to  show  proper  respect  to  advancing 
years  and  ripe  experience.  To  speak  of  “ old  Ford- 
ham,”  to  me,  is  a pleasant  task. 

“We  attend  thy  reverend  length  of  days 
With  benediction  and  with  praise, 

And  hail  thee  in  our  public  ways 
Like  some  great  spirit  famed  in  ages  old.  ” 

Over  thirty  years  ago  I,  a green  city  boy,  entered 
the  dear  precincts  of  Alma  Mater.  Our  chapel  was 
what  is  now  your  parlor  ; our  study  hall  where  now 
is  your  wardrobe,  but  not  in  the  present  building. 
Our  refectory  stood  where  now  you  amuse  and  instruct 
through  your  Dramatic  Society,  but  it  was  not  the  same 
building  ; our  parlor  was  what  is  now  the  Reverend 
President’s  room.  Our  play-rooms  and  dormitories  were 
situated  in  a three-story  building,  parallel  to  the  old 


stone  Manor  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a long 
narrow  building.  The  first  floor  was  a long  corridor, 
the  second  floor  being  used  as  the  College  Library 
Philosophers’  class  room  and  students’  wardrobe  in 
charge  of  wonderful  Brother  Kaiser,  who  to-day  still 
remembers  my  number. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Fordham,  a student  of  the 
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previous  year  anxious  to  initiate  me  into  the  mysteries 
of  College  life,  informed  me  that  we  were  given  linen 
and  molasses  twice  a week.  The  combination  per- 
plexed me,  but  my  anxiety  was  relieved  when  during 
the  week  I found  that  the  linen  was  placed  on  our  beds 
and  the  molasses  on  the  table. 

We  had  no  Croton  water  in  the  building,  and  our  faith- 
ful janitor,  Jimmy  Leddy,  carried  in  barrels  from  the 
old  pump,  which  is  still  standing,  all  the  water  used  by 
the  students.  Jimmy  was  a peculiar  character,  good- 
hearted  and  honest,  and  willing  to  oblige  us  all  if  we  did 
not  annoy  him.  This  we  occasionally  did,  to  hear  him 
enlarge  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  College,  and  listen  tohis 
eulogy  on  the  noble-hearted,  manly  youths  who  preced- 
ed us,  whose  example  we  should  attempt  to  follow. 
Jimmy  delighted  to  relate  that,  upon  one  occasion  one 
of  the  Fathers  suggested  to  him,  that  in  view  of  his 
many  years’  residence  in  Fordham  and  his  well-known 
interest  in  the  College,  it  was  his  duty,  in  case  he  saw 
a student  misbehaving  in  the  village,  to  report  to  the 
authorities.  Jimmy  could  not  be  an  informer,  as  there 
were  none  in  his  part  of  Ireland  ; and  he  indignantly 
replied  that  if  he  were  to  be  Prefect,  he  expected  an 
increase  of  wages.  He  never  “gave  us  away.” 

We  had  no  gas  in  the  College.  Brother  McNulty, 
familiarly  known  as  Brother  Lampy,  had  charge  of  the 
illumination  and  I assure  you  his  was  no  small  task, 
for  we  had  oil-lamps  everywhere  ; and  to  fill  and  trim 
them  required  his  constant  care.  He  gave  us  light  in 
our  early  years — not  the  brightest,  but  the  best  at  his 
command,  and  we  pray  that  his  Heavenly  Home  is  all 
light,  for  he  was  a good,  simple  soul. 

Brother  Laferty,  in  his  little  shop  on  the  top  floor  of 
the  Third  Division  building,  sold  sweets,  all  hand-made, 
not  the  machine-product  of  to-day  called  candy.  He 
sold  us  beautiful  lace  pictures  of  our  favorite  saints. 
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I hope  the  latter  branch  of  trade  continues,  for  St.  John’s 
students  should  be  patrons  of  religious  art. 

The  boys  of  my  days  were  full  of  chivalry.  Soon 
after  my  entrance  there  came  upon  the  scene  a brave 
youth  of  olive  complexion  from  the  Sunny  South,  full 
of  poetry  and  romance,  given  rather  to  dreaming  than 
serious  study.  He  brought  with  him  a guitar,  and  de- 
lighted us  with  many  a plaintive  ditty.  He  had  his 
Juliet,  and  unthinkingly  one  unlucky  day  gave  a pre- 
cious “billet  doux”  to  a mercenary  student  from  my 
native  City  to  post,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  risk  it  through 
the  usual  channel.  This  base  youth,  unfaithful  to  his 
trust,  wrote  to  the  fair  one  himself ; too  mean  to  seek, 
he  desired  to  appropriate.  The  youth  of  olive  hue, 
when  he  was  informed  of  the  perfidy,  challenged  the 
New  Yorker  to  mortal  combat.  Some  of  our  conserv- 
ative Philosophers  effected  a compromise,  and  it  was 
decided  to  settle  the  affair  by  an  appeal  to  the  manly 
art.  A ring  was  made  and  seconds  and  bottle-holder 
selected.  Our  Prefect,  knowing  the  character  and 
ability  of  the  combatants,  and  being  assured  that  no 
one  would  be  seriously  hurt,  did  not  prevent  the 
meeting.  I remember  well  the  night  of  the  battle. 
There  was  the  usual  silver  moon,  the  gentle  zephyr,  and 
the  fragrance  of  the  June  rose,  the  half  serious  seconds, 
and  the  timid  bottle-holder.  The  affray  lasted  but  a 
few  moments,  and  valor  won,  and  the  base  New  Yorker 
was  carried  to  his  dormitory  in  a state  of  utter  collapse. 
We  bathed  him  with  arnica  and  painted  his  eye.  The 
victor  retired  to  enjoy  the  repose  earned  by  those  who 
are  fearless  and  brave.  On  the  morrow  the  boys  of 
the  First  Division  carried  the  hero  around  the  grounds 
•on  a door,  presented  him  with  an  illuminated  address  and 
allowed  him  to  make  several  speeches  on  honor  and 
valor.  The  only  serious  ones  in  the  whole  affair  were 
the  pugilists. 
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In  visiting  the  College  now,  I imagine  that  with  all 
your  improvements,  the  old  fellows  were  just  as  happy 
as  our  successors.  We  had  few  wants  and,  viewed 
from  the  present  standard,  we  were  easily  pleased. 
What  you  claim  as  a right,  we  gratefully  accepted  as  a 
privilege. 

South  of  and  adjoining  the  College  grounds,  was 
Mrs.  Reddin’s  cottage.  She  supplied  us  with  pastry 
and  mineral  waters.  Every  afternoon  we  were  allow- 
ed to  visit  her  hospitable  board  and  to  heat  our  pies 
on  her  old-fashioned  range: — 

“ All  that’s  sweet  was  made 

But  to  be  lost  when  sweetest.” 

There  was  something  very  attractive  about  her  place, 
although  the  pastry  did  not  quite  equal  that  of  Del- 
monico’s  or  Sherry’s.  We  enjoyed  it,  our  appetites 
were  good  and  our  digestion  perfect.  Our  genial  host- 
ess had  a kind  welcome  for  all  and  a mother’s  cheery 
word.  She  sympathized  with  us  in  our  troubles,  and 
exulted  with  us  in  our  joys,  and  the  memory  of  our 
visits  there  : — 

“ O,  how  it  tells  of  other  days 
When  in  my  youthful  pride, 

I thought  myself  more  happy  far, 

Than  all  the  world  beside.  ” 

Richard  S.  Treacy,  ’69. 
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FRANCIS  KERNAN’S  SPEECH. 


We  take  the  following  from  a TJtica  Journal. 


SATURDAY  evening  the  commercial  travelers  and  a 
good  many  others  went  up  to  Gen.  Daggett’s 
residence  and  gave  him  a serenade.  There  were 
speeches,  of  course,  and  good  ones.  Mr.  Pixley  in- 
troduced the  candidate,  who  welcomed  his  guests  and 
thanked  them  for  the  compliment  extended.  There 
were  others,  too,  who  talked,  but  the  most  noticeable  ad- 
dress and  the  one  which  deserves  to  be  most  influential 
was  that  of  Francis  Kernan,  whose  name  is  sufficient 
guaranty  for  his  Democracy.  His  name,  too,  is  re- 
cognized as  that  of  a family  some  of  whose  members 
have  been  particularly  distinguished  in  public  life,  and 
who  helped  to  give  Utica  a memorable  name  on  the 
political  map.  Mr.  Kernan  is  not  less  a Democrat 
because  in  a local  contest  he  stood  up  to  recommend 
an  employe,  a man  with  whom  he  has  been  associated 
many  years  in  business  and  in  whose  future  welfare  he 
has  an  entirely  commendable  interest.  He  was  not 
urging  the  election  of  Gen.  Daggett  the  Republican,  but 
of  Gen.  Daggett  the  honest,  honorable  man,  his  friend 
and  associate. 

Those  who  heard  it,  agree  that  Francis  Kernan’s 
brief  speech  Saturday  evening,  was  one  of  the  best  ever 
heard  on  such  an  occasion  in  this  city.  It  was  a plain 
and  buisness-like  commendation,  a talk  on  a theme 
with  which  he  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  be  thorough- 
ly familiar.  Mr.  Kernan  has  brothers  with  established 
oratorical  reputations,  but  they  must  look  to  their  laurels. 
What  he  said  is  entitled  to  vastly  more  weight  and  in- 
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fluence  than  is  generally  accorded  the  average  political 
speech,  for,  indeed,  it  was  neither  political  nor  partisan. 
When  one  man  has  been  associated  with  another  in 
business  a good  many  years,  be  the  relations  that  of 
employer  and  employee  or  those  of  partnership,  the 
opinions  entertained  are  pretty  sure  to  be  reliable  and 
accurate.  Mr.  Kernan  is  not  a man  publicly  to  en- 
dorse the  candidacy  of  another  unless  he  was  convinc- 
ed of  the  merit  as  well  as  the  worthiness  of  the  cause. 
Mr.  Kernan’s  advocacy  of  Gen.  Daggett’s  canvass 
speaks  volumes.  He  knows  what  he  is  talking  about, 
is  not  the  sort  of  a man  who  says  what  he  does  not 
believe,  and  does  not  favor  that  in  which  he  has  no 
faith.  Mr.  Kernan’s  address  was  happily  worded  and 
earnestly  delivered.  It  is  the  outspoken  conviction  of 
a successful  business  man,  who  has  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  fact.  It  is  an  utterance  entitled  to 
be  largely  influential  in  this  campaign. 
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COMMENCEMENT  DAY. 


THE  threat  of  storm  which  hung  over  us  on  Com- 
mencement Day,  a year  ago,  to  be  fulfilled  later 
in  the  evening,  and  which,  in  a measure  marred 
the  pleasure  of  that  always  happy  occasion,  was  not- 
ably absent  this  year.  A clear  sky  greeted  us  in  the 
morning  with  promise — promise  that  did  not  fail, 
and  the  day  passed  with  nothing  to  mar  the  beauty. 
But  we  have  become  so  accustomed  to  this  that  we 
take  it  rather  as  a matter  of  course,  and  are  prone  to 
undervalue  the  favor  that  is  meted  out  to  us.  Bri  ght, 
sunny  weather  for  Commencement  is  as  much  a part 
of  the  routine  as  the  exercises  themselves.  There 
was  the  usual  generous  attendance  and  all  afternoon 
the  grounds  showed  in  their  gayest  holiday  aspect. 

The  exercises  were  held  in  what  may  now  be 
described  as  the  customary  spot,  the  natural  theatre 
before  the  chapel  entrance.  This  place  seems  des- 
tined to  be  the  permanent  scene  of  events  of  this 
kind.  The  speeches  of  the  graduates  were  much  of 
the  same  character  as  those  of  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  and  in  that  departed  from  the  customary  lines 
of  graduation  oratory.  This  is  true  with  respect 
both  to  the  matter  of  which  they  treated  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  treated,  and,  I may  add, 
the  departure  is  to  be  commended.  The  college 
graduate  has  become  proverbial  for  the  confidence 
with  which  in  a brief  address  he  solves  and  dismisses 
problems  which  have  been  racking  the  brains  of 
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economists  and  philosophers  for  centuries,  and  it  is 
a distinct  relief  to  find  him  eschewing  the  discussion 
of  such  topics  and  confining  his  attention  to  topics 
that  are  easily  within  his  grasp.  To  supply  him 
with  such  topics  has  evidently  been  the  aim  of  those 
who  have  directed  the  commencement  exercises  at 
Fordham  in  recent  years.  The  results  of  the  in- 
novation have  been  gratifying. 

The  series  of  addresses  this  year  was  historical. 
Mr.  Smith’s  address  was  on  “ Leo.  I.  the  Civilizer  ; ” 
Mr.  Kelly  spoke  on  “ Gregory  VII.  the  Liberator 
and  Mr.  McGowan,  on  “Leo  XIII.  the  Enlight- 
ener. ’’  Mr.  Dolan  wasthevaledictorian.  The  speakers 
were  all  remarkable  for  their  excellent  delivery,  and 
this  quality  coupled  with  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
treated,  rendered  the  addresses  very  effective.  Mr. 
Dolan’s  valedictory  address  was  given  with  feeling, 
and  showed  his  appreciation  of  the  duty  assigned  to 
him.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  was  conferred 
on  the  Hon.  John  T.  McDonough,  Secretary  of 
State,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  an  alumnus  of 
the  college.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was 
conferred  on  Walter  H.  Martin,  ’97,  (in  course); 
Michael  Doran,  ’94;  Maurice  Doran,  ’95,  and  Charles 
J.  Kane,  M.  D.,  ’95.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  was  conferred  on  Louis  P.  F.  Bossard,  Henry 
A.  Curtin,  Paul  Dolan,  James  Duffy,  John  J.  Gibney, 
Arthur  B.  Higney,  Peter  C.  Kelly,  John  J.  McAllister, 
John  J.  McGowan,  Thomas  W.  McKenna,  Henry  L. 
McLaughlin,  Henry  G.  Shields,  Henry  J.  Smith, 
Charles  E.  Sterling,  Joseph  O.  Tobin,  and  Charles 
J.  Vion.  The  address  to  the  graduates  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Thomas.  B.  Minahan,  ’74, 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Minahan’s  address  the 
prizes  were  awarded.  The  highest  honors  of  the 
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graduating  class  were  won  by  Henry  J.  Smith,  with 
Paul  Dolan  next  in  merit.  Mr.  Dolan  won  the 
Hughes  medal  for  Mental  Philosophy,  and  Mr.  Smith 
was  next  in  merit.  The  medal  for  the  Biographical 
Essay,  the  gift  this  year  of  the  Right  Rev.  J.  M.  Far- 
ley, D.  D.,  auxiliary  bishop  of  New  York,  was 
awarded  to  Peter  C.  Kelly,  with  Henry  L.  McLaugh- 
lin, next  in  merit  : the  subject  was  Samuel  De  Cham- 
plain. The  Alumni  Prize,  a purse  of  fifty  dollars, 
for  the  best  essay  in  English  literature  in  the  Senior, 
junior,  and  Sophomore  classes,  was  won  by  James  H. 
O’Neill,  of  the  Junior  Class  ; Henry  L.  McLaughlin 
was  next  in  merit.  The  gold  medal  for  Elocution 
in  the  Senior  division,  was  won  by  Bernard  F. 
Duffy,  and  the  silver  medal  in  Junior  division  was 
won  by  Whitney  Eckert.  The  medal  for  Good  Con- 
duct was  awarded  to  John  A.  Dillon,  and  silver  med- 
als for  Proficiency,  each  in  his  class,  were  awarded 
to  James  Kilroe,  Arthur  M.  A.  Kane,  Selclen  B.  Mc- 
Laughlin and  Martin  P.  Walsh.  After  the  award  of 
medals,  the  archbishop  arose  and  in  a few  graceful 
words  closed  the  exercises. 
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ON  the  tenth  of  June  last,  Fordham  lost  her  most 
venerable  professor,  and  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  she  has  ever  cherished  within  her  walls. 
On  that  calm  summer  evening  the  Rev.  Louis 
Jouin  S.  J.,  passed  to  his  eternal  reward.  Born  in 
Berlin  June  14th,  1818,  he  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  August  20th,  1841,  having  been  converted  to 
the  Catholic  religion  during  a sojourn  in  Poland. 
He  studied  in  Rome,  taught  mathematics  in  Modena 
and  came  to  America  when  the  Revolution  drove 
out  the  Jesuits  in  1848.  From  that  time  till  his 
death,  with  the  exception  of  a few  years  spent  in 
Canada  and  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College,  New 
York  City,  he  was  a professor  at  Fordham. 

Those  who  were  his  pupils  will  never  forget  the 
happy  days  they  spent  listening  to  his  words  of 
wisdom,  at  that  blissful  period  when  philosophy  be- 
gins to  whisper  into  one’s  ear  that,  he  is  really  a man 
at  last,  able  to  think  for  himself,  and  with  his  own 
strong  right  hand  to  hew  his  path  through  life.  They 
will  never  forget  what  a pleasure  it  was  to  follow  the 
guiding  light  of  that  penetrating  intellect  down  to  the 
darkest  depths  of  Metaphysics,  or  to  hear  him  when 
dissecting  with  keen  dialectical  blade  the  fallacies  of 
some  would-be  sage.  He  knew  how  to  enliven  his 
lectures  with  anecdote  and  illustration,  and  make 
the  stern  face  of  Logic  relax  into  smiles. 

He  was  an  eminent  linguist.  Besides  his  native 
German,  he  could  speak  fluently  French,  English, 
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Italian,  Spanish,  Polish  and  Latin,  and  was  well 
versed  in  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Gaelic.  He  was  a 
mathematician  and  a student  of  the  natural  sciences, 
besides  his  own  special  sciences  of  Metaphysics  and 
Ethics. 

He  was  a model  religious,  humble  and  simple 
as  a child,  always  gentle,  always  genial,  always  ready 
for  a little  joke  even  at  his  own  expense.  For  years 
he  bore  his  increasing  infirmities  with  the  cheerful- 
ness of  one  who  is  entirely  given  to  God,  and  died 
in  the  peace  of  one  entering  an  eternal  happiness. 

The  following  tribute  to  his  memory  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Sun. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Sun — Sir-.  It  is  seldom  that  The 
Sun  forgets  to  notice  the  death  of  a distinguished  citizen.  Yet 
it  has  omitted  to  mention  the  death  of  an  old  Jesuit  who  for  the 
last  half  century  was  one  of  the  best  known  professors  and 
most  distinguished  philosophers  in  the  United  States 

Father  Louis  Jouin  was  born  eighty  years  ago  in  Berlin, 
Prussia,  of  French  Huguenot  parents.  When  young  he  became 
a Catholic,  then  a Jesuit  and  was  sent  as  professor  to  St.  John’s 
College  Fordham,  where  he  taught  for  forty  years  logic,  meta- 
physics and  ethics  to  hundreds  who  are  now  merchants,  lawyers, 
physicians  and  clergymen  throughout  the  country.  He  wrote 
works  which  are  still  used  as  text  books  on  the  subjects  he 
taught.  There  are  many  who  think  that  his  works  on  logic, 
metaphysics,  and  ethics  could  be  introduced  with  profit  to  Yale, 
Havard  and  Columbia,  where  the  study  of  mental  philosophy 
is  so  wofully  neglected. 

Jouin  died  the  same  year  as  Henry  George  and  Robert  In- 
gersoll.  If  George  had  studied  ethics  under  Jouin,  the  author 
of  “ Poverty  and  Progress  ” would  have  recognized  the  absurdity 
of  his  quack  remedy  for  poverty,  and  if  Ingersoll  had  studied 
logic  and  metaphysics  under  the  old  Jesuit  the  author  of  the 
“ Mistakes  of  Moses  ” would  have  learned  how  to  be  precise 
in  defining  terms,  how  to  make  a syllogism  and  to  argue  from 
effect  to  cause  instead  of  being  under  the  hallucination  that  a 
demonstration,  to  be  a good  one,  must  be  a priori,  or  from  cause 
to  effect.  Robert  never  could  see  the  force  of  the  argument 
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from  the  clock  to  the  clockmaker.  Jouin  would  have  made 
these  things  clear  to  him  as  he  made  them  clear  to  so  many 
others  prone  to  agnosticism  and  infidelity. 

When  Jouin  died  the  Jesuits  did  not  cremate  him  ; but  they 
put  his  body  into  a $3  deal  coffin,  sang  over  him  the  plainest  of 
plain-chant  masses,  and  planted  a wooden  cross  with  the  in- 
scription “ Ad  majorem  Dei gloriam  ” at  his  head.  It  is  a pity 
these  Jesuits  have  so  little  regard  for  the  fame  of  their  distin- 
guished members. 

Jouin  was  a quiet  unsentimental  man,  with  a large  head,  a 
pale  face  and  an  extremely  big  nose.  One  of  his  pupils  with  a 
tendency  to  French  wit,  has  written  this  epitaph  for  him  : 

“ Ci git  un  syllogisme  f rapped 

Henry  A.  Brann. 

Rector  of  St.  Agnes’  Church. 

New  York,  Aug.  1. 

The  works  of  Father  Jouin  include  a text  book  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  Latin  and  in  English,  a 
text  book  of  Ethics  in  Latin,  the  Evidences  of  Re- 
ligion, and  What  Christ  Revealed — a brief  dogmatic 
and  controversial  summary  of  Catholic  doctrine. 
These  will  live  after  him  and  continue  the  good 
work  to  which  he  devoted  his  life.  May  he  rest  in 
Peace. 
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SANCTUM. 


ALL  things  in  course  of  time  come  to  him  who  waits 
even  the  re-opening  of  College,  and  the  under- 
taker. This  is  about  the  way  a thoughtless 
youth  looks  upon  the  beginning  of  a new  year  of  stu- 
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dent-life,  as  closely  connected  with  everything  that  is 
dark,  dismal,  dreary  and  desolate.  The  day  of  return 
breaks  sombre  and  gloomy,  the  wind  sighs  through  the 
trees,  the  air  is  heavy,  and  it  looks  like  rain.  The 
gray  walls  of  the  college  buildings  are  more  depressing 
than  ever,  and  the  buildings  themselves  seem  huge 
monuments  to  loneliness  and  solitude.  Inside  like  The 
House  of  Death,  “ There  is  rust  upon  locks  and  hinges, 
and  mould  and  blight  on  the  walls  ; and  silence  faints  in 
the  chambers,  and  darkness  waits  in  the  halls.'”  This 
mental  and  physical  dejection,  this  high-tide  of  low 
spirits  which  allows  one  to  see  only  the  few  inevitable 
clouds  which  flit  past  at  this  period  of  life,  which  in 
after  years  will  be  looked  back  upon  as  one  dazzling 
sunset,  may  be  due  to  indigestion  or  summer-sickness. 
Summer  sickness,  you  know,  is  that  indescribable 
something  which  thrives  in  mountain  and  sea-side 
resorts  during  the  hot  season  of  the  year.  It  is  catch- 
ing, bothersome,  but  never  serious.  When  you  see  an 
otherwise  healthy  fellow  carving  initials  on  the  bark  of 
trees,  neglecting  his  meals  and  writing  sonnets  to  the 
‘‘Fathomless  depths  of  velvety  violet  eyes,”  you  may 
know  he’s  got  it.  Run  in  the  opposite  direction,  for 
though  perfectly  harmless,  he  will  try  to  button-hole 
you,  and  he’s  bound  to  be  a bore. 

But  seriously,  no  boy  has  any  license  to  have  indiges- 
tion, it  is  as  incongruous  and  out  of  place  in  him  as  a 
fan  or  a psyche-knot,  and  as  for  the  other  complaint, 
well,  “Men  have  died  and  worms  have  eaten  them  — 
but  not  for  love.” 

So  boys  away  with  melancholy  ! Forget  the  Summer 
and  look  the  Winter  straight  in  the  face.  Remember 
what  you  are  here  for.  You  are  sowing  these  days 
and  “As you  sow  so  shall  you  reap.”  College  is  but 
the  vestibule — the  hallway  leading  from  boyhood  to 
the  world — The  great,  glorious,  wonderful  world,  our 
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future  battle-field,  the  end  and  object  of  all  our  marches 
and  counter-marches. 

Therefore  take  up  the  school-boy’s  burden.  It’s  only 
a light  one,  but  bear  it  like  a man.  Realize  that  you’re 
bearing  it  for  yourself,  that  the  least  bit  you  shirk  is 
your  own  loss.  Away  with  the  goad  and  the  lash  ! “ Be 
not  like  dumb-driven  cattle,  be  a hero  in  the  strife!” 

* * 

Years  ago  education  was  an  adornment  and  the 
educated  man  a rarity  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Now  all  this  has  changed  ; a new  era  has  dawned  ; the 
adornment  has  become  a necessity.  In  an  age  of 
progress  and  invention — as  the  present  one — men  of 
trained  minds  are  everywhere  in  demand  and  univer- 
sally appreciated.  Self-made  men  are  becoming 
extinct.  The  opportunities  of  fifty  years  ago  no 
longer  exist.  Everywhere  competion  is  waxing  fiercer 
and  fiercer,  everywhere  the  result  of  this  competition 
is  ‘the  survival  of  the  fittest,’  and  everywhere  that  fit- 
test is  the  educated  man.  Look  around  you  at  the 
pre-eminent  men  in  every  walk  of  life,  business  and 
profession.  Who  are  they  ? College  men  ! We  don’t 
mean  by  college  men  those  fancy  cigarette  smokers 
and  adept  consumers  of  liquor  who  have  lounged  about 
at  some  college  for  four  years,  wasting  their  own  time 
and  their  fathers’  money ! They  do  well  enough  to 
yell  and  wave  flags  at  foot  ball  games,  and  bet  on  boat 
races.  But  the  student  is  of  a different  species  from 
these.  He  sees  the  serious  side  of  college  life.  He 
believes  in  its  importance,  not  so  much  in  itself  as  in 
its  results.  He  starts  upon  his  four  years  with  a firm 
determination  that,  at  their  end,  he  shall  be  an  edu- 
cated man.  He  spends  those  years  in  honest,  conscien- 
tious labor,  patiently  and  perseveringly  overcoming 
every  obstacle.  At  their  end  he  is  what  we  refer  to  as 
a college  man.  He  is  the  man  of  to-day — pre-eminent. 
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sought  for,  and  honored.  Would  you  be  such  a one  ? 
Go  thou  and  do  likewise.  You  must  be  such  a man  or 
one  of  the  others  who  merely  exist.  Which  is  your 
choice  ? ' 

* 

* * 

It  is  only  fitting  that  in  this  our  first  edition  of  The 
Monthly,  a word  should  be  said  of  the  paper  itself : The 
Monthly  is  no  parvenu — no  mushroom  growth,  but  a se- 
date, middle-aged  paper,  that  can  boast  of  well  earned 
laurels  in  its  youth,  and  that  will  still  bear  watching 
as  it  is  now  just  in  the  prime  of  life.  Like  all  beings  of 
experience  and  worth,  The  Monthly  scorns  the  calum- 
nies of  those  who  claim  that  of  late  years  it  has  become 
a little  weak-kneed  and  stiff-jointed. — Scorns  them,  yet 
intends  that  their  utter  falsity  should  become  more  than 
ever  apparent  this  year.  We  rely  on  the  Student  body 
to  help  this  worthy  object  along. 

* 

* * 

The  Monthly  has  always  been  too  exclusively,  an  edi- 
tors’ paper — not  through  vaulting  ambition  on  their 
part,  but  by  force  of  circumstances.  There  has  always 
been  a lamentable  lack  of  literary  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  men  in  the  ranks.  We  are,  after  all,  only  officers, 
and  can  accomplish  very  little,  without  some  ready 
force  behind  us.  Don’t  think  that  you  are  insult- 
ing the  editors,  or  in  any  way  infringing  on  their 
preserves  by  offering  your  literary  achievements  to 
The  Monthly.  On  the  contrary  we  beg  of  you  to 
help  us  along — let  us  see  what  you  write  ; it  may  not  be 
exactly  the  thing  at  first,  but  Rome  wasn’t  built  in  a 
day.  Try  again  ! It  may  be  you  will  never  see  your 
name  in  print,  but  the  benefit  you  are  doing  yourself 
by  just  trying,  no  man  can  rob  you  of,  nor  can  you 
conceive  its  extent. 
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WELL  we  are  back  once  more  at  Alma  Mater  and 
the  Summer  of  ’gg  with  its  joys  and  sorrows, — 
but  mostly  joys — is  gone  forever.  We  miss 
very  many  faces.  And  we  regret  them  all.  But  life  is 
only  an  ephemeral  thing  at  the  best.  And  so  we  must 
console  ourselves. 

“The  Strong  Man”  paid  us  a visit  the  other  day 
and  he  is  as  natural  as  ever. 

“ My  pipe  is  out,  the  hour  is  late, 

Sweet  thoughts  that  led  their  circling  train 
In  puffs  cerulean  round  my  brain, 

Have  flown  and  left  me  to  my  fate.” 

Never  dream  out  of  your  room,  it  is  a bad  habit.  We 
can  readily  understand,  how  a man  can  see  things,  or 
rather  imagine  all  kinds  of  fantastic  shapes  upon  his 
tobacco  smoke.  But  when  he  gets  to  such  a stage, 
that  he  sees  ghosts  in  broad  daylight,  our  advice  to  him 
is  to  be  cautious.  It  is  a positive  fact,  though  hardly 
credible,  that  a certain  man  came  home  from  the  Dewey 
parade,  and  told  us  that  he  had  seen  James  G.  Blaine 
riding  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  regiments. 

What  is  the  matter  with  Ig.  ? He  is  two  weeks  ahead  of 
time,  this  year.  Is  it  getting  cold  in  Michigan  or  did 
he  come  to  see  Dewey  ? 

The  Juniors  have  a class  hat.  At  least  there  was  a 
man  going  around  here  the  other  day  with  1901  on  his 
hat. 
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There  have  been  many  improvements  made  around 
the  College.  The  old  fashioned  baths  have  been  re- 
moved and  “ up  to  date  ” showers  have  taken  their 
place. 

First  Division  is  very  enthusiastic  just  now.  Why  it 
is  willing  to  give  three  cheers  any  time,  for  the  Pur- 
ple— the  Maroon, — -or  rather  the  Blue  and  the  Grey. 

The  Anvil  Chorus  thinks  that  Worcester  is  a very 
good  place,  and  that  it  will  have  a first-class  track-team 
this  year. 

The  General  has  left  us.  And  we  will  all  miss  him 
very  much.  He  still  has  his  eye  on  the  ball,  and  if 
they  only  serve  up  a little  speed,  he  will  put  out  many 
a three-bagger  before  he  makes  his  last  home  run. 

We  hear  that  there  is  going  to  be  an  out-door  meet, 
and  that  the  inducements  are  most  magnanimous  to  all 
those  who  will  enter.  A Set-up?  Well  now  we  are  not 
always  thinking  of  the  inner  man.  But — 

“Who  said  a chicken  in  this  crowd  ?” — 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Senior  Class,  Mr.  James 
O’Neill  Jr.  was  unanimously  elected  President. 

The  Presidents  of  the  other  Classes  are  : Junior, 
Richard  J.  Harrington  ; Sophomore,  Edward  J.  Mit- 
chell ; and  Freshman,  William  J.  Murray. 

James  A.  Treacy,  1900. 
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There  have  been  several  changes  in  the  Faculty  this 
year.  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Pettit  is  Vice-President,  suc- 
ceeding to  Rev.  H.  T.  Casten,  who  is  in  Florissant  Mo. 
Rev.  Thos.  J.  A.  Freeman,  S.  J.,  is  Treasurer  ; Rev.  P. 
M.  Collins,  S.  J.,  is  Professor  of  Mechanics,  Geology  and 
Astronomy,  and  has  charge  of  First  Division.  Rev.  M 
J.  Mahoney,  S.  J.,  is  Professor  of  Classics  and  English 
in  the  Junior  Class,  and  Mr.  Jas.  J.  Moakley,  S.  J.,  is 
Professor  of  Classics  and  English  in  Freshman  Class. 
Rev.  Wm.  F.  Cunningham,  S.  j.  teaches  First  Academic  ; 
Mr.  Francis  R.  Donovan,  S.  J.,  Second  Academic  ; Mr. 
Jas.  J.  McLoughlin,  S.  J.,  Third  Academic  ; and  Mr.  P. 
Hughes,  S.  J.,  Fourth  Academic  ; Mr.  John  W.  Linne- 
han  is  Teacher  of  Special  Academic. 

In  the  English  Course  Mr.  T.  Gaffney  Taafe,  A.  M., 
’90  is  Professor  in  Sophomore,  and  Mr.  Francis  H. 
Kreis,  S.  J.,  teaches  Special  English.  Mr.  Charles.  E. 
Sterling,  A.  B.,  ’98,  is  Teacher  of  Rudiments.  In  the 
Mathematical  Course  Mr.  Wm.  P.  O’Hare,  S.  J.,  is 
Professor  of  Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus,  and 
Mr.  Geo.  J.  Krim,  S.  J.,  is  Instructor  in  Higher  Algebra  ; 
Mr.  Louis  F.  Rondel  is  Professor  of  French.  Our 
Instructor  in  Military  Tactics  is  Mr.  John  A.  Dillon, 
1900  ; Mr.  Kohlrieser,  S.  J.  is  Assistant  Prefect  of 
Studies. 

In  the  Post  Graduate  Course,  Rev.  P.  O’Reilly,  S.  J., 
is  Professor  of  Ethics.  Father  P.  J.  O’Carroll,  S.  J.,  is 
Chaplain. 

Our  late  Treasurer,  Rev.  Edvv.  McTammany,  S.  J., 
has  been  transferred  to  Georgetown  University.  Rev. 
Chas.  B.  Macksey,  S.  J.,  is  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
Woodstock.  Rev.  P.  J.  Casey  S.  J.  is  at  Holy  Cross 
College,  as  is  also  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Conway,  S.  J.  Rev. 
Thos.  J.  Cryan,  S.  J.,  is  at  Georgetown.  Mr.  Albert 
G.  Brown,  S.  J.,  Mr.  De  L.  McDonnell,  S.  J.,  and  Mr. 
Jos.  P.  Carney,  S.  T.,  have  gone  to  Woodstock  College 
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to  study  Dogmatic  and  Moral  Theology.  Mr.  Geo.  F. 
Johnson,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  Michael  Jessup,  S.  J.,  are 
taking  an  advanced  course  of  Scholastic  Philosophy  at 
the  same  Institution.  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Brooks,  S.  J.,  is  at 
St.  Francis  Xavier’s  New  York. 


FIRST  DIVISION  NOTES. 

The  return  of  the  Seniors  was  celebrated  this  year 
with  becoming  festivities.  In  accordance  with  a time- 
honored  tradition,  the  Juniors  worked  hard  in  elabor- 
ate preparation  to  give  them  that  welcome  which  the 
possession  of  superior  wisdom  naturally  demands.  The 
Gym.  was  handsomely  decorated  with  an  abundance  of 
vari-colored  bunting,  Chinese  lanterns  etc  ; the  floor 
had  been  waxed  in  expectation  of  a dance,  and  spirits 
were  at  their  highest — thanks  to  the  happy  temper  into 
which  all  were  put  by  the  skilful  performance  of  Prof. 
Halm.  But  why  did  the  beloved  tarry  ? The  feast 
was  spread  but  the  guests  of  the  evening  came  not. 
Alas  ! we  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  and  were  un- 
able to  give  even  a cheer  for  1900.  A few  minutes 
later  while  some  were  pursuing  their  studies — with  the 
kind  aid  of  their  thorough-breds,  others  thinking  of  the 
happy  lot  of  Seniors,  and  still  others  waiting,  for  the 
familiar  sound  of  the  Fordham  yell,  we  were  startled 
by  the  command  to  “ wake  up!”  The  Philosophers 
had  at  last  arrived  ; nearer  and  nearer  they  came,  but 
still  heard  no  words  of  welcome.  Finally  they  came 
into  the  “Quad;”  this  time  it  was  the  Seniors  who 
were  surprised,  for  from  the  windows  far  above  their 
heads  came  a hearty  cheer  of  welcome,  and  another, 
and  still  another.  On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  our  plans  were  frustrated,  and  we  had  to  content 
■ourselves  with  a few  cheers  for  our  friends. 
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We  have  seen  some  very  interesting'  handball  games 
since  our  return,  notable  among  which,  was  the  contest 
between  the  classes  of  Junior  and  Sophomore  for  su- 
premacy in  this  popular  sport.  Three  matches  con- 
sisting of  three  games  each,  were  played. 

The  Juniors  captured  the  first  match  after  much 
spirited  playing  on  both  sides.  The  “Wily  Sophs.” 
however,  turned  the  tables  in  the  succeeding  games 
winning  rather  easily.  The  team  which  represented 
Junior  consisted  of  Heide,  Joyce,  O’Donough,  and 
MacManus,  while  Sophomore  was  represented  by  Clancy, 
Swetnan,  Mittchell  and  Horan. 

We  look  foward  with  great  pleasure  for  many  more 
intei-class  contests. 

Spalding,  Bidwell  and  Co.  have  opened  an  agency  in 
the  old  “ Press  room.”  A complete  stock  of  Athletic 
appliances  is  carried,  which  enables  our  athletes  to 
get  anything  they  may  need  at  a moment’s  notice. 

The  improvements  in  and  about  the  refectory  were  a 
pleasant  suprise  to  the  old  boys  on  their  return.  The 
walls  and  ceiling  have  been  tastily  decorated,  a num- 
ber of  pictures  of  distinguished  alumni  added,  new 
chandeliers  hung,  and  many  other  changes  too  num- 
erous to  mention. 

The  numerous  College  Societies  were  re-organized 
during  the  week  beginning  October  ninth. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  not  represen- 
ted on  the  Gridiron  this  Fall  ; however  the  circumstan- 
ces were  of  such  a nature  that  it  was  thought  best  not 
to  launch  forth  into  this  popular  sport,  until  we  could 
do  so  in  a manner  that  would  reflect  credit  on  ourselves 
and  the  fair  name  of  Fordham. 
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Great  was  the  surprise  of  all  when  we  learned  that  the 
shop — “ Hooley's  Shop  ” — had  changed  its  quarters. 

It  is  now  in  the  First  Division  gymnasium,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a soda-fountain  from  which  “Tom" 
McLaughlin  draws  cool  and  refreshing  beverages. 

During  our  absence  the  new  Grand  Stand  was  com- 
pleted, and  it  now  gives  a finished  appearance  to  our 
Athletic  Field. 

Although  we  lost  several  of  our  players  last  year,  the 
outlook  for  a successful  Base  Ball  season  next  spring  is 
very  encouraging.  Mgr.  Toohey  has  already  booked 
several  games  with  leading  College  teams  of  the  East 
and  is  corresponding  with  many  more. 

Some  of  our  students  could  not  endure  without  play- 
ing at  least  a few  games  of  foot  ball.  Accordingly  a 
team  was  organized  to  be  known  as  the  Second  Team. 
If  we  can  judge  from  the  numbers  of  candidates  daily 
seen  on  the  Athletic  Field  it  will  prove  a successful 
venture.  The  men  who  are  striving  to  gain  position 
on  the  team  met  recently  at  the  call  of  Mgr.  Donovan, 
and  unanimously  elected  John  Mullen  ’02  as  Captain. 

That  it  was  a wise  selection,  can  easily  be  seen  from 
the  way  Captain  Mullen  daily  drills  his  men.  Some 
interesting  games  may  be  looked  for.  The  first  contest 
was  scheduled  for  Saturday  Oct.  14th,  with  the  strong 
Waverly  Field  Club. 

It  is  much  regretted  that  Tierney  and  Lavin  are  not 
among  our  number  this  year.  “Big  Bill”  was  for  the 
past  three  years  a tower  of  strength  on  the  Varsity 
base  ball  team.  Lavin  came  last  year  from  Holy  Cross 
College  and  won  a much  coveted  position  on  the 
Fordhams — third  base.  We  have  been  unable  to  locate 
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Tierney,  but  it  is  reported  that  Lavin  has  entered  Tufts 
College. 

Of  course  you  saw  the  Dewey  celebration.  If  not 
you  missed  an  event  which  has  never  been  equalled  in 
this  country.  We  were  granted  two  holidays  in  honor 
of  the  American  Admiral  ; that  this  kindness  was  duly 
appreciated,  was  evidenced  by  the  early  return  of  all. 

The  Glee  Club  has  been  re-organized  for  the  season  of 
’99-’oo.  Mr.  McDonnell,  S.  J.  who  organized  the  club 
several  years  ago  and  has  been  Director  since  that  time 
has  left  Fordham  to  begin  his  theological  studies  at 
Woodstock,  Md.  Mr.  Krim,  S.  J.,  who  succeeds  Mr. 
McDonnell,  found  the  organization  in  a prosperous 
condition.  The  Club  will  undoubtedly  uphold  the 
reputation  it  established  in  past  years. 

James  S.  McCormick,  1903. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

The  old  boys  who  returned  found  many  new  faces  on 
the  Division.  Since  then  the  number  has  gradually 
increased,  until  there  are  at  present  fifty  boys  on 
Second,  a larger  number  than  at  any  time  last  year. 

All  rules  of  keeping  silence  in  the  dormitory  were 
broken  when  on  a certain  night  as  soon  as  the  lights 
were  put  out  one  of  the  new-comers  began  to  say  his 
prayers  aloud.  He  did  not  get  very  far  before  his 
voice  was  drowned  by  the  laughter. 

When  we  returned  from  the  Dewey  Holidays  we 
were  very  much  grieved  to  learn  that  the  First  Prefect 
had  been  transferred  to  First  Division. 

One  of  our  illustrious  day  scholars,  who  attained 
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great  fame  as  a hurdler  in  last  year’s  field  sports 
attempted  to  show  another  of  his  brethren  how  to  box. 
It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  knew  the  most  about 
it,  as  the  Prefect  would  not  allow  them  to  continue. 

On  September  17th,  the  “ Invincibles  ” played  the 
Bedfords  at  base  ball  and  were  defeated  by  a score  of  11 
to  7.  Five  of  last  year’s  “Invincibles”  played  ; the 
rest  of  the  team  was  composed  of  new  material. 

When  the  Prefect  issued  the  call  for  candidates  for  the 
“ Invincible  ’’foot  ball  team,  fifteen  players  responded. 
J.  B’allon  was  elected  Captain  and  Manager. 

The  first  game  was  played  on  Oct.  4th,  with  the 
“ Day  Scholars.  ” At  the  end  of  the  second  half,  the 
score  stood  17  to  o in  favor  of  the  “Invincibles.” 

The  next  game  on  Oct.  7th,  was  against  the  “Ter- 
races ” of  Mott  Haven.  Although  much  lighter  than 
their  opponents,  the  “ Invincibles  ” by  hard  playing,  the 
clever  work  of  O’Brien,  and  a brilliant  run  by  Fallon, 
managed  to  make  the  only  touch-down  of  the  game. 
The  following  is  the  line-up.  A.  Ewald,  r.  e.,  J.  Des- 
mond, r.  t.,  C.  Seitz,  r.  g.,  V.  Heiser,  c.,  J.  Teevan, 
and  V.  Oldshue,  1.  g.,  E.  O’Brien  1.  t.,E.  Lopez,  and 
R.  Cabera,  r.  e.,  W.  Hinchcliffe,  q.  b.,  W.  Eckert,  r. 
h.  b.,  C.  Murn,  f.  b.,  J Fallon,  1.  h.  b. 

Chas.  J.  Murn,  1903. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

We  are  proud  to  be  able  to  welcome  home  so  many 
of  the  old  boys,  and  although  fully  one-third  of  the 
Division  have  been  promoted  to  Second,  we  still  num- 
ber as  many  boarders  as  we  did  last  year. 

Among  the  new  arrivals  are  to  be  found  some  excel- 
lent ball  players,  which  gives  rise  to  the  hope  that  we 
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will  be  able  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  the  Tyros. 
Indeed  we  demonstrated  this  in  our  game  with  the 
Post-Graduates.  The  score  being  n to  17  in  favor  of 
the  Tyros. 

Drill  has  commenced  and  the  officers  are  as  follows: 

Company  E. 

Captain,  C.  Beaumont  ; First  Lieutenant,  W.  Fallon; 
Second  Lieutenant,  Jas.  McLaughlin  ; First  Sergeant, 
Paul  Gleises  ; Second  Sergeant,  George  Le  Maire; 
Third  Sergeant,  George  Haffey;  Fourth  Sergeant  C. 
Eckert. 

Company  F. 

Captain,  Edw.  Devlin;  First  Lieutenant  Thos.  Wadel- 
ton;  Second  Lieutenant  R.  Burke;  First  Sergeant.  G 
McNally;  second  Sergeant,  V.  O’Reilley;  Third  Ser- 
geant, H.  McNally;  Fourth  Sergeant  Dennis  Dowd. 

The  Corporals  are  to  be  selected  in  a competitive 
drill  and  the  names  of  the  winners  will  be  published  in 
the  next  edition. 

We  esteem  ourselves  very  fortunate  in  having  for 
our  commander  John  A.  Dillon  whose  painstaking 
efforts  in  former  years  produced  such  good  results. 

The  officers  for  this  term  are  as  follows:  Shop 
Keepers,  W.  Fallon  and  Edw.  Devlin;  Billiard  Room, 
W.  F'allon  and  Edw.  Devlin;  Bowling  Alley,  G.  Me 
Nally  and  V.  O’Reilly;  Club  House,  FI.  McNally  and 
Edm.  Kraft;  Reading  Room,  R.  Burke;  Press,  R.  Vila; 
Bun  Carrier,  Paul  Gleises;  Mail  Carrier,  Edw.  Devlin. 

Gerald  P.  Beaumont. 


AMONG  THE  OLD  BOYS. 
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BUT  few  of  last  year’s  graduates  have  been  among 
our  visitors  thus  far.  Dolan  has  been  here 
several  times,  and  McGowan  and  Vion  have 
been  seen  on  the  grounds,  but  of  the  others,  we 
have  had  little  more  than  rumor  to  post  us  as  to 
their  whereabouts  and  their  doings.  It  is  true,  some 
of  these  rumors  have  been  well  authenticated, 
but  many  are  still  awaiting  confirmation.  At  least 
one  letter  has  been  received  from  Tobin,  dated 
“ Duncan  Hall,”  New  Haven,  informing  us  that  he 
had  taken  up  his  residence  there  to  study  law  at 
Yale  University.  Kelly  has  entered  the  Jesuit 
Novitiate  in  Frederick,  Md.,  and  Bossard  and  Curtin, 
are  in  the  seminary  at  Dunwoodie.  Dolan  and  Me 
Gowan,  are  studying  medicine  in  New  York,  and 
Duffy  and  McAllister  are,  we  understand,  following 
the  same  course  in  Boston.  Vion  is  studying  law  in 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Sterling  has  returned  to  Ford- 
ham  to  take  the  post-graduate  course. 

It  was  announced  a few  weeks  ago  that  General 
James  R.  O’Beirne,  A.  M.,  ’69.,  had  been  appointed 
diplomatic  representative  in  the  United  States  of 
the  Transvaal  Republic.  The  State  Department  at 
Washington,  however,  declined  to  recognize  the 
appointment,  as  General  O’Beirne  is  an  American 
citizen.  It  has  always  been  the  rule  of  our  govern- 
ment to  decline  to  receive  American  citizens  as 
diplomatic  representatives  of  foreign  powers. 
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Two  of  our  alumni,  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  ’84,  and 
his  brother,  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Walsh,  ’90,  were  among 
the  lecturers  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Champlain 
Assembly  at  Cliff  Haven,  New  York.  They  gave  a 
two  weeks  course  in  biology. 

Walter  H.  Martin,  ’97,  who  took  the  post-graduate 
course  last  year,  has  been  appointed  to  a cadetship 
at  West  Point.  He  will  present  himself  for  the  en- 
trance examination  next  March. 

Dr.  John  Haben,  ’87,  visited  us  a few  weeks  ago 
for  the  first  time  in  several  years.  He  looks  very 
well  and  seems  but  little  changed  since  his  student 
days.  Dr.  J.  N.  Butler,  ’84,  accompanied  him. 
Among  other  visitors  since  the  opening  of  the  college 
were,  Messrs  Daniel  E.  Kiernan,  ’95  ; Lawrence 
Monaghan,  ’97  ; Gerald  Barry,  ’98,  who  is  just  recov- 
ering from  a fractured  ankle,  the  result  of  an  accident 
during  the  summer  ; John  E.  Claffy,  ’98  ; and  Charles 
Wade. 

The  bill  by  which  members  of  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation are  admonished  to  pay  their  dues  is  adorned 
with  appropriate  texts,  At  the  top  we  read  : 
“ We  think  ourselves  unsatisfied  till  he  hath  found 
a time  to  pay  us.”  ( King  Henry  IV,  i.  3).  At  the 
left-hand  side  : “Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a 
debt.”  ( Taming  of  the  Shrew , v.  2).  At  the  bottom: 
“With  more  than  common  thanks  I will  receive  it.” 
Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2).  And  at  the  right  hand  side 
we  are  told  that  the  Treasurer’s  name  is  Richard  S 
Treacy,  and  that  his  address  is  265  West  42d  St., 
New  York. 


ATHLETICS. 
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WELL,  the  Football  season  has  rolled  ’round  again 
and  once  more  the  oval  soars  upon  the  majestic 
course  above  green  foliage  ; its  well-formed 
outlines  are  clearly  marked  on  the  azure  sky  for  a 
scant  second,  and  then  it  begins  its  downward  course 
describing  in  the  latter  a part  of  a full-rounded  parabola 
— but — but, — who — to  come  down  to  common  par- 
lance, if  we  must — who’s  doing  the  kicking  ? Oh 
Varsity  where  art  thou? 

The  members  of  the  Junior  building  formed  their 
eleven  early  in  the  season,  while  the  Seniors  stood 
aside  and  watched — watched — ; finally  a few  of  the 
more  spirited  members  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
furnish  the  College  with  as  good  a specimen  of  foot- 
ball as  is  at  their  command.  For  what  is  a Fall  at 
Fordham  without  a Senior  foot-ball  team  ? Fifteen 
strong  and  hearty  kickers  assembled  in  the  First  Divi- 
sion Reading  Room,  and  chose  John  Mullen,  1902,  unan- 
imously as  their  Captain  and  leader  to  victory  ; David 
Donovan,  1901,  was  likewise  selected  to  perform  the 
duties  connected  with  the  arranging  of  games.  It 
is  true  that  the  young  enthusiasts  have  started  late, 
but  with  encouragement  they  will  pay  up  for  all  lost  time. 

The  “Tyros”  under  the  management  of  Gerald 
Beaumont  have  a plucky  little  team  ; they  have  already 
added  many  victories  to  the  long  list  which  has  marked 
the  Division  for  many  past  seasons. 

The  Invincibles  opened  the  College  season  on  the 
gridiron  on  Saturday  October  7th,  by  defeating  the 
“ Raleighs.” 
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Base  Ball. 


The  management  of  the  Base  Ball  season  is  now 
busily  engaged  in  making  up  the  schedule  for  the 
coming  season.  Thus  far  a number  of  games  have  been 
arranged  with  the  leading  Universities  of  the  country. 
The  spirit  of  the  student  body  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what dampened  by  the  withdrawal  of  some  of  the 
old  time  favorites  ; however,  the  season  of  1900  is 
one  promising  to  surpass  all  former  ones  ; and  many 
surprises  will  have  been  revealed  before  that  season 
draws  to  a close.  The  Base  Ball  Staff  for  this  season 
is  made  up  as  follows  : — President  and  Manager,  John 
J.  Toohey,  1900  ; Vice-President  and  Assistant  Man- 
ager, Thomas  J.  Coady  1900  ; Captain,  Philip  B. 
Reilly,  1900. 


John  J.  Toohey.  1900. 
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GENERAL  McMAHON’S  POEM. 


At  the  re-union  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  Judge 
Martin  T.  McMahon  read  the  following  poem,  entitled 
^Ode  to  the  Republic,  (Morituri  te  Salutant)”  : 

And  we  departing,  not  in  stern  array 

Nor  armed  in  steel  nor  shielded,  yet  in  truth, 

Not  more  unready  than  in  other  day, 

When  proud  and  forward  in  unflinching  youth, 

We  stood  to  guard  her  even  to  the  death 
That  welcomed  many  and  to  us  is  near, 

Who  felt  on  many  fields  his  withr'ing  breath, 

And  blanched  not  for  the  horror  or  the  fear, 

Greet  the  Republic  who  divinely  stands 
Crowned  with  the  laurels  of  the  land  and  sea, 

The  dripping  sword  still  vibrant  in  her  hands, 

Her  gaze  upon  the  things  that  are  to  be. 

* 

* * 

True  Christ-bearer  from  over  the  seas, 

Prophet-lord  of  the  untraveled  deep, 

Star-led  master  of  billow  and  breeze, 

Knight  defiant  of  the  tempest  sweep, 

When  from  the  prow  of  the  caravel 
Santa  Maria  in  twilight  gray. 

You  lost  the  sound  of  the  vesper  bell 
And  the  fading  green  of  the  inner  bay, 

There  lay  before  you  the  vast  unknown, 

While  sea  birds  fluttered  above  each  crest 
Where  canvas  of  man  had  never  flown. 

The  sea,  like  them,  was  never  at  rest. 
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In  desperate  and  despairing  days  at  last 
A message — such  the  dove  bore  to  the  ark— 

A floating  weed  upon  the  waters  passed, 

And  therewith  daylight  broke  upon  the  dark, 
Foreshadowing  all  the  splendor  of  your  dreams. 

Did  he  who  took  the  olive  from  the  beak 
Of  the  returning  dove,  behold  the  gleams 
Of  future  glory  from  the  lonesome  peak 
Such  as  were  yours,  when  from  the  shallop’s  mast 
The  cry  of  land  was  heard,  and  there  before 
The  verdure  of  the  picket  islands  passed 
And  gray  seas  broke  upon  a friendly  shore  ? 

* 

* * 

From  threatening  breaker  unto  mountain  crest, 

From  where  the  ice-locked  cruel  North  Seas  killed 
The  men  who  later  went  like  you  in  quest 
Of  high  emprise  still  standing  unfulfilled — 

Unto  the  troubled  South  Seas’  land  of  fire, 

There  came  behind  you  all  that  God  commands, 
There  rose  before  you  all  that  men  desire — 

The  Christ,  the  cross,  His  symbol,  and  the  lands 
Outbursting  with  imagined  gold,  and  States 
That  grew  and  flourished  and  are  great  and  strong, 
Exempt  from  all  the  Old  World’s  fears  and  hates — 
And  one  among  the  many  is  our  own. 

She  spake  in  battle-tones  against  the  wrong 
Of  selling  men  where’er  her  flag  is  flown  ; 

And  now  it  flies  where  millions  have  been  bought 
And  held  by  right  of  conquest — vampire  ghost 
Of  steel-clad  tyranny  that  lived  and  wrought 
In  barbarous  days  unnumbered  ills — the  boast 
Of  this  fair  emblem  that  shall  live  through  time, 

Is  this,  that  man  may  not  be  bought  or  made 
To  answer  for  another  nation’s  crime, 

Nor  held  in  bondage  for  advance  of  trade. 
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You  brought  rapine  and  cruel  greed, 

Thraldom  of  men  to  alien  Kings, 

Killing  of  men  because  of  creed  ! 

Later  there  came  the  flag  that  flings 
This  message  blazed  on  every  fold, 

On  every  stripe,  on  every  star, 

To  all  the  winds  blow  hot  or  cold, 

To  all  the  lands  anear  or  fat, 

O'er  all  the  seas  that  hem  the  earth, 

From  those  whence  truant  iceburgs  drift 
From  manless  wastes  that  gave  them  birth, 

To  where  the  tropic  mountains  lift 
Their  snowy  summits  to  the  sky, 

That  man  is  man,  white,  black,  or  brown, 

And  free  to  live  and  free  to  die 
Self-ruled.  This  truth  will  not  lie  down, 
Though  cant  and  commerce  hammer  it,  it  stays  ! 

And  when  this  flag  we  fought  for  flies  in  fraud 
Of  this  great  right,  the  cunning  tongue  of  praise 
Of  those  whose  hatred  drove  it  from  abroad 
In  our  grim  day  of  trial,  should  not  weigh 
To  hold  us  to  the  wrong.  This  is  the  word 
That  I,  reluctant,  yet  feel  bound  to  say  ; 

Condemn  it  if  ye  will,  but  not  unheard  ; 

For  I sought  not  this  duty,  yet  I think 
That  he  who  loves  his  country  must  foresee 
That  where  Atlantic  and  Pacific  drink 
The  waters  of  a semi-world  should  be 
Dominion  vast  enough  to  kill  the  thirst 
Of  conquest  in  a people  that  are  free  ; 

The  lust,  the  curse  of  conquest,  at  its  worst 
In  a republic  which  has  naught  to  fear 
Or  hope  for  from  the  feeble  or  the  strong, 

Whose  only  motto  is  do  right  and  here— 

And  seek  not  other  lands  to  do  the  wrong. 
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My  country,  right  or  wrong  ! A senseless  cry  ! 

What  is  my  country  but  the  men  who  live 
Within  her  limits  of  the  sea  and  sky, 

Who  hold  her  holy  and  who  freely  give 
Their  lives  when  need  be  for  her  sacred  sake  ? 

They  held  not  back  when  you  and  I were  young, 

Nor  did  they  think  of  mountain,  sea,  or  lake, 

Or  breadth  of  empire  or  of  songs  unsung, 

Of  killing  men  to  make  them  good  and  free, 

Or  winning  empire  for  commercial  thrift. 

They  sought  not  empire  on  the  land  or  sea  ; 

Their  only  purpose  was  to  bear  and  lift 
Above  the  battle  smoke  the  flag  that  spake 
God’s  message  unto  man  that  he  may  live 
Untrammelled  of  his  neighbor  and  partake 
Of  all  he  earns  and  owns,  and  freely  give 
Allegiance  to  the  law  he  helps  to  frame, 

And  not  be  rebel  or  insurgent  when 
A stranger  flag,  with  thunderous  ships  aflame, 
Commands  submission  unto  foreign  men, 

Whose  laws,  whose  language,  and  whose  place  on  earth 
He  knows  not  of.  If  this  strange  thing  must  be, 

Then  all  we  fought  for  is  of  little  worth, 

Nor  are  we  worthy  to  be  men  or  free. 

Speak  I too  strongly,  brothers  of  the  past  ? 

If  so,  forgive  me  ; yet  bear  well  in  mind, 

We  fought  our  fight,  and  fought  it  to  the  last, 

Not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  mankind. 

To  us  befell  the  consecrated  task 
To  make  our  country  truly  free  and  strong 
In  deathless  unity.  May  we  not  ask 

What  right,  then,  has  our  country  to  be  wrong  ? 
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CATHOLIC  parents  who  send  their  children  tonon- 
Catholic  educational  institutions  would  do  well  to 
ponder  seriously  over  the  following  extract  from 
Archbishop  Corrigan’s  Circular  Letter  dated  Oct.  15, 
1899. 

“While  recalling  the  letter  of  the  Holy  Father  o 
Americanism,  I avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of 
touching  on  a kindred  subject,  which  troubles  my 
conscience  as  a pastor  of  souls.  I allude,  reverend 
dear  sir,  to  the  custom  notably  growing  amongst  our 
people,  especially  those  more  favored  with  the  world’s 
goods,  of  estranging  their  children  from  Catholic 
education,  and  thus  unconsciously  preparing  for  them- 
selves and  their  descendants  great  spiritual  dangers 
and  difficulties  in  the  future. 

“ Regarding  the  fact  that  our  youth  of  both  sexes 
frequent,  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  educational 
institutions  in  which  they  unfortunately  miss  the  special 
aids  that  this  critical  period  of  their  life  requires,  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  The  fact  is  only  too  well  demon- 
strated by  daily  experience.  Most  commonly  the 
reason  of  the  fact  is  the  desire  to  ascend  in  the  social 
scale,  to  mingle  in  fashionable  circles,  to  surround  one’s 
children  with  companions  deemed  desirable  for  after  life. 

“ Admitting  fora  moment  that  the  custom  under  con- 
sideration facilitates  admission  to  fashionable  society — 
is  such  society  so  immaculate,  so  far  superior  to  one’s 
former  surroundings  as  to  counterbalance  the  precious 
advantages  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  knowledge  and 
'^practice  of  our  faith  ? A very  high  authority  asks: 
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‘What  does  it  profit  a man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul?’ 

“Judging  the  frequentation  of  non-sectarian  and  fash- 
ionable schools  by  results,  are  Catholic  pupils  aided 
thereby  to  greater  regard  and  reverence  for  parental 
authority,  to  perseverance  in  time-honored  devotions 
and  pious  practices,  to  the  forming  of  Catholic  allian- 
ces in  after  life  ? Deplorable  consequences,  it  is  true, 
do  not  always  follow  ; but  does  not  experience  teach, 
how  often  parents  have  had  bitter  cause  to  regret  their 
desire  to  ascend  in  the  social  scale,  or  have  their  child- 
ren mount  the  social  ladder,  at  the  expense  of  the  gift 
of  faith?  If  these  evils  do  not  follow  in  the  first  gener- 
ation, they  are  almost  sure  to  arise  in  the  second,  as 
hundreds  of  examples  attest. 

“ On  the  other  hand,  no  one  will  dispute  the  devoted- 
ness of  our  religious  teachers  in  our  schools,  academies, 
convents  and  colleges.  If  there  be  lack  of  anything, 
the  defect  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  opportunity, 
arising  from  a crippled  exchequer.  Not  want  of  know- 
ledge, nor  good  will,  but  poverty  alone  prevents  the 
equipping  of  our  homes  of  learning  with  such  further 
appliances  as  would  enable  them  not  merely  to  equal 
other  institutions,  but  far  surpass  them.  Catholic 
parents  who  send  their  children  to  institutions  in  which 
their  religious  training  is  dwarfed  and  impeded,  are 
themselves  directly  responsible  for  perpetuating  the 
drawbacks  which  they  allege  as  the  motive  for  aban- 
doning our  convents  and  colleges.  The  life-blood  of 
our  Sisters  and  Brothers,  of  our  Priests  and  Professors, 
is  given  to  the  holy  cause  of  education.  They  deserve 
encouragement.  Our  colleges,  in  which  alone,  as  our 
Holy  Father  points  out  in  his  recent  letter  to  the  French 
Bishops,  are  taught  the  soundest  principles  of  philos- 
ophy and  ethics  need  to  be  fostered,  lest  their -profess- 
ors become  like  the  oppressed  Israelites  of  old  who 
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were  expected  to  make  more  bricks  with  less  straw 
( Ex  v.,  10-14). 

“ If  our  houses  of  learning  be  at  fault,  let  the  reason 
be  ascertained,  and  the  defect  will  be  corrected.  With 
increasing  prosperity,  we  can  afford  to  do  better  work; 
but,  in  a spiritual  sense,  we  should  bear  in  mind  the 
maxim  of  the  historian  Tacitus:  ‘Prosperity  probes 
the  soul  with  more  searching  tests  than  misfortune;  we 
endure  the  one,  we  are  corrupted  by  the  other.’ 
Please  present  these  considerations,  from  time  to  time, 
to  your  flock,  not  in  terms  of  reproach,  but  by  way 
of  prudent  precaution,  as  ‘ an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
better  than  a pound  of  cure.’” 
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THE  DEMAND  FOR  COEEEGE  MEN  IN 
BUSINESS. 


By  Robert  C.  Ogden,  Managing  Partner  of  John 
Wanamaker,  in  an  Interview  with  C.  Mont- 
gomery M’Govern. 


[From  the  New  Voice.  ~\ 


HE  popular  notion  that  we  are  turning  out  too 


1 many  college  men  is  based  upon  a wrong  con- 
struction of  facts,  according  to  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden, 
who  manages  the  “Wanamaker  Store”  in  New  York 


City. 


“ It  is  not  too  many  college  men  we  have,”  says  Mr. 
Ogden.  “ The  only  trouble  is  that  too  many  college 
man  are  striving  to  get  along  in  the  same  sphere — the 
professions.  There  is  an  enormous  demand  for  college 
men  in  business,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  college  grad- 
uates begin  to  realize  this  great  opening,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  all  parties  concerned.  I know,  for  example, 
of  a $3o,ooo-per-year  position  in  the  dry-goods  line 
which  has  been  vacant  for  over  a month  because  no 
college  man  with  a business  training  could  be  found 
open  for  engagement  in  all  that  time.” 

No  one  is  better  qualified  than  Mr.  Ogden  to  speak 
on  this  subject.  His  40  years  of  active  business  have 
equipped  him  with  the  true  knowledge  of  what  a busi- 
ness man  should  be  to  be  successful,  while  his  connec- 
tion as  active  trustee  with  many  educational  institu- 
tions for  nearly  the  same  length  of  time  has  given  him 
abundant  opportunity  to  observe  how  much  a college 
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education  will  do  toward  helping  the  candidate  for  bus- 
iness success  to  meet  those  requirements 

Mr.  Ogden  is  not  himself  a college  graduate.  When 
he  started  out  in  business,  his  family  believed  that  four 
years  would  be  wasted  if  he  first  went  to  college. 
“ But  I had  not  been  long  started  in  my  career  be- 
fore I realized  how  much  more  rapidly  I would  ad- 
vance if  I had  a college  education.  Of  course  it  was 
out  of  the  question  for  me  to  stop  work  then  and  go 
to  college,  but  I did  the  next  best  thing  : I studied 
hard  at  night-time,  and  with  the  aid  of  a sympathetic 
tutor  I soon  had  mastered  practically  the  studies  given 
by  a regular  college  course.  And  I have  never  regret- 
ted my  hours  of  hard  study  after  business.  Whatever 
success  I have  achieved  as  a business  man  would  have 
required  thrice  the  time  if  I had  not  procured  that  col- 
lege education.” 

For  the  reader  who  may  not  know  of  this  gentle- 
man’s successful  career,  it  might  be  here  mentioned 
that  he  has  been  the  chief  prop  of  “ the  richest  mer- 
chant on  earth”  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century, 
and  that  to  Mr.  Ogden  is  due  the  splendid  success  in 
re-establishing  the  big  bankrupt  store  formerly  owned 
by  A.  T.  Stewart. 

“AVhen  I speak  of  the  great  demand  for  college  men 
in  business  to-day  I include  by  the  term  ‘ business’  the 
real  estate  business,  the  insurance  business,  the  bank- 
ing business,  the  wholesale  merchandise  business,  the 
railway  and  steamship  business,  the  business  of  a de- 
partment store,  the  business  of  hotel  management,  and 
in  fact  all  callings  which  bring  a person  into  daily  con- 
tact with  all  classes  of  people,  and  particularly  the 
wealthier  classes,  and  where  the  value  of  the  transact- 
ions involved  each  day  reaches  above  the  hundreds  of 
dollars.  In  these  lines  alone  there  is  almost  virgin 
field  for  the  college-bred  man.  Of  course  it  is  absurd 
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for  a person  intending  to  start  a corner  grocery,  or  a 
delicatessen  shop,  or  anything  of  that  kind  to  first 
equip  himself  with  a college  education. 

•'“But  why  is  it,  Mr.  Ogden,  that  one  finds  so  many 
college  graduates  eking  out  a bare  existence  in  the  pro- 
fessions when  there  is  such  a demand  for  them  in  the 
business  world  ? ” 

“ The  reason  for  that  is  simple.  In  the  colleges 
they  seem  to  think  that  in  the  professions  alone  a man 
can  do  intellectual  work— they  seem  to  think  that  in 
business  a man  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  work  with  his 
hands.  The  consequence  is  that  college  graduates 
being  trained  to  work  with  their  brains,  believe  there  is 
no  chance  for  congenial  work  in  business,  and  we  see 
them  all  crowding  into  the  professions. 

“ Now  this  is  a gross  error.  There  is  just  as  much 
opportunity  for  mental  work  in  any  business  as  there  is 
in  any  profession,  and  there  is  just  as  much  compulsory 
manual  work  in  any  profession  as  there  is  in  any  busi- 
ness. We  read  a great  deal  about  millionaires  who 
claim  that  their  success  is  due  to  hard  work  alone. 
Such  a statement  from  these  men  is  commendable  for 
its  modesty,  but  it  is  not  true.  I do  not  care  who  the 
millioniare  merchant,  railway  director  or  insurance  pres- 
ident may  be,  his  success  is  not  due  f to  hard  work 
alone.’  There  are  many  millions  of  men  in  this  coun- 
try working  even  harder  than  these  millionaires  ever 
did,  and  at  much  the  same  work,  but  who  have  never 
become  rich.  The  real  reason  for  the  great  success  of 
these  millionaires  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  done  a great  deal  of  mental  work — thinking. 
They  have  closely  studied  themselves,  their  employees, 
their  customers,  their  rivals,  their  rivals’  customers, 
and  the  tendencies  of  the  times,  and  then  they  have 
directed  their  energies  in  the  quarter  where  their  brains 
told  them  the  results  would  be  surest  and  quickest. 
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“ It  may  be  said  that  because  few  of  our  millionaire 
merchants  are  college  graduates,  a college  education  is 
evidently  not  necessary  for  great  success.  This  is  not 
fully  true.  Every  one  of  these  millionaires  has  had  the 
equivalent  in  private  personal  reflection  and  observa- 
tion of  a college  man,  and  without  this  reflection  and 
observation  they  would  never  have  become  great  suc- 
cesses, while  with  regular  college  trainings  they  could 
have  achieved  their  successes  in  much  shorter  time. 
However,  you  may  carve  it  down  on  a marble  slab  that 
there  would  be  fewer  bankrupts  every  day  if  there  were 
a little  less  ‘hard  work’  and  a good  deal  more  ‘brain 
exercise  5 among  the  persons  striving  for  fortune,  in 
the  business  departments.” 

I asked  Mr.  Ogden  to  tell  me  in  detail  in  what  man- 
ner a college  graduate  could  use  his  education.  Mr. 
Ogden  replied  : 

“Let  me  take  the  case  of  the  non-college  graduate 
first.  Suppose  he  is  about  16  years  of  age  and  secures 
employment  as  assistant  salesman.  He  begins  at  $4 
per  week,  learns  the  prices  of  goods  in  his  department, 
and,  if  he  is  steady  and  respectful  and  intelligent,  he 
probably  will  be  getting  $8  or  $10  per  week  when  he  is 
20  years  old — the  time  when  the  college  graduate  of 
the  same  age  first  comes  to  the  same  shop.  What 
future  has  this  non-college  graduate  before  him  ? If 
he  continues  steady  and  respectful,  and  does  his  work 
intelligently  and  becomes  a good  talker  he  is  liable  to 
be  made  head  salesman  or  floor-walker.  But  there  he 
reaches  the  highest  rung  he  will  ever  reach  unless  he 
has  extraordinary  genius  and  studies  in  his  off-duty 
hours.  His  range  of  vision  is  usually  restricted  to 
learning  from  the  ‘ buyer  * the  desirable  features  of  this 
or  that  article — its  fashionableness,  its  harmony  in  color 
with  the  outfit  the  prospective  customer  already  pos- 
sesses, and  in  this  way  to  induce  a sale.  His  mind  has 
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not  been  trained  to  see  at  a glance  that  one  prospective 
customer  of  a certain  facial  expression  is  most  liable  to 
be  attracted  to  a certain  grade  and  pattern  of  goods, 
and  that  a second  prospective  customer  with  a different 
facial  expression — of  a different  type  of  character,  in 
short — is  most  liable  to  be  attracted  to  a totally  differ- 
ent grade  and  pattern  of  merchandise.  Lacking  this 
mental  training,  this  ability  to  perceive  different  char- 
acteristics in  customers,  the  non-college  graduate 
salesman  loses  considerable  of  the  time  his  employer  is 
paying  for,  he  often  wearies  the  customer  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  will  not  finally  buy,  and  when  the  cus- 
tomer does  buy  he  possibly  may  be  kept  from  returning 
to  this  shop  because  the  clerk  has  sold  him  a grade  of 
goods  which,  if  the  salesman  had  been  an  educated 
man,  he  would  never  have  offered  to  that  particular 
customer  in  the  first  place. 

“ Now  let  us  turn  to  the  college  graduate.  He  is  20 
years  old  when  he  is  ready  to  enter  business.  He 
finds  he  must  indeed  start  off  with  the  same  amount  of 
salary  ($4  per  week)  as  the  non-college  graduate  did 
four  years  before,  and  in  the  same  minor  capacity— 
that  of  assistant  salesman.  This  is  of  course  rather  un- 
inviting to  the  college  man.  But  if  he  is  sensible  he 
will  realize  that  it  is  only  for  a short  time  that  he  is 
worth  no  more  to  his  employer  than  a person  of  the 
same  age  who  begins  the  business  at  the  same  time 
without  a college  education.  The  handicap  against 
the  college  man  soon  ends.  With  his  mind  trained  to 
observation  and  reasoning,  he  snaps  up  in  a few  months 
the  many  little  ‘ tricks’  in  his  business  and  the  reasons 
for  them  which  it  has  taken  the  man  with  the  untrained 
mind  his  four  years  to  perceive  and  fully  understand. 
With  his  eye  trained  at  college  to  note  contrasts  and 
harmonies  and  the  like,  the  graduate  readily  under- 
stands the  appreciation  of  these  in  goods  by  one  class  of 
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customers  and  the  lack  of  appreciation  by  the  other 
class.  With  the  knowledge  of  literary  matters  he  has  ac- 
quired, he  knows  constantly  what  authors  are  popular 
just  at  that  time,  why  they  are  so  and  which  of  the  works 
are  most  likely  to  attract  customers  ; so  that  he  knows 
how  and  what  to  place  in  plain  view  to  arrest  the  cus- 
tomer who  happens  to  be  passing’in  quest  of  something 
else.  It  must  here  be  noted  that,  people  do  not  go  to 
shops  with  the  predetermination  of  buying  everything 
they  actually  do  buy.  They  go  to  buy  one  or  two  certain 
articles  ; but,  happening  to  be  pleased  by  a third  article 
and  a fourth,  they  buy  those  also.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
better  the  clerks  in  charge  of  these  ‘ additional  ’ count- 
ers the  more  extensive  will  be  these  additional  sales. 
All  this  not  only  induces  sure  sales,  but  saves  much  of 
the  time  the  employer  pays  for  (that  clerk  is  able  to 
please  most  customers  who  serves  the  most  quickly)  ; 
but  in  addition  the  customer  finds  himself  so  satisfied 
with  his  treatment  that  he  becomes  a regular  purchaser 
at  that  store. 

“ Services  of  this  kind  are  sure  to  be  recognized  by 
the  employer,  and  the  college  man  goes  up  higher  and 
higher,  getting  his  salary  made  larger  and  larger.  He 
improves  steadily  the  higher  he  goes,  and  before  long 
he  becomes  a trusted  ‘buyer’  or  manager  with  a large 
salary.  If  he  is  still  ambitious,  he  can  soon  become  his 
employer’s  partner  or  can  start  out  for  himself,  secure 
in  the  feeling  that  if  he  cannot  become  an  actual  mill- 
ionaire he  can  at  least  become  very  well  off. 

“ The  advantage  of  a college  education  to  a business 
man  does  not  end  here,”  Mr.  Ogden  continued. 
“When  a man  has  made  a fortune  for  himself,  his  nat- 
ural question  is  : How  can  I get  the  greatest  amount 
of  enjoyment  from  what  I hove  amassed  ? Well,  I 
don’t  think  it  requires  any  lengthy  argument  on  my 
part  to  show  that  the  rich  merchant  who  buys  fine 
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paintings,  patronizes  learned  institutions,  builds  librar- 
ies, and  travels  extensively,  as  they  all  do,  would  derive 
infinitely  more  pleasure  from  these  recreations  if  he  had 
a college  education  than  if  he  has  not. 

“ It  is  the  same  no  matter  what  the  business  chosen 
may  be.  The  whole  secret  of  successful  work  consists 
in  finding  out  what  the  public  want  and  then  giving 
them  the  thing  they  want  before  any  one  else  offers 
it  to  them.  In  the  professions  also  it  is  the  same.  A 
clergyman  wishes  a high-salaried  pulpit  ; he  gets  it 
by  finding  out  what  sort  of  sermon  the  congregation 
wants,  and  then  giving  them  that  article  before  any  one 
else  offers  it  to  them.  An  author  wishes  to  write  a 
book  that  will  sell  a million  copies  ; he  sells  the  million 
copies  if  he  can  find  out  what  sort  of  book  the  public 
want  and  giving  it  to  them  while  they  still  want  it.  And 
so  with  the  real  estate  man,  the  wholesale  grocer,  and 
the  other  business  men  ; they  each  find  out  what  sort  of 
article  the  public  want,  and  then  go  to  work  and  give 
it  to  them — the  successful  supplier  in  each  case  (be  he 
minister,  author,  or  dry-goods  man)  being  the  greatest 
and  quickest  success  whose  clear,  rapidly  reasoning 
mind  finds  out  first  what  the  public  want,  and  impels 
him  to  get  the  article  ready  for  the  public’s  use  before 
any  one  else  has  discovered  what  this  want  may  be.” 
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Along  the  line  that  marks  the  land  and  sea, 

A dull  gray  cloud  appears  and  there  begins 
To  spread,  and  soon  the  sky  is  cover’d  o’er 
With  inky  clouds  as  black  as  darkest  night. 

The  dazzling  lightning  gleams,  the  thunder  rolls,. 
And  all  the  earth  and  sea  are  deeply  stirred. 

The  heaving  waters  show  a foamy  crest, 

The  trees  their  waving  branches  toss  aloft, 

And  mountains  tremble  to  their  very  roots. 

The  chilling,  pelting  rain  in  torrents  falls  ; — 

The  bitter  north-wind  sweeps  across  the  sea, 

And  strikes  the  mast  of  yonder  wand’ring  bark — 
A sharp  report,  its  shrouds  are  rent  apart  ; 

Its  sails  are  torn  to  shreds  ; its  ropes  are  cut, 

And  soon  a drifting  wreck  may  be  its  fate. 

Black  night  comes  down  upon  the  land  and  sea  ; 
The  cold  rain  falls  in  torrents,  the  wild  wind  blows,. 
The  thunder  peals,  the  vivid  lightnings  flash. 

When  morning  broke  the  bright  sun  rose  in  state. 
And  shed  her  beaming  light  far  o’er  the  land  ; 

The  bark  that  was  oppressed  the  night  before, 

At  anchor  on  the  water  rose  and  fell. 

J.  Stanislaus  Taaffe,  ’02, 
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A LETTER  FROM  CONGRESSMAN 
GLYNN. 


House  of  Representatives 
Washington.  D.  C. 


Mr.  J.  IV.  Linnelian,  S.  J., 

New  York  City. 

Mv  Dear  Friend  : — 

I have  your  letter  of  the  7th 
and  would  have  replied  before  but  have  been  out  of 
town  on  business.  If  I can  find  time  from  my  pri- 
vate business  and  official  duties,  I will  be  pleased 
to  send  you  a contribution  for  the  Fordham  Monthly. 

You  state  the  matter  correctly  when  you  say  that 
I have  “ a special  interest  in  the  Monthly.”  Out- 
side of  the  Debating  Society  of  the  College,  I believe 
that  the  “Monthly”  is  one  of  the  greatest  educators 
that  could  be  fostered  at  old  St.  John’s.  Whatever 
success  I have  achieved  in  journalism  is  due  mainly 
to  the  training  and  experience  which  I had  in  writing 
while  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “ Monthly.  ” 

If  the  boys  only  appreciate,  the  benefit  accruing 
from  the  contributions  which  they  might  make  to 
the  “ Monthly  ” from  time  to  time,  I am  sure  they 
would  give  it  much  more  attention  than  they  prob- 
ably do  to-day.  I look  back  with  pleasure  upon  some 
of  my  articles  in  the  “ Monthly,’’  and  really  believe 
that  they  are  as  good  work  as  I have  done  since. 

Trusting  that  all  the  professors  whom  I knew 
when  a student  are  in  good  health,  and  that  Fordham 
is  flourishing,  I am,  with  great  respect, 

Sincerely  Yours, 

Martin  H.  Glynn. 
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'nr^HE  Holy  Cross  Purple  is,  to  our  mind,  a beau 
J ideal  college  publication.  For  neatness,  com- 
pactness and  sterling  worth  of  reading  matter, 
it  is  almost  without  a peer.  Its  system  of  indexing 
paragraphs  is  one  which  might  be  copied  with  much  ad- 
vantage by  other  magazines  of  the  kind.  A prominent 
feature  of  the  beau  ideal  magazine  is  however  want- 
ing. We  have  scanned  its  pages  in  vain  for  an  Ex- 
change column. 

The  October  number  of  the  Purple  contains  a bit  of 
verse  entitled  “Other  Days,”  which  is  very  cleverly 
written.  The  closing  stanza  runs  as  follows. 

“And  now,  when  cares  surge  noisily 
About  my  burdened  life,  the  ring 
Of  old,  sweet  voices  on  the  wing 
Of  Time,  awakes  such  thoughts  in  me 
Of  other  days.’’ 

The  Lafayette  is  one  of  the  best  weekly  publications 
we  have  on  our  exchange  list.  All  the  news  of  the 
college  is  presented  in  an  attractive  style.  It  is  a matter 
of  no  small  wonder  to  us  how  a weekly  can  gather 
together  such  a wealth  of  good  articles  in  such  a short 
space  of  time  and  yet  have  them  free  from  that  indes- 
cribable something  which  though  silent  says  louder 
than  words,  “ concocted  in  much  haste.  ” 

We  notice  with  pleasure  that  Lafayette’s  prospects  for 
a first  class  foot-ball  team  are  very  bright.  May  the 
record  of  this,  literally,  fine  de  siecle  team  surpass  that 
of  the  team  of  ‘96. — which,  by  the  way,  would  be  super- 
lative praise. 
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The  Abbey  Student  contains  an  exceedingly  well  written 
essay  on  “ The  Oxford  Movement.”  The  writer  handles 
his  subject  with  great  skill,  showing  that  he  is  fully 
conversant  with  it. 

The  Student  also  notices  editorially  the  demise  of  the 
noted  Agnostic,  Robert  Ingersoll.  Among  other  things 
the  writer  has  this  to  say  of  Ingersoll,  which  presents 
us  with  a view  of  his  true  character.  “ Ingersoll  was  not 
a great  man  but  he  was  a shrewd  man  ; shrewd  enough 
to  perceive  that  infidelity  is  becoming  a very  popular 
creed.  He  was  shrewd  enough  to  hide  his  own  ignor- 
ance under  the  resemblance  of  wisdom,  shrewd  enough 
to  boldly  face  his  equals  and  inferiors,  and  steer  clear 
of  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  his  superiors. — His 
memory  will  be  short-lived  for  his  life  work  does  not 
deserve  to  live.” 

It  may  be  added  that  Ingersoll’s  shrewdness  consisted 
in  knowing  what  he  did  not  know.  Under  no  pretence 
would  he  enter  into  an  argument  with  a Catholic  priest. 

“ The  Notre  Dame  Scholastic  must  be  befriended  in 
an  especial  manner  by  the  Poetic  Muse.  In  its  edition 
of  September  16th,  we  glean  a sonnet  “ The  Rainbow  ” 
which  has  a swing  and  lift  to  it  that  are  positively  re- 
freshing. Did  space  permit  we  would  quote  it  in  its 
entirety.  But  the  introduction  will  suffice  to  show  its 
merit. 

“ Bright,  wondrous  covenant  of  God  with  man, 

Thy  arched  beauty  o’er  the  blue  sky  streams, 

And  thy  horizoned  ends,  man  often  dreams, 

Can  point  the  way  that  fleeing  Fortune  ran. 

If  true  that  at  thy  lowest  point  we  can 
Find  heaps  of  gold,  why  then  ’twere  well  thy  beams 
To  mount,  and  where  thy  brightness  purest  gleams 
We’d  grasp  the  beauty  of  thy  azure  span.” 

We  would  that  criticism  had  the  same  healthy  tone 
among  our  American  Exchanges  as  is  evinced  by  the 
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English  Stonyhurst  Magazine.  In  criticising  “ The 
Philosophers’ Prize  Debate,”  so  called,  which  took  place 
erstwhile  in  Stonyhurst  College,  the  critic  plies  the 
scourge  with  a strong  arm.  The  debaters  are,  to  say 
the  least,  compelled  to  recognize  their  limitations. 
Think,  ye  Americans,  of  daring  to  criticise  your  fellow 
students  in  such  terms  as  these!  “The  opener’s 
speech  seemed  suspiciously  like  a deliberate  attempt 
at  dust  throwing.  Mr.  B.  was  fluent  to  excess.  Mr. 
W.  was  far  from  being  perfect  ; above  all  one  high 
flaw  appeared  in  his  speech  which,  with  an  interested 
and  excited  audience,  might  have  been  his  ruin  ” — 
which  is  certainly  flattering  to  Mr.  W’s  debating  pow- 
ers in  as  much  as  the  implication  is  that  his  audience 
was  neither  interested  nor  excited. 

Again,  “ Although  Mr.  Mac  D’s  theme  afforded  abun- 
dant scope  for  rhetorical  skill,  he  failed  to  carry  out 
his  case.”  And  “ Mr.  B.  closed  the  debate  in  a speech 
which  did  not  detain  the  audience  long,  and  out  of  which 
although  it  had  head  and  tail,  the  body  had  dropped.” 

The  following  Exchange’s  have  also  reached  our  sanc- 
tum. Our  Alma  Mater  { Sidney),  The  Matigalore  Maga- 
zine, The  Catholic  High  School  Journal,  The  Black  and 
Red , The  Bee  and  The  Young  Eagle. 

Henry  P.  Downes,  1900. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Externa! Religion,  Its  Use  and  Abuse.  By  George  Tyrrell.  S. 
J.,  Published  by  B.  Herder. 

A widely  prevalent  error  of  our  time  is  the  notion  that  re- 
ligion is  something  purely  internal  and  spiritual,  the  secret  in- 
tercourse of  the  soul  with  God,  that  it  has  no  need  of  anything 
external  such  as  ceremonies,  pictures,  sacramentals,  even 
dogmas.  On  the  other  hand  some  may  err,  but  very  few,  we 
fancy  in  our  days,  by  supposing  that  if  they  comply  with  the 
external  forms  of  religion  they  have  done  their  whole  duty 

If  we  were  pure  spirits  like  the  angels  we  should  require 
no  material  aids  to  raise  our  thoughts  to  God,  and  if  we  were 
mere  animals  we  should  be  able  to  glorify  God  as  mere  animals 
do,  by  following  the  instincts  of  our  sensitive  nature.  But  we 
are  composite  beings  having  a spiritual  soul  and  an  animal 
body,  and  God  expects  us  to  glorify  him  according  to  the  nature 
He  has  given  us.  A son,  who  while  complying  exactly  with  all 
the  exterior  requirements  of  filial  duty,  would  remain  cold  and 
indifferent  towards  his  parents  in  his  heart,  would  be  justly 
condemned  as  a hypocrite.  A son,  who  though  dearly  loving 
his  parents  in  his  heart  would  never  give  them  the  slightest 
external  token  of  that  love,  but  treat  them  always  as  perfect 
strangers,  would  be  suspected  of  mental  derangement.  In 
like  manner  a purely  external  or  a purely  internal  religion 
would  be  equally  unnatural  to  man.  And  therefore  God,  who 
has  ordained  that  knowledge  should  come  to  us  through  the 
senses  and  be  perfected  in  the  mind,  has  likewise  decreed  that 
holiness  should  be  borne  in  upon  us  through  the  senses  to  re- 
ceive its  final  actualization  in  the  soul. 

Father  Tyrrell,  in  his  usual  able  fashion,  strives  to  make 
this  point  clear  in  the  volume  which  lies  before  us,  the 
reading  of  which  will  amply  repay  the  seeker  after  truth. 

The  Re-action  Fro?7i  Agnostic  Science.  By  Rev.  W.  J.,  Mad- 
den. B.  Herder. 

A more  momentous  question  is  the  one  treated  by  Father 
Madden  and  put  forward  by  a multitude  of  modern  thinkers — 
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Should  we  have  any  religion  at  all  ? During  the  present  cen- 
tury it  has  been  loudly  proclaimed  that  a substitute  for  religion 
has  been  found.  Science,  we  were  told,  by  which  is  meant  the 
knowledge  of  the  material  world  about  us,  rejecting  or  ignoring 
the  existence  of  its  Creator,  would  amply  satisfy  all  the  yearn- 
ings of  our  nature.  Well,  it  has  been  tried,  and  it  has  failed,  as 
its  votaries  are  beginning  to  confess  in  the  bitterness  of  their 
hearts.  It  has  not  told  us  whence  we  come  or  whither  we  are 
going.  It  has  found  no  means  to  secure  peace  and  happiness 
here  below.  It  has  not  taught  us  how  to  prevent  crime,  how 
to  keep  the  wicked  from  prospering,  the  innocent  from  suffer- 
ing. Mr.  Huxley  thinks  the  best  way  would  be  for  some"  friend- 
ly comet  to  collide  with  this  wretched  earth  and  end  up  the 
whole  thing  in  destruction.”  Carlyle  groans  over  the  '‘black 
confusion”  of  things.  Mr.  Spencer,  takes  refuge  in  “ the  Un- 
knowable.” The  Darwinists  say  our  troubles  are  only  one 
phase  of  everlasting  Evolution,  but  what  we  are  going  to 
evolute  into,  they  are  unable  to  tell. 

The  Church  alone  holds  the  key  of  the  mystery,  and  those 
who  reject  her  teaching  must  continue  to  grope  in  darkness  of 
mind  and  anguish  of  spirit,  passing  from  theory  to  theory, 
from  conjecture  to  conjecture,  driven  about  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine — ships  without  rudder — wandering  stars. 

A General  History  of  the  Ch ristian  Era.  Vol.  III.  The 
Social  Revolution.  By  A.  Guggenberger,  S.  J.  B.  Herder. 

Teachers  of  history  are  sometimes  surprised  to  find  that  their 
pupils  take  so  little  interest  in  a subject  which  ought  to  appeal 
at  once  to  the  minds  of  the  young,  eager  as  they  are  to  hear  of 
great  men  and  great  deeds,  foreign  lands  and  wars.  The  fault 
we  think,  lies  generally  in  the  text-book.  Some  are  too  diffuse, 
and  the  pupil  is  dismayed  at  the  prospect  of  reading  five  or  ten 
pages  a night  without  marginal  guide-posts  or  summaries  of  the 
events  recorded.  Others  go  to  the  opposite  extreme.  'They 
are  mere  dry  skeleton-lists  of  names  and  dates,  strings  of  facts 
not  connected  together  in  one  continuous  story.  The  present 
work  comes  near  the  happy  mean.  The  third  volume  brings 
the  narration  down  to  the  close  of  the  Spanish-American  war. 
But  three  large  volumes  are  too  much  for  a text-book.  W e hope 
the  author  will  issue  a condensed  form  for  the  use  of  the  class- 
room. 
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Notes  on  a History  of  Auricular  Confession.  By  Rev.  P.  H. 
Casey,  S.  J. 

We  are  reminded  of  David  and  Goliath  when  we  see  this 
little  pamphlet  of  1 1 7 pages  coming  forth  to  do  battle  with  Mr. 
Lea’s  three  octavo  volumes.  Mr.  Lea’s  work  made  quite  a stir 
when  it  first  appeared  ; and  was  widely  read  even  by  many  who 
do  not  profess  to  study  theological  questions.  Its  object  was 
to  show  that  auricular  confession  was  unknown  in  the  first  days 
of  the  Church  ; that  it  was  an  abuse  that  gradually  crept  in.  To 
prove  this  the  author  brings  forth  a great  array  of  quotations 
from  early  Christian  writers,  which,  as  he  presents  them,  go  to 
show  that  these  doctors  had  never  heard  of  Confession,  or 
repudiated  it,  or  at  least  had  their  doubts  about  it.  Mr.  Lea’s 
learning  and  research  are  undoubted,  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Fathers  is  only  too  evident.  Truly  a redoubtable  champion 
to  all  appearance.  But  all  his  glittering  panoply  is  dashed  to 
the  ground  by  Father  Casey’s  little  pebble  from  the  brook — a 
simple  statement  of  the  truth. 

Father  Casey  looked  up  the  passages  referred  to  and  found 
that  some  had  been  altered,  some  curtailed  so  as  to  destroy  their 
sense  ; some  which  are  not  clear  brought  forward  to  sustain  Mr. 
Lea’s  view,  while  perfectly  clear  passages  in  support  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  were  passed  over  in  silence.  It  remains  for 
M r.  Lea  to  clear  his  reputation  if  he  can.  F ather  Casey  s style 
is  straightforward  and  lucid,  enlivened  by  a delicate  and  cour- 
teous irony  which  makes  his  book  as  agreeable  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive. 
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ACROSS  THE  MOORS. 


The  North  Wind  shrieks,  the  North  Wind  blows 
Across  the  Moors  and  waste  of  snows. 

On  high  the  stars  flash  quick  and  bright, 

They  cheer  the  heart  so  drear  to-night. 

They  urge  him  on  with  friendly  smile. 

His  weary  steps  with  hope  beguile, 

Till,  from  the  drifts  that  sweep  the  plain 
He  finds  the  oft  lost  path  again. 

And  thus  the  kindly  stars  o’erhead 
The  wanderer’s  step  with  love  have  lead. 

They  see  him  reach  the  cottage  door 
At  last  to  rest — to  roam  no  more. 

When  dawned  the  flushing  morn  so  bright, 

And  veiled  the  silver  stars  of  night. 

Then  woke  the  wanderer  from  his  dream 
To  bless  those  stars  that  shine  unseen. 

So  when  the  North  Wind  shrieks  and  blows 
Across  our  life’s  wild  griefs  and  woes. 

Fear  not,  but  bravely  face  the  blast 
And  soon  you’ll  find  all  danger  past. 

Bereft  and  sad  though  we  may  roam 
There  still  are  stars  to  light  us  home. 


Halifax. 
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THE  RAIN=DROP. 


I WAS  a proud,  proud  rain-drop  of  wondrous 
beauty,  purer  than  the  purest  crystal,  more 
glistening  than  the  most  precious  gem.  I was 
proud  of  my  power,  for  what  are  more  powerful 
than  the  Elements  one  of  which  I was  a part.  In 
a battle  of  the  Elements  I fell.  I will  tell  you  of 
my  fall. 

Proudly  I sat  as  on  my  cloudy  chariot  I drove 
my  flying  steeds  of  black  across  the  infinite  area 
of  the  heavens.  I was  seeking  the  battle,  the  battle 
of  the  Elements,  the  rumble  of  whose  cannon,  and 
the  flashes  of  whose  guns  I had  observed  in  the 
distance.  While  yet  afar  off  from  the  battle,  as  I 
rode  through  the  air,  the  great  Sun,  the  mightiest 
of  our  rulers,  looked  down  upon  me  from  his 
throne  of  glittering  gold  and  smiled.  Under  his 
brilliant  gaze  the  bright  steel  of  my  armor  shone 
resplendent.  Now,  as  I neared  the  battle,  1 could 
see  my  comrades  in  the  fight  falling  to  the  earth 
far  beneath  in  countless  numbers. 

This  surely  was  the  battle  of  the  Mighty.  The 
bellowing  Thunder  roared  and  roared.  The 
merciless  Lightning  rent  our  chariots  and  dashed 
us  to  the  earth.  The  Clouds,  our  leaders,  rushed 
headlong  into  the  fray  with  faces  black  with  rage, 
only  to  be  battered  and  broken.  They  were  as  brave 
warriors  who  fight  with  an  unseen  foe,  the  flashes 
of  whose  guns  appear  now  here,  now  there,  but 
always  pouring  in  a deadly  fire. 


THE  RAIN-DROP. 
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Thus  the  Lightning  and  the  Thunder  fought 
us.  The  noise  and  the  turmoil  were  terrible,  but 
we,  nothing  daunted,  pushed  on.  Now  I advanced 
standing  secure  in  my  chariot.  But  alas!  Help- 
less 1 ! The  Thunder,  enraged  by  our  continued 
resistance,  now  summoned  all  his  forces  with  his 
roaring  battle-cry.  At  the  same  moment,  the 
Lightning  flashed  its  signal  for  a final  charge,  and 
then  together  they  rushed  furiously  upon  us, 
breaking,  and  rending  our  shattered  forces.  The 
Clouds  were  sent  scurrying  across  the  heavens,  and 
we  were  hurled  to  the  earth.  Down,  down,  down, 

I fell.  My  broken  armor  glistened  no  more  in 
the  rays  of  the  Sun,  who  after  this  last  onset 
stretched  across  the  skies  the  rainbow,  the  beaut- 
eous signal  of  peace. 

I fell  upon  the  slope  of  a wooded  hill,  amid  leaves 
of  scarlet,  and  purple,  and  gold.  Broken  in  my 
pride,  and  feeling  the  bitter  sting  of  shame,  1 slunk 
away  from  these  beautiful  things  and  buried  my- 
self in  the  earth.  Oh  ! if  I had  not  been  so  proud 
of  my  strength, — weak,  weak  thing  that  I am — 
I would  then  have  been  clothed  in  splendor,  and 
seated  in  the  halls  of  the  mighty,  instead  of  being 
black  with  filth,  and  buried  in  the  low,  dirty  earth. 

I cursed  my  pride.  The  dark  days  of  my  im- 
prisonment dragged  wearily  along.  One  day,  how- 
ever, I came  to  the  foot  of  a sparkling  spring,  which 
in  its  merry  babble  seemed  to  say  : “ Come  to  me 
and  be  purified,  and  see  once  more  the  brightlightof 
day.”  As  I looked  at  its  pure  waters  the  lowliness 
of  my  present  condition  seemed  to  overwhelm  me, 
but  only  for  an  instant.  In  I plunged  and  soon 
rose  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  more  beautiful  than 
I had  ever  been.  There  I joined  in  meekness  a 
gentle  little  stream  which  flowed  quietly  into  a 
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clear,  crystal  pool.  While  there  pondering  on  my 
false  pride  and  its  just  punishment,  the  mighty  Sun, 
looking  down  upon  me,  pitied  me  in  my  fallen 
condition,  and  wishing  me  once  more  to  grace  his 
magnificent  kingdom,  drew  me  gently  up  in  his 
great  warm  rays  of  love.  And  now  I am  back 
among  my  fellows  more  resplendent  than  ever, 
and  happier  than  before,  since  pride  has  given 
place  to  humility. 


E.  J.  Mitchell,  1902. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  PROGRESS  OF  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE  ON  THE  POETIC  SPIRIT. 


THE  world  in  its  evolution  from  ignorance  and 
barbarism  to  learning  and  civilization,  from 
chaos  to  marble  temples  and  regulary  laid 
out  cities  and  towns,  has  been  very  like  a man.  In 
the  beginning,  (he  babe  enraptured  at  the  possess- 
ion of  a toy  and  seeing  all  the  treasures  of  Ind  in 
a piece  of  shining  glass;  then  childhood  with 
its  great  round  questioning  eyes,  its  fear  of  ghosts 
and  the  wicked  shapes  that  lurk  in  the  dark,  its 
imagination  that  never  tires  but  pictures  scene 
after  scene,  wild,  fantastic,  mystical ; then  care- 
less boyhood  which  romps  and  plays,  wastes  time 
and  grows,  and  revels  in  the  mere  fact  of  living; 
then  youth  with  its  sighs  and  long,  long  thoughts, 
its  ambitions  and  chateaux  in  Spain,  its  trials  and 
temptations — its  love  ; next,  the  steady  married 
man,  scarred  by  time  and  full  of  business,  ever 
on  the  alert  for  dollars  and  cents,  talks  of  stocks 
and  his  spirits  fluctuate  with  the  quotations  ; after 
this  comes  as:e  with  its  cane  and  rheumatism  and 
tales  of  the  times  that  were,  and  then  finis. 

The  spirit  of  the  world  has  passed  through  all 
these  stages  up  to  the  twentieth  century  which 
beholds  its  manhood,  its  age  of  bustle  and  busi- 
ness. Childhood  and  youth  have  gone  and  with 
them  in  the  lapse  of  centuries  poetry  too  has  slip- 
ped away  unnoticed,  has  become  a happy  re- 
membrance like  a boy’s  pranks,  sports  and  aspir- 
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ations  become  to  himself  when  looking  back  on 
them  from  mature  manhood. 

To-day,  hard  common  sense  rules  the  earth  and 
the  ages  which  produced  Giants  and  Epics,  the 
inspiring  times  of  the  long  ago  when  eyes  really 
did  “ In  a fine  frenzy  roll,”  pierce  through  the 
ocean  and  the  clouds  and  behold  the  “ Angels  in 
Heaven  above  and  the  Demons  down  under  the 
sea  ” have  become  subjects  of  legend  and  tradition. 
In  this  matter-of-fact  money-mad  country  of  ours 
where  a man  nonchalantly  steps  up  to  a telephone 
and  chats  with  a friend  three  thousand  miles  away, 
across  a continent,  poetry  has  lost  caste.  What 
poets  used  to  dream  about  and  set  to  word-music, 
tenacious,  plodding,  hard-workingman  has  accom- 
plished and  facts  have  superseded  fevered  fancies, 
Aladdin  and  his  wonderful  lamp  are  commonplace 
beside  an  electric  light ; the  Genius  its  possession 
controlled,  whose  approach  was  heralded  by  a 
clap  of  thunder  and  who  came  with  a rushing  of 
mighty  winds,  in  comparison  with  the  modern 
check-book  as  a wealth-producer  was  an  infant 
in  arms;  the  monsters  so  interestingly  descanted 
upon  in  the  yarns  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor  may  be 
seen  free  by  the  New  York  public  on  Sundays  in 
the  Aquarium  ; his  hair-raising  adventures  wane 
into  insignificance  when  a Rougemont  testifies, 
and  an  up-to-date  rapid-fire  gun  would  make  the 
greatest  prodigy  he  saw,  picayune  and  ridiculous. 
The  nineteenth  century  has  vanquished  distance, 
it  has  caught  and  enslaved  the  forked  lightning  of 
the  heavens,  the  tops  of  our  buildings  will  soon  be 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  our  divers  stroll 
upon  the  deepest  bottom  of  the  sea,  our  railroads 
have  threaded  continents,  our  miners  tunnel  into 
the  very  bowels  of  mountains,  it  is  an  age  of  mir- 
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acles  and  face  to  face  with  its  deeds  the  song  of  the 
poet  has  became  a dead  language  ! We  still  read 
poetry,  most  of  us  admire  it  greatly,  no  man  is 
considered  educated  who  is  not  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  it  and  its  best  producers,  we  con- 
verse about  it  frequently — between  dances  or 
when  the  curtain  falls  at  the  theatre — but  we 
really  haven’t  the  time  to  engage  in  it  ourselves. 
The  stage-coach  of  poetic  romantic  times  has  given 
way  to  the  railroad  train  ; the  world  is  rushing 
along  too  fast  nowadays — stop  to  write  a poem 
and  you’ll  be  left  behind. 

Science  has  made  the  world  too  luxurious  for 
the  habitation  of  poets.  The  time  may  be  ripe  for 
a Juvenal  or  a Horace,  but  ye  shades  of  Crom- 
well ! Imagine  your  secretary  Milton,  the  stern 
rigorous  Puritan,  reclining  in  an  easy  chair  in  a 
room  of  one  of  our  palatial  hotels.  He  languidly 
presses  the  electric  button  for  pen,  ink  and  paper, 
dictates  an  immortal  stanza  or  two  to  his  type- 
writer, a valet  helps  on  his  hat  and  coat,  the  elevat- 
or brings  him  down  stairs  and  an  automobile  car- 
riage transports  him  to  an  afternoon  tea  where  the 
ladies  admire  his  long  hair  and  ethereal  expression 
and  where  he  talks  unintelligibly  about  aesthetics. 
This  is  not  the  atmosphere  that  produces  poets, 
this  is  not  the  existence  that  inspires  lofty  ideals 
and  sublime  sentiments  ! There  are  no  electric 
buttons  nor  afternoon  teas  in  'Parnassus,  on  the 
contrary  we  are  told  “ Its  barren  soil  and  silent 
woods  render  it  fit  and  agreeable  for  poetic  medi- 
tation.” 

Among  all  the  sciences  of  to-day,  the  one  most 
eagerly  studied  and  most  persistently  indulged  in 
is  the  science  of  money-making.  To  this  can 
probably  be  traced  the  death-blow  to  poetry. 
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Poetry  is  too  God-given  a gift  to  be  reeled  off  at 
so  many  dollars  a square  inch,  and  the  Muse  is  the 
most  coy  and  elusive  maiden  and  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  throwing  herself  at  one,  simply  because  a 
publisher  wants  to  fill  up  space  and  offers  a fabul- 
ous price  for  a sonnet  on  some  celebrity’s  eye- 
brows. Rudyard  Kipling,  is  the  only  active  writer 
to-day  to  whom  a veracious  man  could  point  and 
without  ablush  say:  “There  is  a Poet;  ” — and 
that,  only  if  to  have  said  some  poetic  things  is  to 
have  merited  the  title  of  poet.  But  even  he — our 
solitary  boast — is  rapidly  developing  into  a 
machine  for  tilling  the  magazines.  Too  soon  we 
fear,  the  Midas  touch  will  have  turned  the  Muse 
into  a cold  unresponsive  statue. 

The  very  science  of  versification  itself  is  a hob- 
ble on  Pegasus.  The  book  of  Job  is  the  sublimest 
poetry  the  world  has  ever  seen  or  ever  will  and  it 
is  prose.  ’Tis  true  the  world  can  boast  of  a 
Homer,  a Vergil,  a Dante,  and  a Milton,  who  in 
verse  have  astounded  and  delighted  mankind  with 
their  daring  conceptions  and  beautiful  imageries, 
but  they  are  such  a minority  compared  with  the 
legions  of  mere  versifiers  that  surely  they  are  the 
exceptions  which  but  prove  what  we  say.  Again 
they  made  use  of  the  simplest  in  form,  of  all  verse. 
Blank  verse  can  hardly  be  called  the  science  of 
vei  sification,  it  is  rather  the  first  step  in  the 
science.  Rhyme  and  metre  hindered  Pope,  who 
might  have  been  a colossus  in  the  poetic  world 
had  he  not  been  a slave  to  polish  and  elegant  epi- 
grammatic verse.  Poetry  can  no  more  be  bridled 
and  restrained  than  the  roaring  cataract  ; it  is  too 
vast  for  confines,  in  its  very  essence  it  is  to  eleva- 
ted, too  wild  and  free  to  move  in  a certain  fixed 
gait. 
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The  two  most  conspicuous  examples  of  men 
who  brought  science  and  scientific  experiment 
into  their  work  are  Robert  Browning  and  Alfred 
Tennyson.  Browning  is  intensely  scientific  and 
unintelligible.  His  thoughts  were  grand,  poetic, 
but  he  could  not  fit  them  into  the  metre  ; he  did 
the  best  he  could  and  left  the  rest  out;  hence  the 
difficulty  to  understand  him.  Tennyson,  rather 
“Dipt  into  the  future,  and  saw  the  wonders  that 
would  be  ” than  dwelt  on  those  that  were. 

To-day  science  is  warring  against  the  Catholic 
Church  and,  ipso  facto , against  poetry  itself  : The 
Church  after  Greece  and  Rome,  through  centuries 
of  barbaric  atrocity  and  persecution  preserved  and 
fostered  education  which  makes  poetry  possible 
because  it  gives  that  appreciation  of  the  truly 
beautiful  and  the  power  of  expressing  it  in  words 
which  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  poet.  The  Church 
to-day  as  formerly,  is  the  refuge  and  consolation 
of  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful.  We  are  living  in 
an  age  of  commercial  progress  and  invention,  an 
age  of  immorality  and  infidelity.  In  our  midst 
poetry  wanders  unheeded  and  alone.  The  rumble 
of  trains,  the  clang  of  bells,  the  whirl  of  wheels, 
bewilder  her.  The  smoke  of  our  manufactories 
sickens  her.  The  sight  of  our  moral  degradation 
horrifies  her.  To  whom  shall  she  fly  in  her  ex- 
tremity but  to  that  Church  which  has  cherished 
her  before,  to  that  Church  which  relies  on  the 
most  poetic  of  books  for  confirmation  of  its  doc- 
trine, to  that  Church  whose  ceremonials  are  still 
sublime  in  an  age  of  ridicule,  to  that  Church  which 
teaches  a religion  which  is  a true  epic  having 
Christ  for  its  hero  and  in  the  inspired  words  of  a 
Matthew,  a Mark,  a Luke,  and  a John. 


James  O’Neill  Jr,  '00. 
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IN  THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES. 


IN  the  last  chapter  of  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop , 
Kit,  now  a grown  man  with  children  of  his 
own  to  whom  he  had  oft  told  the  tale  of  little 
Nell,  and  her  sad  childhood  days,  takes  his  child- 
ren on  a ramble  to  the  old  street  trod  so  often 
by  him  as  a boy  in  service  of  Nell’s  grandfather. 
London  had  changed  since  Kit’s  boyhood  days 
houses  had  been  demolished  and  streets  widened 
until  the  time  came  when  Kit,  standing  on  the 
corner  of  a widened  street  could  point  only  in  a 
vague  kind  of  a way  with  his  cane  and  say : “ It 
was  about  here  the  old  house  of  Nell’s  grandfather 
stood.” 

Now,  an  old  boy  going  back  to  Fordham  is 
pretty  much  in  the  same  box  with  Kit,  especially 
when  he  meets  with  sons,  now  at  college,  of  the 
very  playmates  of  thirty-five  years  ago  and  starts  in 
to  tell  them  where  this,  that,  and  the  other  stood. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  only  real,  genuine  things 
of  the  days  of  ’6 1 left,  are  the  present  parlor  build- 
ing, the  clock,  and  the  pump.  The  grand  old  elms 
that  divided  Second  from  First  Division  are  no 
more.  It  made  me  think  that  a Minnesota  lum- 
berman with  his  axe  and  saw  had  visited  the 
grounds.  But  the  old,  rusty,  squeaky,  thirst-satis- 
fying pump  was  there  yet,  a Father  Matthew’s 
disciple  of  unknown  age. 

Then  the  clock  that  struck  out  the  tragedies  and 
comedies,  the  sighs  and  laughs  of  students  for 
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half  a century  back  ! That  old  clock  had  for  the 
old  boy  all  sorts  of  sounds — Ding,  dong,  ding, 
dong,  meant  Six  A.  M.  on  a cold  and  wintry  morn- 
ing ; it  meant  coffee  and  hash — and  hoe  cake  on 
festival  days.  Ye  steak,  chop,  and  chicken-fed 
lads,  think  of  the  simple  gastronomical  pleasures 
of  thirty  years  ago 

Then  there  were  strokes  of  that  bell  in  the 
clock  that  meant  the  beginning  of  our  long  happy 
Thursdays  in  the  leafy  month  of  June.  These  are 
days  that  are  gone.  Our  games  of  ball,  our 
tramps  to  the  woods,  to  Highbridge  and  Fordham 
Landing,  where  we  took  our  annual  bath — yes, 
I repeat  it,  our  annual  bath.  You  kickers  of  to- 
day, look  back  and  then  let  your  tongues  be  still. 
With  your  lavatories,  bathrooms,  individual 
studies  and  bedrooms — shades  of  Caesar  think  of 
it ! There  were  three  mile-stones  in  our  weekly 
routine  which  were  ever  present  in  our  lives  and 
found  consolation  in  our  schoolboy  trials  ; they 
were  molasses  and  clean  shirts  Tuesday  night, 
feet  washing  Saturday  afternoon,  and  molasses  and 
clean  shirts  again  Saturday  night. 

I think  somewhere  in  the  Deserted  Village , 
Goldsmith  refers  to  the  few  and  simple  pleasures 
of  the  festive  swain — well  our  luxuries  in  those 
days  were  not  by  any  means  bewildering,  intricate 
or  so  numerous  that  we  could  not  count  them. 

An  old  boy  can  see  the  college  as  he  remembers 
it  by  going  on  the  playground  within  hearing  of 
the  shouting  boys  and  then  shutting  his  eyes.  He 
must  see  it  through  his  memory — through  his 
mind’s  eye  as  it  were. 

The  buildings  that  are  gone  ! The  frame  struct- 
ure on  Third  Division,  playroom,  study  hall  and 
dormitory.  The  old  boys  of  the  time  of  Brother 
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LafTerty,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Gallagher,  and  Mr. 
Trainor,  will  remember  it. 

Then  the  nondescript  kind  of  a barracks  that 
ran  about  on  a line  with  the  new  Second  Division 
building.  Here  was  a structure  roofing  in  cosmo- 
politan pursuits,  for  in  this  building  they  sold  pies, 
they  cobbled  shoes,  they  taught  a preparatory 
class,  and  in  the  cellar  of  this  palatial  structure  we 
washed  out  of  tin  basins,  a water-butt  supplying  us 
with  aqua  pura.  And  in  the  winter  time  we  broke 
these  ice  encrusted  vats  of  water  with  our  tin 
basins,  or  we  went  unwashed  and  uncombed  for 
the  day. 

Well,  from  the  pie  shop  let  us  walk  along  the 
streets  of  memory  to  the  bake  shop.  The  odor  of 
fresh  baking  bread  about  four  o’clock  when  the 
baking  was  o’er  ! They  have  broken  and  shattered 
the  walls  of  that  place  but  the  odor  remains  with 
our  minds  as  of  yore. 

I wonder  if  the  boys  get  fresh  bread  now  ? We 
always  ate  bread  two  or  three  days  old  and,  it  was 
dietetically  speaking,  a very  wise  rule.  But  once 
in  a while  the  baker,  Brother  Dooher,  would  “fall 
down”  repairs  on  oveas  or  some  such  thing, 
and  there  would  be  fresh  bread  for  one  or  two 
meals.  Some  boy  would  scent  the  newness 
of  the  cut  loaf,  and  before  the  line  had  filed  into 
the  refectory  the  signal  “ fresh  bread”  would 
have  passed  to  the  rearmost  smallest  Third  Div- 
sion  boy  (which  was  your  humble  servant  for 
two  or  three  years)  and — well — a fleeting  sleigh 
on  the  Russian  plains  in  the  dead  of  winter  and  a 
pack  of  famished  timber  wolves  rapidly  approach- 
ing— that’s  all  the  picture  vou  need.  We  did 
to  the  bread  what  the  wolves  did  to  the  team  and 
driver.  I think  Steve  Bellau  held  the  record 
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with  thirty-four  slices.  Mark  Burns  came  next 
Alex.  Fournet  a good  third,  Tom  Mason  nearby 
and  if  I mistake  not,  Morg.  O’Brien  came  some- 
where along  eight  or  ninth  in  line.  If  this  is  slan- 
der the  judge  has  the  power  in  his  firm  right  hand 
to  send  the  Editor  of  this  paper  to  Sing  Sing  for 
the  rest  of  the  Editor’s  natural  life — I live  beyond 
his  jurisdiction 

The  refectory  in  those  days  was  a building  that 
stood  to  the  right  of  the  center  stone-clock-sur- 
mounted building.  It  was  a rickety  old  affair 
and  the  powers  that  were,  decided  on  a new  struc- 
ture. The  excavating  along  side  the  old  founda- 
tions was  finished,  and  they  were  ready  to  under- 
pin. 

At  eight-thirty  one  spring  evening  we  left  the 
refectory,  the  last  boy  had  hardly  gotten  ten  feet 
from  the  structure  when  with  a crash  the  roof  fell 
in  upon  the  crumbling  foundations.  Pandemon- 
ium reigned,  with  difficulty  lights  were  extin- 
guished in  the  wrecked  structure  and  no  one  was 
hurt.  Fifteen  minutes  earlier  would  have  been 
the  cause  of  a tablet  erected  somewhere  on  the 
grounds  to  the  memory  of  the  students  who  lost 
their  lives  in  1869  in  the  sad  accident,  &c.,  &c., 
&c.  So  much  for  the  refectory  which  was  rebuilt 
and  again  occupied  ns  a dining-hall. 

Then  from  the  doorway  of  the  old  stone-clock 
building  ran  a three-story  fifteen  foot  wide  struc- 
ture to  the  centre  ol  the  Second  Division  building. 
The  ground  floor  was  given  out  to  piano  practice, 
Brother  Mace,  peace  to  his  soul,  officiating  as 
master. 

Without  being  irreverent,  the  small  boy  at  that 
time  looked  on  Brother  Mace  as  a Liszt,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  all  in  one.  In  our  youth 
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ful  minds  he  ranked  with  Paderewski,  Joseffy, 
Sauer,  and  Hoffman,  of  to-day.  We  knew  he  could 
play  two  pianos,  or  an  organ  and  piano  at  once, 
and  it  was  said  that  with  the  aid  of  his  nose  he 
could  hit  the  keys  of  a third  piano  arranged 
nearby. 

On  the  second  floor  was  the  Wardrobe  with 
Brother  Kaiser  officiating,  good  Brother  Kaiser 
whose  sole  and  only  earthly  wish  and  daily  prayer 
v/as  to  be  frocked  in  a cassock.  As  a rule,  our 
dearest  earthly  wishes  are  not  granted,  but  his  was. 
Whether  he  had  to  apply  to  the  Pope  or  the 
Bishop,  I do  not  know,  but  he  wears  his  cassock 
and  is  happy  ; and  having  been  granted  his  dearest 
earthly  wish,  now  has  no  further  wish  and  hope 
than  that  of  Heaven. 

What  a memory  he  has?  Call  you  by  your 
name  ! No,  not  by  any  means.  First  would  be 
your  number,  then  he  followed  with  your  name. 
And  what  a science  there  was  in  marking  the 
clothes!  My  brother’s  number  was  sixteen,  when 
I became  a student  my  number  became  one 
hundred  and  sixty-sixty;  ergo , when  my  brother’s 
shirts,  pants  etc.,  became  too  small  for  him,  they 
were  marked  with  another  six,  sixteen  became  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  and  into  my  box  they  went. 
Economical  turn  of  mind,  Brother  Kaiser  ! 

The  third  floor  held  the  college  Ecclesiastical 
library,  a sort  of  terra  incognita  to  the  ordinary 
student,  where  dusty  tomes  in  all  the  dead  lang- 
uages reposed. 

The  Second  Division  building  was  to  the  right 
of  the  new  building,  a three-story  affair,  play- 
room, study-hall  and  dormitories.  The  Second 
Division  boys  on  the  long  cold  winter  afternoons, 
between  ice  and  rain,  slush  and  mud,  gathered 
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here,  and  now  and  then  had  a play.  Handy  Andy 
with  Tom  Crimmins  and  Mark  Burns  in  the  lead- 
ing roles  was  a good  Stock  Play  to  be  counted  on 
without  much  preparation  or  scenic  accessories. 
Mark  pitched  a good  ball,  the  first  of  our  curve 
pitchers,  and  had  a ready  tongue,  so  he  and  Tom 
kept  us  all  jolly  and  happy  until  the  ding,  dong, 
ding,  dong,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six;  then 
came  out  the  bingedy  bang,  bang,  bang  of  the  rope 
propelled  bell-clapper,  and  we  adjourned  to  our 
Prosody,  Greek  roots,  Greek  verse,  some  of  which 
for  want  of  daily  practice  has  slipped  our  minds. 

The  chapel  was  where  the  parlor  is  now,  then 
it  was  removed  to  the  building  to  the  left  of  the 
stone  building  as  you  look  towards  Fordham. 
The  blue-stone  buildings  there  in, ’61  to ’68  were 
merely  pencil  outlines  by  good,  old,  cricket-loving 
Dominie  Jones.  The  first  blue-stone  marble- 
trimmed  building  to  go  up  was  the  First  Division 
hall,  then  followed  the  Science  hall  and  the  rest 
came  later. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  any  old-timer  who  goes  to 
Fordham  and  sees  how  the  comforts  of  the  boys 
of  to-day  are  studied — well— that  ihings  are 
changed,  and  the  creature-comforts  of  the  boys 
are  well  studied.  Let  the  boy  who  kicks  because 
his  valet  cannot  be  ever  present  in  his  room,  make 
it  his  business  to  talk  with  some  of  the  old  boys  of 
the  college  life  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  ago 
and  then  get  down  on  his  knees  and  thank  his  Cre- 
ator for  what  he  has,  and  cease  praying  for  ad- 
ditional comforts  and  license. 

Before  I end  this  scrawl,  hurriedly  penciled  on 
a moving  train  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago  on 
my  way  home  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  I must  refer 
to  the  meeting  with  young  Treacy,  the  McManus 
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boys,  and  little  Paul  Gleises.  Dick  Treacy  was 
a First  Division  boy  and  whilst  I knew  less  of  him 
than  my  brother  Alex.,  who  was  his  classmate,  I 
remember  the  awe  with  which  I gazed  upon  his 
curly  locks  and  like  Goldsmith,  wondered  how 
“ one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew.” 

But  the  brakeman  is  yelling  “ Shecaygoe”  in  a 
rich  Milesian  accent,  (accent  acute  on  the  first  e)  so 
I must  quit  my  romancing  amongst,  the  dusty  play- 
grounds of  the  past  and  again  come  down  to,  as 
Mantalini  might  sav,  “ the  deminition  grind  of 
every  day  life,”  take  up  my  grip  and  make  my  way 
to  my  hotel,  using  my  base-running  tactics  of 
younger  days  in  successfully  dodging  the  omni- 
present Chicago  trolley  and  cable  cars,  which 
fear  neither  God,  man,  nor  the  devil. 

Charles  Cristadoro, 

St.  Paul  Minn. 
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The  leaves  without  my  study-window  fall, 

And  flutter  to  the  harden’d  ground, 

In  varied  hues  are  deck’d  the  oaks  and  tall 
Straight  beeches,  which  the  house  surround. 

The  chilling  blasts  of  Winter,  sweeping  o’er 
The  bare,  brown  mead,  the  wooded  hill, 

The  noisome  swamp,  and  heather-cover’d  moor, 

And  by  the  lonely,  silent  mill. 

Around  the  house  the  dismal  north  wind  moans, 
And  sends  its  voice  upon  the  air, 

And  through  the  lofty  trees  the  night  wind  groans, 
And  strips  their  branching  tops  quite  bare. 

In  bleak  November  chilly  winds  do  blow, 

And  in  its  harsh  and  blighting  train 
There  come  cold,  stinging  hail,  and  freezing  snow 
And  bitter,  dreary,  numbing  rain. 

J.  Stanislaus  Taafe,  402, 
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SANCTUM. 


IN  view  of  the  recent  elections  throughout  the 
country,  did  it  ever  strike  you  that  perhaps  the 
system  of  carrying  on  elections  here  at  Ford- 
ham  might  be  open  to  reform  ? In  city  or  state  a 
candidate  for  office  is  forced  upon  a submissive 
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populace  by  the  leaders  of  his  party.  Here  we  fear 
it  happens  at  times  that  the  idea  that  a certain 
man  is  fit  for  an  office,  has  the  required  ability*  and 
is  competent  to  perform  its  duties,  is  an  insinuation 
and  alluring  little  thought  which  gradually  spreads 
to  the  dimensions  of  an  epic  in  the  mind  of  the  man 
himself.  It  is  too  good  athought  to  monopolize,  too 
much  on  the  revealed  and  inspired  order,  to  be  con- 
fined to  one,  to  the  detriment  of  the  entire  student 
body.  The  thinker  confides  the  happy  thought 
to  his  bosom  friend,  and  incidentally  suggests  that 
greatness  is  simply  yawning  at  that  friend’s  feet; 
one  step  in  the  right  direction  and  he  will  actually 
be  precipitated  headlong  into  glory,  honor,  and 
renown,  and  the  noise  of  his  fall  will  forever 
reverberate  through  the  corridors  of  Fame.  All 
he  has  to  do  is  to  propose  the  name  of  So-and-so  for 
the  vice-presidency  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
unstinted  praise  forever  and  a day  will  result. 

It  is  generally  understood  where  polished  edu- 
cated men  are  associated  together  for  some  purpose 
that  the  right  of  bestowing  whatever  honors  may  be 
at  their  disposal  belongs  to  the  society  itself,  as  a 
body.  The  very  fitness  of  things  seems  to  demand 
this.  Any  man  who  would  attempt  to  force  himself 
upon  such  a body  would  very  likely  find  himself  in 
an  extremely  unenviable  position.  His  innate 
modesty,  gentlemanly  instincts,  and  good  breeding 
would  become  matters  of  doubtful  speculation  and 
perhaps  of  absolute  unbelief. 

You  know  the  course  pursued  by  a man  push- 
ing himself  for  office,  how  he  goes  around  soliciting 
promises  of  support  until  he  thinks  his  success  is 
certain.  In  this  way  a majority  is  fixed  weeks  be- 
fore the  election  comes  off  and  a man  has  wormed 
himself  into  an  honorable  position  by  virtue  of  his 
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own  self-esteem  and  the  weak,  or  possibly  only  in' 
different  minds  of  those  who  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  become  mere  understrappers.  Everyone 
professes  to  resent  the  dictation  of  an  equal  as  to 
how  he  should  think  and  act.  Yet  the  man  who 
pledges  you  to  vote  for  him  casts  reflections  upon 
your  intelligence  and  as  much  as  saj^s  that  you  have 
no  mind  of  your  own.  This  sort  of  thing  should  be 
unheard  of  at  Fordham.  It  isn’t  right,  it  isn’t  hon- 
orable, it  isn’t  manly.  And  where  it  exists  it  cer- 
tainly calls  for  reform. 


* 

* * 

We  are  requested  to  mention  in  this  column 
that  the  Season  Tickets  for  next  Spring’s  games 
are  printed  and  ready  for  would-be  purchasers. 
They  are  earlier  than  usual  this  year,  in  fact  the 
mention  of  baseball  in  November  may  seem  arrant 
nonsense  to  some,  but  there  is  a method  in  this 
seeming  madness : never  before  in  the  history  of 
Fordham  has  there  been  such  promise  of  a great 
baseball  year.  Of  course  no  college  ever  had 
a weak  team  or  poor  prospects  if  one  would  only 
believe  that  college’s  paper — cela  va  sans  dire,  but 
in  this  case  we  are  not  writing  words  only,  but 
facts.  We  have  an  unparalleled  schedule,  splendid 
material,  a peerless  manager;  everything  but  mon- 
ey. That  is  why  the  tickets  are  out  so  early.  We 
want  to  see  just  how  we  stand  so  that  no  stone 
may  be  left  unturned  which  may  prove  a hindrance 
in  the  future.  We  are  trying  to  forge  ahead  and 
do  things  on  a larger  plan  than  ever  before.  We 
can’t  do  it  on  well  wishes  or  by  our  own  unaided 
efforts.  Let  every  one  interested  in  Fordham 
sport  forge  ahead  also  and  do  his  part  on  a larger 
plan  than  ever  before.  We  are  trying  to  break 
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our  record, — you  break  yours  and  we’ll  do  it. 
The  least  anyone  can  do  is  to  buy  one  Season 
Ticket — the  number  is  not  restricted. 

* 

* * 

The  Annual  Retreat  has  come  and  gone  and  left 
its  indelible  marks  on  all  of  us,  enthusiastic  or 
indifferent  as  we  may  have  been  about  it.  It  is  a 
serious  momentous  period  in  the  life  of  a Fordham 
boy,  three  days  that  we  are  going  to  remember 
in  after  years  either  with  satisfaction  or  intense 
remorse : with  satisfaction,  if  we  have  done  the 
right  thing,  with  regret,  if  we  have  wasted  an  in- 
valuable opportunity.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  we 
do  not  realize  how  invaluble  an  opportunity  it 
really  is.  We  are  living  on  holy  ground  here,  we 
breathe  a holy  atmosphere,  everyday  the  stupend- 
ous miracle  of  the  Mass  is  wrought  before  our 
eyes,  grace  surrounds  us  and  offers  its  choicest 
gifts  on  every  hand  ; in  a land  of  treasure  the  most 
priceless  gem  is  apt  to  be  underrated.  That  is  the 
danger  for  us  at  Fordham  : we  are  so  intimately 
connected  and  familiar  with  religious  exercise 
that  we  are  liable  to  gradually  allow  it  to  become 
commonplace — an  everyday  occurrence.  W e may 
in  this  way  have  underrated  the  Retreat.  But  it 
is  scarcely  credible.  A Retreat  is  always  an  extra- 
ordinary time,  but  this  year  we  had  an  extra- 
ordinary Retreat.  Father  Halpin  was  the  ideal 
missionary  to  give  it.  T wentv  odd  years’  residence 
at  Fordham  has  given  him  a keen  insight  into  the 
probable  frailties  and  foibles  of  her  sons.  It  is  a 
great  and  good  thing  to  have  a man  that  thorough- 
ly knows  you,  lay  you  bare  before  yourself  and 
ask  you  what  kind  of  an  object  you  suppose  you 
are  in  the  eyes  of  an  infinitely  perfect  God.  It 
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makes  one  think  ; and  if  one  but  thinks  seriously 
the  end  of  a Retreat  is  attained.  Father  Halpin 
showed  us  in  what  condition  we  were,  and  told 
us  how  to  get  better.  If  we  did  not  do  it — we  will 
some  day  regret  this  ’99  Retreat. 


WINTER. 


In  his  garments  of  silver 
Old  Winter  is  here 
With  his  frost-covered  plains  and 
His  forests  so  drear; 

With  his  boisterous  roaring 
And  shouting  in  glee 
And  the  white  snow-flakes  falling, 

So  pleasant  to  see 

’Tis  the  first  snow  of  Winter 
Which  dancing  around 
In  the  brisk  air  of  morning 
Now  falls  to  the  ground, 

And  thicker  and  faster 
The  white  snow-flakes  fall 
And  shrouded  in  white  are 
The  vines  on  the  wall. 

T.  J.  Anglim,  ’01. 
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WELL,  the  year  has  really  begun.  The  Re- 
treat has  come  and  gone,  and  we  can  now 
go  forth  on  the  year’s  battle-field  ready 
for  all  contingencies,  with  sharpened  swords,  and  re- 
plenished cartridge  belts.  The  Retreat  was  given 
by  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin  S J.,  and  in  my  opinion, 
that  is  all  that  need  be  said,  for  as  all  those  who 
have  the  pleasure  of  Father  Halpin’s  acquaint- 
ance know,  his  name  is  a synonym  of  success  no 
matter  what  he  undertakes.  I am  sure  that  for 
many  months,  his  battle  cry  of  Surgam  will  ring  in 
our  ears  and  the  Retreat  of  ’99  -’00  will  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of  Fordham. 

Our  college  parlor  seems  to  have  a certain 
fascination  about  it  which  makes  young  folks 
exclaim  : “ Oh  what  a perfect  place  for  a dance  ! ” 

or  “ How  I would  love  a few  turns  in  this  room  ! ” 
And  I am  sorry  to  state  that  some  people  have  really 
carried  their  wishes  into  effect,  and  employed 
their  waiting  moments  in  whirling  about  our  sacred 
parlor  in  the  mazes  of  a giddy  waltz.  But  why 
should’nt  they  dance?  It  is  not  the  first  time  that 
the  classic  precincts  reverberated  to  the  merry 
sounds  of  a great  revel.  I am  sure  that  if  the  old 
Rose  Hill  manor  house  was  still  standing,  you  could 
hear  many  strange  things  there  at  midnight,  when 
all  is  still  and  only  the  spirits  of  the  dead  roam  freely 
about.  You  could  not  go  into  the  old  manor  house, 
even  in  broad  daylight  without  a certain  fear  and 
reverential  awe  stealing  over  you.  The  reception 
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room  especially  drew  you,  you  would  feel  small  and 
insignificant  in  that  shadowy,  bare,  and  quiet  room, 
which  had  once  been  the  scene  of  such  glory  and 
greatness.  It  does  not  take  a great  stretch  of  im- 
agination to  put  yourself  in  that  room  on  one  of  its 
festive  nights  when  the  beauty  and  strength  of 
the  times  gathered  together  for  a dance.  You 
can  almost  see  them  going:  through  the  stately 
minuet,  gliding  backwards  and  forwards,  the  ladies 
in  powdered  coiffures,  and  the  gentlemen  in  bright 
embroidered  cloths.  You  can  hear  the  clang  of 
the  spurred  heel  as  it  strikes  the  floor,  and  the 
ring  of  the  swords,  as  they  are  drawn  to  form 
an  arch  of  steel,  under  which  the  beauty  of  the 
young  Republic  passes. 

Ah,  I am  off  in  another  day-dream.  I merely 
meant  to  say  a word  or  two  of  our  present  parlor, 
and  here  I have  been  talking  about  the  old  one. 
To-day  a visitor  entering  the  Fordham  parlor  comes 
face  to  face  with  a life-sized  picture  of  the  Ador 
ation  of  The  Magi,  which  was  evidently  painted  by 
some  old  Master,  for  although  the  figures  are  a 
trifle  crude,  it  contains  an  exquisite  shadowing  and 
a perfect  grouping  which  are  rarely  seen  in  the 
work  of  our  modern  artists.  On  the  left  of  this  is 
another  large  and  very  valuable  picture  represent- 
ing the  “ Immaculate  Conception.  ” This  also  has 
the  same  desirable  qualifications,  as  has  also  the 
picture  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  on  the  right.  On 
either  side  of  the  door  are  two  Pre-Raphaelite 
panels  which  are  at  least  four  hundred  years  old. 
And  then  to  the  right  and  left  are  the  pictures 
of  the  four  Evangelists.  Some  of  these  pictures 
were  presented  to  the  College  by  the  Mexican 
Fathers,  and  have  quite  interesting  histories  attach- 
ed to  them. 
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There  seemed  to  be  an  indescribable  something 
wanting  on  First  Division  ever  since  our  return, 
but  nobody  seemed  able  to  tell  just  what  it  was.. 
However  when  on  the  evening  before  the  Retreat, 
a swarthy  well-built  child  of  sunny  Mexico  strode 
into  the  gymnasium  and  when  in  the  midst  of  a 
banjo  case,  a cornet  box,  and  three  or  four  port- 
manteaus we  recognized  our  friend  ‘ Arrra  Ref  ’ 
we  all  knew  that  it  was  his  presence  alone  that 
we  needed  to  put  life  into  everything.  He  is 
looking  just  as  natural  as  ever,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  continually  reiterates  his  famous  expression  : 
“ I have  already  played  my  last  game  once.” 
You  can  see  him  any  afternoon  clad  in  “ Ma- 
roon’’and  hard  at  work  practising  to  win  new 
laurels  on  the  “ gridiron.”  He  seems  sadly  dis- 
appointed however,  that  the  management  has  failed 
to  arrange  a game  with  Villanova,  for  ‘ Arrar  ’ has  a 
particular  fondness  for  that  classic  institution. 

It  has  been  often  a source  of  great  wonderment 
to  us,  where  some  things  that  college  men  do, 
emanate  from.  For  instance  a few  weeks  ago 
some  fun-loving  youth  espied  a knight-of-the-road 
coming  up  from  Bro.  Devereaux’s  hospitable  board 
and  seeing  some  sport  in  store  he  called  him  over. 
Willie  answered  with  alacrity,  and  on  being  ques- 
tioned, gave  the  usual  hard-luck  tale  probably 
for  the  ten  thousandth  time.  It  worked,  and  Willie 
was  escorted  to  the  Gym.  where  he  was  soon 
completely  fitted  out  with  a uniform,  hat,  gloves 
and  all,  and  went  marching  down  the  lawn  in 
a high  state  of  glee,  no  doubt  thinking  with  pleas- 
ure of  all  the  “ Mixologists  ” he  would  fool  on 
his  new  war-story,  involving  all  sorts  of  hair- 
breadth escapes,  blood  thirsty  Filipinos  and  num- 
erous other  things. 
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We  take  great  pleasure  in  congratulating  our 
sister  college  Lafayette  on  her  series  of  brill 
iant  and  glorious  victories  on  the  “gridiron”  this 
season. 

Manager  Toohey  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to 
secure  for  us  a first-class  Base  Ball  Schedule  for 
the  coming  season.  He  has  already  arranged 
games  with  several  of  the  leading  universities,  and 
everthing  points  to  a most  prosperous  year. 
There  was  a time  when  the  Fordhams — then 
known  as  the  Rose  Hills — were  feared  on  all  sides, 
and  the  fair  Maroon  was  rarely  stained  by  defeat. 

Mr.  Toohey  has  the  team,  and  he  can  get  the 
games,  but  he  expects  our  co-operation.  It  is  our 
duty  to  help,  and  we  should  have  enough  pride 
and  love  for  Alma  Mater  to  do  our  best. 

Season  Tickets  are  only  Three  Dollars,  and  they 
are  easily  obtainable,  as  Fr.  Freeman,  our  Rev. 
Treasurer,  is  most  enthusiastic  and  will  most  will- 
ingly do  his  part  if  your  but  consult  him. 

On  Friday  Evening,  Nov.  ioth,  the  Seniors  had 
a most  enjoyable  time.  They  were  the  self-invit- 
ed guests  of  Second  Division  which  gave  a clever 
and  well-performed  imitation  of  a Negro  Cake 
Walk.  George  O’Brien  was  the  leader  and  did 
his  part  with  a tact  and  finish  rarely  seen  except 
in  the  original.  The  cake  was  awarded  to 
Messrs  Murray  and  Calahan,  who  richly  deserv- 
ed the  much  coveted  prize. 

“ By  the  way — what  did  you  say  was  the  formu- 
la for  asce7it  and  descent?" 

“ Well,  I will  give  the  excuse  of  the  Statesman, 
the  Actor,  and  the  Singer  — ‘ I have  a bad  cold.’  ” 

James  A.  Treacy,  ’oo 
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[From  The  N.  Y.  Herald .1 

PRETTY  GIRLS  ARE  CALLED 
TRAITORS. 


Trenton,  N.  J.,  Friday. — Fordham  College’s 
victorious  football  team  has  worked  havoc  with 
the  friendship  between  the  young  men  of  the 
Catholic  Institute  here  and  the  girls  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  be  belles  at  their  dances. 

Green  blue  and  white  are  the  colors  of  the 
Catholic  Institute,  and  the  young  women  have 
worn  them  on  every  possible  occasion. 

Fordham’s  formidable  football  players  arrived 
the  day  before  the  game.  They  made  themselves 
popular  with  the  green  blue  and  white  wearing 
girls,  who  royally  entertained  them. 

Talking  about  their  new  acquaintances  from 
Fordham,  one  of  the  girls  said  to  some  friends 
that  it  would  be  a shame  if  there  should  be  nobody 
among  the  spectators  at  the  game  to  wear  the  red 
and  white  of  the  visitors.  She  said  she  would 
wear  them  if  the  other  girls  would.  Twenty-five 
agreed  to  do  so,  and  rolls  of  red  and  white  ribbons 
were  purchased  and  the  streamers  were  made  ex- 
tra long. 

ORIGINATOR  RETREATS. 

At  the  game  everybody  but  the  group  of  girls 
wore  in  some  way  the  colors  of  the  local  team. 
When  the  pretty  enthusiasts  reached  the  ground 
they  were  amazed  to  see  the  young  woman  who 
had  made  the  proposition  retreat  from  her  posi- 
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tion  and  take  off  her  Fordham  colors  to  substitute 
the  green  blue  and  white.  She  declared  her 
courage  failed  her  when  she  saw  the  array  of  her 
frowning  neighbors  and  friends.  The  other  girls, 
however,  bunched  together  on  the  grand  stand 
and  cheered  until  some  of  them  cried  from  excite- 
ment. 

It  was  a one-sided  game.  The  girls  with  the 
red  and  white  were  happy.  Their  colors  were 
flying  wildly  at  the  close  of  the  game,  for  the 
Fordham  eleven  won  by  the  score  35  to  o.  The 
girls  gathered  around  the  football  heroes  and 
heartily  congratulated  them.  Players  of  the 
Catholic  Institute  said  the  treason  of  their  best 
supporters  led  to  their  defeat.  They  lost  heart 
and  the  game.  That  night  the  Institute  team  held 
a caucus  and  decided  that  the  girls  who  cheered 
for  Fordham  must  be  blacklisted  and  be  deprived 
of  the  social  privileges  of  the  organization. 

IT  WAS  TREASON. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  club,  in  discussing 
the  unhappy  affair,  said  : — 

“It  was  treason.  We  entertain  those  girls  all 
winter,  gave  them  dances,  suppers  and  a general 
good  time.  We  will  entertain  them  no  more.” 

In  the  Institute  house  to-night  a special  meeting 
of  the  entire  organization  was  held,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  discipline  the  pretty  traitors.  Announce- 
ments were  inserted  in  the  local  papers  commend- 
ing the  fidelity  of  the  young  women  who  cordially 
supported  the  Institute  on  the  gridiron  and  con- 
tributed flags  and  colors.  The  boycotted  girls  are 
a little  put  out,  but  not  much  alarmed.  They  be- 
lieve the  young  men  will  overcome  their  petulance. 
Thev  will  hold  a meeting  Monday  night  and  de- 
cide then  what  they  will  do  in  future. 
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(From  the  Trenton  Sunday  Advertiser.) 
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No  Boycott  of  Girls  Who  Wore  Fordham 
College  Colors 

Editor  “ Sunday  Advertiser .” 

Dear  Sir  : — My  attention  has  been  called  to  an 
article  in  certain  New  York  papers  of  to-day  to 
the  effect  that  the  Cathedral  Institute  at  its  meet 
ing  on  Friday  night  after  a bitter  debate,  passed 
resolutions  to  boycott  the  young  ladies  who  wore 
the  colors  of  Fordham  College  at  the  football  game 
between  the  Fordham  and  the  Institute  teams  last 
Wednesday.  As  president  of  the  Institute,  I feel 
it  mv  duty  to  ask  space  to  say  that  no  such  resolu- 
tion was  passed  or  debated,  nor  was  any  such  reso- 
lution offered.  The  articles  have  no  foundation 
in  fact  except  that  at  the  game  some  young  ladies 
did  wear  the  Fordham  colors  as  a compliment  to 
a Trenton  young  man  who  is  attending  Fordham 
College  and  who  played  on  that  team  and  to 
whom  most  of  the  young  ladies  are  related.  The 
members  of  the  Cathedral  Institute  feel  no  resent- 
ment in  the  matter,  but  are  rather  pleased  with 
the  display  of  good  feeling  toward  the  visiting 
team.  We  do  not  like  to  be  placed  in  a false  light 
and  made  to  appear  ridiculous. 

Very  Respectfully, 

PHIL.  J.  CAMPBELL. 

President  Cathedral  Institute. 
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FIRST  DIVISION  NOTES. 

As  was  the  custom  in  the  days  of  yore,  a dance 
was  held  on  Hallowe’en.  The  College  Orchestra 
under  the  able  direction  of  Prof.  Halm,  made  its 
initial  appearance  for  the  season  ; it  was  evident 
that  the  long  vacation  had  in  no  wise  affected  the 
talent  of  its  members.  The  floor  being  in  excellent 
condition  and  the  musicians  in  fine  mettle,  a very 
pleasant  evening  was  passed. 

At  last  Fordham  has  a Football  team  of  which 
she  may  speak  with  pride.  Thanks  to  the  pains- 
taking efforts  and  excellent  skill  of  Captain  Mullen, 
the  impossible  has  been  realized  and  a team  has  been 
beaten  into  shape.  Out  of  the  weak  has  come 
strength,  and  with  it  the  consciousness  that  makes 
for  victory.  Three  cheers,  and  let  them  be  hearty 
ones  boys,  for  Captain  Jack  ! He  deserves  the 
unstinted  praise  of  every  one  of  the  team,  of  the 
boys,  and  of  all  true  well-wishers  of  Fordham.  Best 
of  all  is  his  success.  He  has  established  a tradition 
for  the  team.  He  has  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  everyone,  of  even  the  most  obstinate  pessimist 
among  the  “ growlers  ” what  can  be  done  by  hard 
work — dogged  persevering  hard  work,  combined 
with  a generous  enthusiasm  and  a willingness  to 
make  some  sacrifice  for  the  common  good.  Suc- 
cess to  him  ! 

Some  games  have  been  played  and  a fair  percen- 
tage of  victories  stands  to  our  credit.  What  de- 
feats we  suffered,  in  the  light  of  the  skill  and  good- 
will shown  by  the  boys,  were  rather  victories  than 
reverses.  The  names  of  Murray  Hill,  Paterson, 
Trenton,  inscribed  on  our  banner,  bespeak  the 
successful  prowess  of  Fordham.  It  is  true  tha 
the  mention  of  Seton  Hall  brings  with  it  some 
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little  feeling  of  regret.  But  we  shall  bide  our 
time  to  retrieve  that  ill-luck,  and  we  wish  the  Jer- 
sey lads  to  make  up  their  minds  to  suffer  defeat 
the  next  time  we  meet. 

Manager  Toohey  announces  that  the  Baseball 
schedule  is  nearly  complete,  and  the  prospects  for  a 
good  showing  on  the  diamond  in  1900,  remarkably 
bright.  The  Season  Tickets  are  now  ready.  It  is 
advisable  that  these  should  be  applied  for  immed- 
iately as  the  supply  is  limited,  and  owing  to  the 
greatly  reduced  rate  at  which  they  are  offered, 
they  will  undoubtedly  be  in  great  demand. 

The  Punching  Bag  has  not  yet  been  placed  in 
position.  Why  not? 

On  Monday  evening,  Nov.  13th,  the  following 
were  elected  officers  of  the  Billiard  Room.  Pres., 
Henry  Heide,  ’oi  ; Vice  Pres.,  Bernard  Duffy  ’01  ; 
Rec.  Sec.,  Jos.  Byrnes,  ’03  ; Cor.  Sec.  Lawrence  D. 
Clancy,  ’02  ; Treasurer,  John  Leo  McDonough,  ’02. 
At  the  same  meeting  the  following  were  elected 
to  serve  as  officers  of  the  Reading  Room  for  the 
ensuing  term.  Pres.,  I.  D.  McMillan,  ’02  ; Vice, 
Pres.,  Jas.  Fay  ’03  ; Lib.,  A.  Edebolds,  ’02  ; Tr., 
Robert  Maloney,  ’03  ; Sec.,  Harold  Reilly,  ’02. 

The  Dramatic  Association  was  re-organized  on 
Tuesday  evening,  Oct  17th.  Mr.  Brown,  S.  J.,  who 
was  Moderator  of  the  association  for  a number  of 
years,  has  left  Fordham  to  begin  his  theological 
studies  at  Woodstock,  Md.  Mr.  Donovan,  S.  J., 
who  succeeds  Mr.  Brown,  found  the  organization 
in  a flourishing  condition.  Plans  for  the  future 
were  discussed  at  the  meeting  and  past  perform- 
ances reviewed.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  Pres.,  Ambrose  P.  Dunnigan,  ’00;  Vice- 
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Pres.,  Ed.  Swetnam,  ’02  ; Sec.  E.  Mittchell,  ’02  ; 
Treasurer,  I.  Donald  McMillan,  ’02.  After  the 
election  of  officers  many  new  members  were  en- 
rolled. 

Ho,  ye  handball  players,  ye  followers  of  Casey 
and  Eagan  ! What  has  become  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  burned  within  you  for  the  past  year  ? Here 
is  a chance  to  let  it  burst  forth.  Now  is  the  time 
for  an  out-door  tournament.  Small  entrance  fees, 
exciting  contests,  and  suitable  prizes.  Come,  let 
the  spirit  move  you,  and  the  Fall  Tournament  of  ’99 
should  surpass  all  previous  ones. 

The  game  at  Seton  Hall  was  somewhat  of  a disap- 
pointment, it  must  be  confessed.  We  had  great 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  our  team  to  bring  us  a 
victory,  and  the  failure  to  do  so  came  by  way  of 
an  unpleasant  surprise.  Not  that  we  had  any  un- 
reasonable contempt  of  the  prowess  of  the  Jersey 
boys  on  the  gridiron — the  experience  of  past  years 
has  left  no  doubt  in  our  minds  upon  that  score. 
We  have  learned  to  respect  and  admire  the  com- 
bination of  skill,  pluck,  and  hearty  enthusiasm  that 
the  successive  generations  of  Seton  Hall  players 
have  ever  shown  in  their  contests  with  Fordham. 
But  we  thought,  and  we  still  think  so  now,  in  spite 
of  the  adverse  issue  of  the  game,  that  the  Fordham 
boys  have  the  better  team.  Another  game  would 
determine  this  without  a doubt.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  the  failure  in  the  negotiations  will  render 
this  impossible  for  this  year.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  to  Father  Brown  for  his  generous 
efforts  to  make  the  team’s  visit  a pleasant  one. 
He  succeeded  admirably.  The  rousing  speech  in 
which  he  urged  the  boys  of  both  colleges  to  be 
earnest  in  strengthening  the  bonds  of  good-fellow- 
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ship,  was  of  a kind  that  goes  direct  to  its  aim. 
Fordham  boys  will  not  forget  him.  They  will  ever 
have  a warm  spot  in  their  hearts  for  his  generous 
good-will. 

We  have  been  praising  the  wonderful  achieve- 
ments of  our  football  team.  Yes,  truly  they  are  a 
remarkable  band;  but  alas!  like  all  others  they 
have  met  their  Waterloo.  Who  defeated  them — 
Yale  or  Harvard  ? Neither.  It  was  the  “ Scrubs.” 
The  “ Scrubs  ! ” Yes.  How  it  happened  nobody 
seems  to  know,  but  it  might  be  explained  from  the 
fact  that  seventeen  men  were  pitted  against  them, 
and,  that  the  “ Varsity  ” was  handicapped  by  the 
absence  of  four  of  her  best  men. 

James  S.  McCormick,  1903. 

Our  Foot-ball  Team  seems  to  be  winning  golden 
opinions  everywhere  as  appears  by  the  following 
courteous  letter  from  C.  Eugene  MacChesney,  Ph. 
D.,  Principal  and  Founder  of  the  Classical  and 
Commercial  Institute  at  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  Nov.  13,  1899. 

Dear  Frofessor  : I have  asked  Mr.  Donohue  to 
hand  you  this  line.  I want  to  commend  the  con- 
duct of  the  boys  you  brought  with  you.  They  are 
a lot  of  rugged  players  and  a fine  lot  of  young 
men.  I should  be  glad  to  see  more  of  them.  If 
we  cannot  arrange  another  game  this  year  I hope 
we  can  play  the  next  time  you  start  next  Fall. 

I judge  by  the  way  they  play  and  their  actions 
here  that  they  are  a good  lot  of  students  to  work 
with.  I thought  it  not  amiss,  therefore,  to  express 
to  you  my  appreciation  of  them  and  to  express  re- 
gret that  I did  not  see  you  after  the  game.  There 
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were  many  things  to  attend  to  and  before  I was 
free,  the  boys  had  left. 

With  kind  regards,  believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  Eugene  MacChesney. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

Invincibles  6 ; Packard  Business  College  o. 

Invincibles  o ; Hollywood  Inn  12. 

Invincibles  o ; Packard  Business  College  o. 

Invincibles  o ; St.  Francis  Xavier  (2d  team)  o. 

Invincibles  11;  Tiger  A.  C.  o. 

Invincibles  5 ; Orien  F.  C.  6. 

Invincibles  21  ; Richmond  High  School  o. 

In  these  games,  the  long  runs  of  Fallon  and 
Lopez,  the  line-bucking  of  Murn,  and  the  tackling 
of  Ewald  and  Cabera  have  been  the  main  feat- 
ures. In  the  game  with  the  Tiger  A.  C.,  Fallon 
got  the  ball  on  a kick,  and  ran  the  length  of  the 
field  for  a touchdown.  The  gentlemanly  and 
sportsmanlike  playing  of  the  entire  team  was  a 
prominent  feature  of  every  game.  The  letter 
which  follows  from  Packard’s  Business  College 
shows  how  the  conduct  of  the  boys  was  appreciated 
by  their  rivals. 

V.  Oldshue,  Eng.,  ’02  and  Chas.  Murn,  ’03 

THE  PACKARD  SCHOOL. 

Advanced  Shorthand  Department. 

New  York,  October  26,  1899. 

Manager  of  the  Football  Team , 

St.  John  s College , Fordham , N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  kind  letter  of 
even  date.  Seldom  in  the  annals  of  football,  do 
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we  find  such  warm  expressions  of  friendship  and 
good-will  coming  from  an  opposing  team  as  were 
expressed  by  you. 

The  compliment  conferred  was  of  such  a char- 
acter, that  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  our 
team,  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty  to 
be  read  before  the  school. 

Our  quarterback,  who  was  hurt  in  the  last  game 
has  entirely  recovered,  and  was  much  pleased  by 
your  kind  inquiry  as  to  his  condition. 

If  in  coming  time  the  same  teams  meet,  it  will 
be,  I am  sure,  a meeting  of  friends  and  one  common 
brotherhood  of  sportsmanlike  sportsmen.  For 
we  are  unanimous  in  expressing  that  your  profess- 
ion of  friendship  and  good-will  is  heartily  recipro- 
cated. 

Hoping  that  every  member  of  your  team  is  in 
good  health,  we  remain 

Yours  sincerely, 

H.  E.  Acicerson,  Jr., 
Manager  Packard  Football  Team. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL.  g 

Several  new  arrivals  have  been  added  to  our  list, 
among  whom  was  a boy,  who,  no  doubt  becoming 
convinced  that  life  at  St.  John’s  Hall  had  lostits 
charms  for  him,  decided  to  take  “ French  leave.  ” 
He  did  so,  but  returned  the  next  day,  and  to 
spare  his  feelings,  we  will  draw  a veil  over  what 
happened  on  his  arrival. 

The  Sodality  of  the  Annuciation  has  been  re- 
organized, and  is  now  under  the  personal  direction 
of  Mr.  Linnehan,  S.  J.  At  its  last  meeting,  the 
following  officers  were  elected. 
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1st.  Prefect,  Paul  Gleises  ; ist.  Assistant,  Robert 
Vila  ; 2nd  Assistant,  Gerald  Beaumont  ; Secretary,. 
Louis  McGuire  ; Sacristans,  Edvv.  Devlin  and 
G.  McNally  ; Consultors,  Roland  Burke  and 
Manuel  Rodriguez  : Edmund  Kraft  and  Stephen 
McTague. 

We  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  Tyros  in  the 
last  month  have  been  anything  but  successful,  but 
the  reason  of  this  is  so  obvious  that  we  should  be 
acquitted  ot  all  blame.  The  Tyros  of  last  year 
earned  such  a lasting  reputation,  that  it  is  well 
nigh  impossible  for  us  to  get  a game  with  teams 
of  our  own  size. 

Hallowe’en  was  celebrated  in  our  snug-  little 
hall,  with  great  tclat.  Cake  Walks  being  all  the 
rage,  we  had  one  also,  in  which  Messrs  Gleises 
and  Rowley,  carried  off  the  honors,  and  the  cake 
likewise. 

Election  day  festivites  were  held  according  to 
tradition.  Several  trips  were  made  to  Fordham 
for  supplies,  and  thus  an  abundant  spread  was 
assured.  The  numerous  camp-fires,  each  surround- 
ed by  its  little  group  of  festive  youngsters,  and 
the  whole  lit  up  by  the  large  bonfire,  made  a very 
picturesque  scene. 

A Handball  Tournament  has  been  started,  and 
it  promises  to  be  very  exciting,  as  there  have  been 
an  unusual  number  of  entries.  The  prize  offered 
by  our  First  Prefect  is  a silver  cup  and  saucer. 

The  arrival  of  old  King  Winter,  was  celebrated 
by  a grand  snow-ball  fight  between  the  old  and 
the  new  boys.  After  a hard  struggle  the  former 
were  victorious. 
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We  celebrated  the  feast  ol  St.  Stanislaus  on 
Saturday,  Nov.  1 8,  ’99.  The  entertainment  proved 
especially  interesting  to  those  who  were  fond  of  the 
Black  Art,  as  one  of  our  prefects,  kindly  undertook 
to  try  and  recall  some  of  his  past  feats  in  that  line. 
He  was  so  successful  that  many  of  his  audience 
still  hold  him  in  awe.  This  exhibition  was  follow- 
ed by  a short  farce,  entitled  Cox  and  Box.  The 
cast  of  characters  was  as  follows: 

Box,  a Printer G.  Beaumont. 

Cox,  a Hatter W.  Fallon. 

Bouncer,  the  Landlord G.  McNally. 

Colored  Servant Edw.  Devlin. 

The  entertainment  wound  up  with  a grand  feast 
which  was  held  in  the  Bowling  Alley.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  we  did  full  justice  to  it. 


G.  Beaumont,  ’05. 
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AMONG  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


TT7"E  have  just  been  informed  that  John  W. 

* ’ Corbett,  98;  has  entered  the  American 
College  in  Rome  to  study  for  the  priest- 
hood. Mr.  Corbett  was  at  Georgetown  last  year 
in  the  first  graduate  course. 

The  first  number  of  the  Literary  Dot , of  which 
the  Rev.  John  J.  Mallon  is  editor,  has  just  been 
issued.  This  issue  contains  several  contributions 
from  the  the  pen  of  the  editor,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  one  of  the  earliest  contributors 
to  the  columns  of  the  Monthly,  and  was  at  one  time 
a member  of  our  editorial  board.  The  Dot  is 
published  monthly  at  Cornwall-on  the-Hudson. 

A volume  of  poems  by  the  Rev.  John  H.  Dooley, 
’87,  has  been  issued  by  Willian  H.  Young  and  Co. 
of  New  York. 

Willian  A.  Ferguson,  ’94,  and  Charles  W.  Sin- 
nott  ’96,  have  entered  into  partnership  for  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  law. 

Among  our  recent  visitors  were  Daniel  E. 
Kieran,  ’99,  Augustine  T.  V.  Kingston,  ’98,  Dr. 
John  Gleises,  ’72,  Rev.  Jas.  F.  Flood,  ’80,  P.  Paul- 
ding Brant,  ’97,  Andres  B.  Crosas,  ’97,  Rev.  T.  J. 
Donlon,  ’9 7,  Walter  H.  Martin,  ’97,  Dr.  Wm.  J 
Collins,  ’62,  Rev.  Father  Coffee,  S.  J.  of  Montreal, 
Canada,  and  Martin  PI.  Glynn,  M.  C.,  ’94. 


We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Henry.  M. 
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Murphy,  ’60,  and  Dr.  John  A.  McCreery,  ’67. 
May  they  rest  in  peace. 

The  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
McCreery  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylums  of  New  York 
City,  tells  of  deeds  that  are  undying  and  that  bear 
lull  Iruit  in  the  eternity  upon  which  he  has  entered. 

Whereas  this  Board  has  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  John  A.  McCreery,  M.  D.,  who  had 
been  a member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylums  and  for  many 
years  had  continuously  devoted  his  time  and  valu- 
able counsel  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  these 
institutions  and  furthering  their  objects  ; and 

Whereas  it  is  the  feeling  of  this  Board  that  in 
the  death  of  Dr.  McCreery  the  institutions,  with 
the  Catholic  community  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
have  sustained  a serious  loss ; and 

Whereas  we  are  desirous  of  expressing  our 
appreciation  of  the  benefit  the  Roman  Catholic 
Orphan  Asylums  have  received  from  so  many 
years  of  faithful  service  and  unremitting  zeal  on 
their  behalf  and  of  testifying  to  the  affection  and 
respect  in  which  Dr.  McCreery  was  held  by  his 
associate  managers;  therefore,  be  it. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylums,  deeply  de- 
plore the  great  loss  sustained  by  reason  of  the 
death  of  our  beloved  associate  ; 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  tender  our  deep 
sympathy  to  the  family  of  our  deceased  friend. 

Resolved,  That  in  testimony  of  their  affection 
and  respect  for  Dr.  McCreery  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers attend  the  funeral  in  a body. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon 
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the  minutes  of  this  meeting,  and  that  an  engrossed 
copy  of  the  same  be  presented  to  the  family  of  our 
late  associate. 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

Forbes  J.  Hennessy,  Secretary. 

Another  old  student  who  was  here  in  the  forties, 
but  whose  ardent  temperament  did  not  permit  him 
to  wait  for  graduation,  has  lately  passed,  we  trust, 
to  a better  life.  We  copy  from  the  New  York 
Freeman  s Journal  a brief  account  of  his  singularly 
adventurous  career.  As  will  be  seen,  he  began 
his  military  exploits  by  a well-planned  retreat  from 
Fordham  College.  And  so,  although  his  Alma 
Mater  cannot  hold  him  up  as  an  example  to  be 
imitated  in  all  respects,  she  nevertheless  fondly 
hopes  that  he  has  won  the  last  great  battle  and 
“conquered  a peace”  that  will  never  end. 

{From  the  New  York  Freeman's  Journal.) 

Col.  James  E.  Kerrigan,  hero  of  two  American 
wars,  ex-Congressman  and  ardent  Irish  Nationalist 
died  Nov.  i,in  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  at 
the  age  of  7 3 years.  He  returned  from  Alaska 
about  six  weeks  ago  and  engaged  a room  at  No. 
164  Richards  street,  Brooklyn.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  hospital  on  Sept.  23  last.  It  was  found  nec- 
essary to  perform  a painful  operation  on  him,  and 
with  his  usual  courage  Col.  Kerrigan  refused  to 
take  an  anaesthetic.  He  gradually  sank  until  the 
end  came.  Col.  Kerrigan’s  tall,  slim,  military  fig- 
ure, his  bronzed  complexion  and  gray  mustache 
were  familiar  in  New  York.  He  was  born  in  this 
city,  and  born  a soldier.  It  was  when  he  was  but 
17  years  old  that  Kerrigan  ran  away  from  Ford- 
ham College  to  go  to  the  Mexican  war,  where  he 
volunteered  as  private.  Always  a leader,  he  in- 
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duced  Ed.  Sherlock,  Dennis  McBride  and  several 
other  of  his  schoolboy  comrades  to  run  away  with 
him.  After  figuring  prominently  in  the  battle  of 
Monterey  and  Chapultepec  and  in  the  taking  of 
the  City  of  Mexico  he  returned  to  New  York  and 
entered  politics. 

When  Gen.  Wm.  Walker  started  his  fiilbustering 
expedition  to  Nicaragua  Kerrigan  went  along  as 
captain,  taking  with  him  a number  of  Boweryboys. 
Although  the  expedition  was  anything  but  a suc- 
cessful one,  Kerrigan  had  the  satisfaction  of  serv- 
ing a short  term  as  alcalde  of  a Nicaraguan  city. 
He  was  forced,  however,  to  flee  for  his  life,  and 
Gen.  Walker  was  captured  and  garroted.  Soon 
aterward  Kerrigan  re-entered  politics,  and  was 
elected  Councilman  from  the  Sixth  Ward,  alter 
serving  as  clerk  of  the  Tombs  Police  Court  for 
Justice  Brennan.  Later  he  ran  as  an  independent 
candidate  for  the  lower  district  against  the  late 
Michael  Tuomey,  the  Tammany  nominee,  and  was 
elected.  When  the  Civil  war  broke  out  he  organ- 
ized the  Twenty-fifth  New  York  Regiment  of  vol- 
unteers and  started  off  as  colonel  at  its  head.  In 
1862  Col.  Kerrigan  received  from  Tammany  Hall 
the  nomination  for  Representative  in  Congress 
for  the  lower  district  of  New  York.  He  was  elec- 
ted and  served  one  term. 

About  the  time  of  his  return  to  private  life  the 
Irish  question  became  a burning  one.  Adven- 
ture some  spirits  were  not  hard  to  find.  Kerrigan 
organized  a company  of  about  100  men,  and  with 
others  crossed  the  line  into  Canada.  They  seized 
a small  town,  and  an  engagement  was  entered  into 
but  the  British  forces  were  overwhelming,  and 
they  retreated  to  United  States  soil.  But  this 
was  not  Col.  Kerrigan’s  only  service  in  Ireland’s 
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cause.  As  commander  of  the  400-ton  brig,  Erin’s 
Hope,  he  has  the  proud  distinction  of  having  been 
the  first  man  in  89  years  to  circumnavigate  the 
Irish  Isle  in  the  face  of  a hostile  force — the  British 
navy.  The  Erin’s  Hope  had  been  the  Jacmel,  and 
when  members  of  the  Irish  Republic  conceived  the 
idea  of  sending  experienced  soldiers  from  this 
country  to  officer  the  patriots  of  Ireland,  and  to 
aid  them  in  their  uprising  with  arms  and  ammun- 
ition, Col.  Kerrigan  was  chosen  to  head  the  ex- 
pedition. He  was  honored  with  the  designation  of 
brigadier-general,  and  managed  to  land  on  Irish  soil 
and  place  his  cargo  where  it  would  do  the  most 
good.  The  trip  lasted  four  months,  and  when  Col. 
Kerrigan  and  his  party  returned  to  America  they 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  patriots 
were  better  armed  than  they  had  been.  The  Bri- 
tish Government,  hearing  of  Kerrigan’s  adventure, 
offered  a big  reward  for  his  capture. 

Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  Kerrigan  was 
appointed  to  a place  in  the  Suppl}’  Department  at 
Fire  Headquarters,  but  not  finding  it  congenial, 
gave  it  up  after  a few  years.  On  invitation  of  Sun- 
set Cox,  then  Minister  to  Turkey,  he  paid  a visit  to 
Constantinopleand  during  the  Franco-German  war 
he  went  to  France  as  an  observer  and  saw  some 
of  the  battles  fought.  In  June  last,  Col.  Kerrigan 
accompanied  by  James  Oliver,  went  to  the  Klon- 
dike on  behalf  of  a syndicate.  It  was  said  that 
they  located  two  mines,  but  the  hardships  were 
too  great  for  Kerrigan,  already  well  advanced  in 
years,  and  he  returned  broken  down  in  health. 
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FORDHAM  COLLEGE  ALUMNI  ASSOCI= 
ATION,  NEW  YORK. 


Dear  Brother  Alumnus 

In  the  person  of  Fr.  Jouin,  one  of  Fordham’s 
greatest  teachers  passed  away.  By  his  death 
Catholics  have  lost  an  educator,  whose  influence 
was  more  widely  felt  than  that  of  any  other 
Catholic  teacher  in  America.  His  Mental  and 
his  Moral  Philosophy  and  his  Evidences  of  Re- 
ligion have  been  the  keys  to  the  higher  realms  of 
thought  for  most  of  the  present  generation  of 
educated  Catholics.  His  text  books  have  been  the 
guide  to  right  thinking  in  intellectual,  ethical  and 
religious  problems  for  Catholic  students  all  over 
the  country  for  a quarter  of  a century. 

Fordham  men  will  not  willingly  see  his  memory 
die  out  now  that  what  was  earthly  of  him  has 
passed  away.  It  seems  proper  that  some  memor- 
ial of  him  should  exist  in  the  college  he  loved  so 
well  and  where  we  learned  to  think  so  much  of 
him. 

After  consultation  with  many  of  the  prominent 
alumni  of  St.  John’s,  it  is  proposed  by  a committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  establish  a Jouin 
medal  at  Fordham.  As  a prize  already  exists  for 
Mental  philosophy — the  Kelly  medal — it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  another  annually  in  the  subject  of 
Evidences  of  Religion.  The  fund  for  a suitable 
medal  should  amount  to  somewhat  more  than  One 
Thousand  Dollars.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  this 
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sum  by  subscription  among  the  alumni  of  St.  John’s. 
Over  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  have  been 
subscribed  already.  Subscriptions  of  from  Twen- 
ty-five to  Ten  Dollars  are  asked  for. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  subscribe  for  this 
very  worthy  purpose,  and  are  asked  to  send  your 
name  with  the  amount  of  your  subscription  to  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  R.  S.  Treacy,  265  \Vest42d  Street, 
N.  Y.,  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Jouin  Memorial  Committee. 

Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Mooney,  ’67,  Chairman  ; Very  Rev. 
Wm.  McNulty,  ’53  ; Gen.  Martin  T.  MacMahon,  ’55  ; 
Very  Rev.  Jas.  S.  Lynch,  ’67  ; Rev.  James  J.  Flood, 
’68  ; Martin  J.  Fleming,  M.  D.,  ’68  ; Richard  S. 
Treacy,  ’69  ; Austin  P.  O’Malley,  M.  D.,  ’78  ; James 
J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  ’84  ; Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  ’71. 
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225  Sixth  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  ii,  ’99. 

To  the  Editor  of  “ The  Fordham  Monthly.” 

The  attention  of  the  Metropolitan  Truth  Society 
has  been  directed  to  the  pressing  need  of  Catholic 
papers  and  magazines  among  our  co-religionists  in 
the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Priests  have  informed  us  that  there  are  Catholic 
families  in  those  sections  who  see  the  priest  but 
once  or  twice  a year,  and  if  such  families,  frequent- 
ly very  poor,  are  to  be  kept  in  the  Church  it  must 
be  largely  by  means  of  good  Catholic  literature. 

We  are  assured,  by  those  who  are  competent  to 
speak  on  the  matter,  that  if  our  plan  be  heartily 
co-operated  with,  a knowledge  and  love  for  our 
holy  religion  will  be  revived  in  thousands  of 
homes.  The  paper  hurriedly  glanced  over  and 
thrown  by  us  into  the  waste  basket  will  be  a wel- 
come and  efficient  missionary  in  many  a country 
home. 

The  following  plan  to  meet  the  call  has  been 
adopted  : 

We  are  obtaining  lists  of  the  names  of  Catholics 
and  non-Catholics,  to  whom  Catholic  literature 
would  be  welcome,  from  the  pastors  of  southern 
and  western  parishes,  missions  and  stations.  If 
you  are  a subscriber  to  a Catholic  newspaper  or 
magazine  and,  after  you  have  read  it,  would  be 
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willing  to  mail  it  regularly  to  some  worthy  person 
who  would  be  delighted  to  receive  it,  send  a postal 
to  that  effect  to  the  Metropolitan  Truth  Society, 
No.  225  Sixth  Avenue,  Brooklyn  N.  Y.,  and  we  will 
send  you  the  name  and  address  of  some  one  who 
will  greatly  appreciate  the  publication  you  send. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Sec.  Press  Committee. 

Rt.  Rev.  Chas.  E.  McDonnell,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Wm.  F.  McGinnis,  D.  D., 


HONORARY  PRESIDENT. 


PRESIDENT. 

John  Devine, 

SECRETARY. 

Francis  C.  Heenan 

TREASURER. 


William  J.  Carr, 


VICE  PRESIDENT. 

James  A.  Rooney, 


PRESS  CORRESPONDENT. 
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FOOTBALL 

A’ VARSITY  eleven  has  at  last  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  a very  representative  team  it 
is  too.  The  team  was  brought  round  into 
shape  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  Manager  John  J. 
O’Donohue  'oi  and  Captain  John  J.  Mullen  ’02. 
The  season  was  somewhat  advanced  when  the 
work  on  the  schedule  was  begun  and  the  manage- 
ment is  to  be  commended  for  the  games  which 
have  been  arranged.  If  the  proper  spirit  had  ex- 
isted from  the  opening  of  the  season,  there  is  no 
reason  why  Fordham  should  not  have  placed  as 
strong  a ’Varsity  on  the  “ gridiron,”  as  any  other 
college  has.  In  order  that  any  branch  of  Athletics 
may  flourish  in  a college,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  entire  student  body- 
On  October  28th,  the  ’ Varsity  faced  the  strong 
eleven  representing  the  Murray  Hill  A.  C.  and 
succeeded  in  defeating  them  by  a score  of  n-o.. 
The  play  was  fast  from  start  to  finish.  During 
the  game,  McPartland,  Fordham’s  left  guard  had 
his  knee  badly  wrenched  and  was  forced  to  re- 
tire. The  playing  of  Capt.  Mullen,  Reilly  and 
Seitz  was  very  commendable. 

On  the  seventh  of  November  crippled  by  the 
loss  of  McPartland  and  full-back  Reilly,  they 
journeyed  over  to  South  Orange  N.  J.,  where  they 
met  the  eleven  representing  Seton  Hall  College. 
The  Fordham  boys  received  a practical  demon- 
stration of  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
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lighter  mass  to  move  a heavier  one  up  an  inclined 
plane.  It  is  hoped  that  when  the  Jerseyites  visit 
Fordham  the  wearers  of  the  Maroon  will  be  in 
fine  form  and  blot  out  the  stain  of  defeat. 

Nearly  two  thousand  people  were  assembled 
in  VVillit’s  Park,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  on  Saturday  Nov- 
ember i ith,  to  see  the  ’ Varsity  defeat  the  eleven 
of  McChesney’s  Buisness  College  by  a score  of  i i-o. 
The  contest  was  a very  interesting  one,  and  the 
Fordhams  were  outclassed  in  strength  and  weight 
but  by  hard  and  heady  plaving  succeeded  in  land- 
ing a well  contested  victory. 

BASEBALL. 

In  response  to  acall  issued  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  H. 
O’Dwyer  ’84,  President  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
the  following  members  of  the  Alumni  Athletic 
Committee  met  at  the  College  on  Sunday  Novem- 
ber 5th.  Hon.  John  T.  McDonough,  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  John  Dempsev  ’81,  Rev.  Daniel  H. 
O’Dwyer  ’84,  Rev.  Thomas  Halpin  ’84,  James 
Walsh  ’84,  M.  D.,  James  N.  Butler  ’84,  M.  D.,  T. 
Joseph  Dunn  ’84,  M.  D.,  Mr.  Arthur  McAleenan 
ex-86,  Mr.  Francis  O’Neill,  ’96,  Mr.  Gerald  J. 
Barrv  ’98,  Mr.  Leo  J.  O’Donovan  ’98,  Mr.  Hugh 
McLaughlin ’94,  and  Mr.  J.  Toohey  ’00.  Doctor 
Butler  was  chosen  Chairman,  M r.  Barry,  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  McAleenan  Treasurer,  for  the  coming 
season.  The  gentlemen  present  showed  that 
they  were  very  much  interested  in  the  Athletics 
at  the  College  and  have  promised  to  give  their 
hearty  support  to  every  branch  of  sport. 

Baseball  was  the  most  important  topic  of  dis- 
cussion ; it  was  decided  to  secure  as  good  a coach 
as  possible,  and  procure  uniforms  for  the  teams 
and  as  it  will  cost  considerable  money  to  carry 
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out  the  schedule  and  meet  the  necessar}^  expenses 
of  the  team,  a fund  amounting- to  eleven  hundred 
dollars  has  already  been  started.  The  contributors 
to  the  Athletic  fund  are  as  follows: — 


Rev.  Daniel  H.  O’Dwyer,  M.D.  . 

. $100.00 

James  N.  Butler,  M.  D. 

100.00 

T.  Joseph  Dunn,  M.  D. 

. 100.00 

Mr.  Maurice  E.  Doran 

. 100.00 

“ Arthur  McAleenan 

100.00 

“ John  McAleenan 

100.00 

“ John  Dempsey  . 

. 100.00 

“ Stephen  McPartland 

100.00 

“ Joseph  V.  Morrisse 

50.00 

“ Timothy  Murray 

50.00 

“ R.  Lassern 

50.00 

“ C.  Eckert 

50.00 

“ Frank  O’Neill  . 

50.00 

George  Leituer,  M.  D. 

25.00 

Rev.  Thomas  Halpin 

25.00 

Total, 

$1,100.00 

John  J.  Toohey,  ’oo. 


( From,  the  Trenton  True  American .) 

FORDHAM  WON  GAME. 

By  P.  E.  Wurfflein. 

Fordham  College  football  eleven  knew  just  a 
thing  or  two  about  football  before  they  struck 
Trenton  and  they  were  not  given  much  of  a chance 
to  add  any  more  to  their  vast  experience  by  the 
visit.  They  met  practically  a team  of  novices,  that 
is,  if  a good  comparison  is  drawn  between  the  team 
representing  the  Cathedral  Institute  team  and  the 
Fordham  College  team.  Our  team  not  having  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  teams  of  such  football 
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qualities,  naturally  went  down  before  their  mas- 
ters. But  even  at  that,  the  Institute  team  showed 
a good  spirit  by  playing  the  'Varsity  team  and 
not  showing  the  least  sign  of  weakening,  but  in- 
stead put  up  as  hard  and  aggressive  a game  as 
possible,  no  matter  how  the  score  stood. 

Very  few  tricks  of  the  game  if  any,  are  to  be 
fond  that  the  Fordham  boys  are  not  aware  of,  and 
it  required  these  to  win  out  the  game.  On  straight 
football,  only  one  touchdown  was  scored,  but  on 
trick-plays  with  magnificent  team  work  and  runs, 
six  touchdowns  were  added  to  the  number. 

Captain  Mullen  of  the  Fordham  team  is  about 
the  slickest  article  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  field  in  football  armor,  and  leaves  a very 
favorable  impression  on  the  Trenton  people  who 
saw  the  great  game  he  played.  He  had  ioo,  go,  80, 
and  two  50-yard  runs  to  his  credit  during  the 
game,  all  of  which  were  beauts  and  caused  the 
crowd  to  cheer  and  the  players  on  the  Institute 
to  wonder  how  he  got  by  them.  No  matter  how 
strong  the  interference  loomed  up,  he  was  there, 
and  past  them  like  a flash  taking  a zig-zag  course 
whenever  necessary  and  always  keeping  his  head 
on  his  shoulders.  His  runs  were  really  remark- 
able. 

He  startled  the  spectators  and  the  players  by 
showing  them  his  opening  trick  before  the  game 
was  a minute  old  by  going  through  the  guard  and 
tackle,  and  sprinting  down  the  entire  field  with  a 
band  of  players,  shouting  like  Comanche  Indians 
at  his  back,  but  he  never  faltered  until  he  made 
his  touchdown.  A short  time  after  his  initial  star 
move,  he  got  about  the  ends  for  30  yards  in  two 
plays  then  made  another  brilliant  run  of  50  yards, 
passing  everyone  until  the  line  was  crossed.  n 
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the  second  half  he  gave  them  the  final  shock  of  the 
game  by  work,  kick,  trick,  on  the  local  playres. 
The  Institute  boys  were  there  in  time  to  block  the 
kick,  but  did  not  prepare  for  the  fake  and  Mullen 
knew  it,  as  he  ran  back,  then  made  the  longest  run 
of  the  game,  over  a hundred  feet  of  earth  slipping 
beneath  his  flying  figure  before  he  crossed  the  line- 
No  matter  how  many  opponents  he  had  in  front  of 
him  ready  to  block  his  pass,  he  was  there  when  he 
met  them  and  got  by  them  before  they  were  aware 
of  it.  He  easily  carried  off  the  laurels  of  the 
game. 

Left  End  Donovan,  of  the  visiting  team,  made  a 
fine  run  of  forty-yards,  Clancy  a twenty-yard  gain, 
while  Fay  made  fifteen  yards,  all  of  which  can 
justly  be  added  to  the  features  of  Fordham’s  game. 

Quarter  Back  Sweatnam,  a Trentonian,  played 
a very  clever  game,  and  played  with  considerable 
head-work  for  the  visiting  team.  He  aided  in  many 
of  the  star-plays  of  his  team  by  good  interfer- 
ence. 

Captain  Kafes  of  the  Mercer  County  Wheelmen 
team,  who  joined  the  Institute  forces  on  account  of 
some  of  the  players  not  appearing,  captured  the 
honors  for  the  local  team.  He  was  nearly  the 
whole  team,  as  some  one  expressed  it.  His  tackles 
were  great,  and  prevented  time  and  time  again 
plays  that  would  have  resulted  in  touchdowns. 
Higham  came  in  for  a feature  during  the  first 
half  of  the  game  by  diving  through  the  line  and 
capturing  the  ball  on  a fumble.  He  started  to  go 
down  the  field  for  all  he  was  worth,  but  was 
stopped  after  covering  twenty-five  yards,  the  last 
five  of  which  he  dragged  two  men  on  his  shoul- 
der. 

Left  Half  Back  Smythe,  made  a twenty-yard 
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run  in  the  second  half  after  catching-  the  ball  on 
Mullen’s  kick  off.  He  also  caused  the  visitors  to 
lose  several  yards  by  getting  over  the  line  and 
tackling  the  man  before  he  got  started,  on  two 
separate  plays  in  the  first  half  he  made  Fordham 
team  lose  ten  yards. 

During  the  few  minutes,  and  just  a few  minutes 
was  all  the  Institute  team  had  the  ball,  they  made 
good  use  ot  it  and  tried  hard  to  outwit  their  strong 
opponents,  but  it  was  of  no  use,  for  they  knew  the 
plays  before  they  were  made.  The  score  at  the 
end  of  the  first  half  was  17  - o,  and  the  final  score 
35-0.  Darkness  stopped  the  game  before  it  had 
progressed  ten  minutes  in  the  second  half. 

THE  GAME. 

It  was  late  when  Referee  Daniel  Ross  blew  his 
whistle  to  start  the  game.  Smythe  kicked  the 
ball  off  to  Reilly,  who  advanced  it  twenty  yards  be- 
fore he  was  downed.  Captain  Mullen,  was  given 
the  ball  and  got  through  a gap  of  two  yards  made 
in  the  line  for  him,  and  with  good  interference 
cleared  the  opposition  and  went  for  the  line  for 
all  he  was  worth,  until  he  placed  the  ball  safely 
behind  the  line.  He  kicked  the  goal. 

Fordham  6 ; Institute,  o. 

Smythe  again  punted  the  ball  to  Mullen,  but 
the  latter  made  only  ten  yards  headway  before  he 
was  brought  down.  Clancy  made  a three-yard 
gain,  then  he  fumbled  the  ball  but  regained  it 
without  a loss.  Another  fumble  and  Leahey  had 
the  ball  for  the  Institute.  Kafes  was  given  the 
ball  and  hit  the  line  for  three  and  a half  yards. 
The  Institute  got  the  ball  on  downs  to  Fordham. 
The  centre  yielded  two  yards  to  the  visitors’  fast 
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play.  Clancy  made  a twenty-yard  run  around  the 
end  with  the  assistance  of  Sweatnam’s  fine  inter- 
ference, Kafes  stopping  Clancy  from  going  down 
the  field  for  a touchdown.  Another  eight-yard 
gain  resulted  from  five-square  play.  A yard  and 
a half  through  centre  followed.  The  ball  was 
fumbled  by  Fordham,  and  goes  bounding  on  the 
field  until  Higliam  gets  his  optics  on  the  sphere, 
then  a rush  is  made  for  the  ball,  which  results  in 
Higham  capturing  it.  He  rushed  down  the  field 
avoiding  interference,  and  got  over  twenty-five 
yards  before  he  was  stopped.  “ Black  ” of  Insti- 
tute made  a yard  through  centre.  A loss  of  a 
yard  was  caused  by  another  centre  play.  Smythe 
kicked  it  but  it  went  only  fifteen  yards.  It  was 
caught  by  Reilly,  who  made  fifteen  yards  before 
Van  Zandt  nailed  him.  Sweatnam  took  the  ball 
and  turned  around  with  it  enough  to  touch  the 
half  back  with  the  ball,  then  darted  off  for  right 
end.  He  covered  fifteen  yards  before  he  was 
downed.  Mullen  again  tries  his  old  trick  with 
the  left  end,  and  would  have  succeeded  had  not 
Kafes  tackled  him,  Shanahan  bringing  him  down 
A centre  play  followed  which  yielded  two  yards 
Seitz  was  given  the  ball,  and  he  went  through  the 
line  for  fifteen  yards.  Ball  fumbled  but  regained 
by  Fordham.  The  centre  yielded  three  yards 
twice.  Mullen  was  given  the  ball  again  and  he 
went  around  left  end  for  a beautiful  fifty-yard  run 
for  a touchdown.  Failing  to  catch  the  ball,  the 
kick  out  made  it. 

Fordham,  n;  Institute,  o. 

Smythe  again  kicks  the  leather  to  Mullen  who 
made  fifteen  yards  before  Kafes  stopped  him. 
Clancy  was  given  the  ball  three  times  in  succes- 
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sion  and  made  eightand  five  yards  on  the  first  two 
but  on  the  third  Kafes  tackled  and  held  him 
Donovan  got  around  left  end  for  40  yards,  centre 
two  yards,  then  Mullen  added  three  yards  more. 
Smythe  did  two  star  plays  which  lost  the  visitors 
five  yards  on  the  first  and  five  more  on  the  second 
by  his  tackles.  Fay  did  a clever  play  by  getting 
through  for  four  yards,  placing  the  ball  on  Insti- 
tute’s eight-yard  line  with  only  40  seconds  to  play. 
Seitz  was  given  the  ball  and  he  carried  it  over  be- 
fore time  was  called.  Mullen  kicked  the  goal. 

Forham,  17  ; Institute,  o. 

THREE  MORE  TOUCHDOWNS. 

When  the  second  half  was  called  and  it  was 
becoming  so  dark  that  the  players  could  hardly  be 
distinguished.  Mullen  opened  up  the  half  by 
sending  the  ball  to  Smythe,  who  brought  it  back 
twenty  yards.  Kafes  two  and  a half  more  ; then  a 
half  by  Smythe.  The  ball  was  fumbled.  Fordham 
got  the  ball  on  downs.  Fay  was  given  the  ball  and 
a good  run  of  fifteen  yards  resulted.  Only  a half 
yard  was  made  by  a centre  play.  The  ball  was 
resting  on  the  four-yard  line  when  an  opposite  play 
was  called  on  Pollock,  giving  Fordham  two  yards 
as  that  was  half  the  distance  to  the  line.  The  ball 
was  fumbled  and  O’Rourke  captured  it  but  the 
umpire  would  not  allow  it  and  the  ball  remained  in 
Fordham’s  hands.  Farrara  carried  the  ball  over 
and  Mullen  kicked  the  goal. 

Fordham,  23;  Institute,  o. 

Smythe  sent  the  leather  to  Mullen,  who  started 
to  bring  the  ball  back,  but  Pollock  stopped  him 
with  twenty-five  yards.  The  five-square  play  was 
again  tried  and  Smythe  got  through  and  held  them 
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with  a two  yard  loss.  Mullen  was  again  given 
the  ball  but  fumbled  it  with  a five  yard  loss.  A 
fake  kick  was  placed  and  Mullen  got  around  the 
end  for  a 90-yard  run,  making  another  touchdown. 

Fordham,  29;  Institute,  o. 

Smythe  kicked  off  to  Reilly,  who  fumbled  the  ball 
and  made  only  three  yards’  progress  with  it.  It 
was  nearly  dark  now,  and  the  same  play  that  made 
the  first  touchdown  was  worked,  and  Mullen  went 
tearing  down  the  field  for  over  100  yards,  making 
the  last  touchdown  of  the  day,  and  kicked  the  goal. 

Fordham,  35  ; Institute,  o. 

The  game  was  called  on  account  of  darkness. 

Line  up  : 

Fordham.  Institute. 


Donovan,  L.  E. 
Mitchell,  L.  T. 
Farrara.  L.  G. 

Byrne  C. 

Downes,  R.  G. 

Seitz,  R.  T. 

Fay,  R.  E. 

Swetnam,  Q.  B. 
Mullen,  L.  FI. 

Clancy,  R.  H. 

Reilly,  F.  B. 

Referee  and  umpire- 
Timekeepers— Donoghue 
downs — Mullen,  4;  Seitz, 
en,  5. 


Higham,  R.  E. 
Kafes,  R.  T. 

Pollock,  R.  G. 
Dullard,  C. 
O’Rourke,  L.  G. 
Williams,  L.  T. 

V an  Zandt,  L.  E. 
Flurley,  Q.  B. 
Leahey,  R.  H. 
Smythe,  L.H. 

“ Black,”  F.  B. 

Ross  and  McPartland. 
and  Reilly.  Touch- 
Farrare.  Goals — Mul- 
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EXCHANGES. 


The  great  prevalent  fault  of  our  American  Ex- 
changes  is,  it  seems  to  us,  that  of  encouraging  what 
is  commonly  termed  “ fine  writing.”  The  encourage- 
ment in  this  direction,  which  the  young  writer  receives 
nowadays  can  lead  only  to  one  end.  He  will  event- 
ually lose  all  command  of  a manly,  vigorous,  and  idi- 
omatic English  style.  One  is  forcibly  reminded  of  this 
fact,  in  reading  the  short  stories  which  occupy  so  much 
of  our  Exchange  space  and  which,  as  a usual  thing, 
possess  but  a modicum  of  merit. 

The  better  to  illustrate  our  point  we  quote  a single 
sentence  taken  from  a short  story  in  one  of  our  Ex- 
changes entitled,  Squire  Morton’s  Ghost.  ***  “It  was 
the  fond  expectation  of  his  [Squire  Morton’s]  family, 
that  cessation  of  the  heavy  strain  necessitated  by  dili- 
gent care  of  his  vast  financial  affairs,  would  produce  the 
salutary  effect  of  restoring  to  the  Squire  that  vigorous 
strength  which  previously  resided  in  his  robust  consti- 
tution. ” 

What  the  writer  evidently  wishes  to  say  might  be  said 
with  much  greater  effect  in  a few,  a very  few,  simple 
expressive  words.  In  his  desire  to  obtain  “ effect  ” 
he  forgets  that  the  style  of  Johnson  is  no  longer 
considered  tobe  in  good  form,  and  lengthy  words  ending 
in  ated  and  osity  belong  to  the  eighteenth,  not  the 
twentieth  century. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
reputation  of  the  great  essayist  and  writer,  Matthew 
Arnold  rests  principally  on  the  simplicity  and  purity 
of  his  English.  As  a matter  of  fact  in  not  a few  chap- 
ters of  his  Essays  on  Criticism  his  sentences  contain 
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no  more  than  eight  or  at  the  most,  ten  words,  and  they,  as 
we  said,  of  the  simplest.  Of  course  it  is  easily  under- 
stood that  all  young  writers  cannot  hope  to  attain  to 
the  perfections  of  an  Arnold  or  Newman,  but  never- 
theless they  may  at  least  be  imitated.  And  such  imi- 
tation will  go  far  to  convince  the  budding  genius  that 
to  write  as  Arnold  or  Newman  wrote  is  the  mark  of  the 
scholar,  while  to  imitate  Johnson  is — well  pedantic. 

The  Boston  College  Stylus  for  October  contains  some 
very  interesting  and  readable  articles.  '1  he  essay  on 
The  Mediaeval  Conception  of  Vergil  presents  every 
evidence  of  careful  thought  on  the  writer’s  part  and  is, 
moreover,  exceedingly  well-written. 

In  an  article  entitled  Christian  Science  and  Philosophy, 
the  writer  although  rather  obscure  at  times,  proves 
conclusively  enough  that  Christian  science  is  a 
monumental  humbug.  That  such  a humbug  can  have 
any  considerable  following  illustrates  to  a nicety^a  say- 
ing of  the  one  and  only  Barnum:  “Bless  you,  the  Ameri- 
can people  love  to  be  fooled  ! ” 

The  Xavier  for  October  contains  among  other  good 
things,  a Poem  L' Allegro,  which  is  worthy  of  mention  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  its  rhypie. 

In  a logical,  and  well-written  article,  Mr.  Hume  ably 
refutes  the  specious  reasoning  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  essay,  The  Dying  of  Death  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review. 

Henry  P.  Downes,  ’oo. 


GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Rev.  John  D.  Whitney,  S.  J.,  Rector 
THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

— possesses  a numerous  faculty  of  exceptional  eminence,  a building  recently 
enlarged  and  supplied  with  every  convenience  for  laboratory  work  in  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  etc.  Georgetown  University  Hospital 
is  now  in  full  operation.  G.  L.  MAGRUDER,  M.  D. 

815  Yt.  Avenue. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT 


— has  a faculty  composed  of  jurists  of  national  reputation.  It  utilizes  to  the  full 
the  advantages  which  make  the  National  capital  the  greatest  centre  of  legal 
learning  in  the  United  States.  S.  M.  YE  ATM  AN, 

506  E St.  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Further  information  and  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
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Brooks  * Brothers, 


Broadway,"  cor.  22dj_St.,^New  _York_City.7< 


Mid-Winter  Suggestions. 

Dress  Suits.  Tuxedos. 

Overcoats.  Ulsters. 

Iverness  Capes.  Raglans. 

ALL  GARMENTS  FOR  \ 
WINTER  SSPORTS. 


Our  Catalogue  gives  ChrisT 
mas  hints. 


^hagin9 & , 

Quality  Best.  Prices  Lowest. 

12  ASTOR  PLACE. 

CHARLES  F.  McCABE 

<4  djeleeteel  ©poGepiei,  f* 

Fine  Elgin  Creamery  Butter 

Third  Ave.,  near  Fordham  Depot. 
Eiuery  and  Boarding  StaDk 

Teams  to  let  at  all  hours 

WETHEREB  J.  BOYD, 

Funeral  Director 

189th  ST.  and  WEBSTER  AVENUE, 

Branch ; FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 

777  Tinton  Avenue. 


s.  TJRJEZJVCIPimiR 
....  I^egtaupaRt  .... 

Where  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season  are  served 
in  a cleanly  and  expeditious  manner. 

Webster  Ave.,  near  Fordham  Station. 


RICHARD  S.  TREACY 

I^eal  <H§tate  * and  lp§aranee 

265  WEST  42d  STREET 
NEW  YORK. 


Dr.  F.  L.  TOOLEY 
Dentist 


159  East  79th  St. 


OFFICE  HOURS,  9—6 


ESTABLISHED  1851 


EinER  & AMEND 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 


205,  207,  209  and  211  THIRD  AVE., 
Corner  of  18th  Street  NEW  YORK 


Finest  Bohemian  and  German  Glassware,  Royal 
Berlin  and  Meissen  Porcelain ; Purest  Ham- 
mered Platiuum ; Balances  and  Weights; 
Zeiss  Microscopes,  and  Bacteriological 
Apparatus  ; Chemically  Pure  Acids, 
and  Assay  Goods. 


JAMES  H.  JONES 

PHARMACIST, 

Kingsbridge  Road,  Cor.  Webster  Avenue 

FORDHAM.  N.  Y.  CITY. 

HOWARD  C.  COLE, 

—DEALER  IN— 

Rorton’s  Tcc  Cream  and  Tees.  «««««« 
««•««•«  stationery  and  Confectionery. 

Webster  Ave.  & Kingsbridge  Road. 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y.  C. 

Telephone  No.  32  Tremont. 

panmshs  m m* 

jUpotficc  anes. 

Kingsbridge  Road  & Marion  Avenue, 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 

H.  A.  HAMPE, 

FIRST-CLASS  BAKERY, 

Fordham  Square  and  600  Kingsbridge  Road 

Weddings,  Parties  and  Institutions  Supplied  with 
every  Requisite  at  the  Shortest  Notice  and  Lowest 
City  Prices. 


EditSdtytye  Students  of  St.Jo^SColleda  Foreman?  N.Y! 


Vol.  XVIII.  DECEMBER,  1899.  No.  3. 


CHRISTMAS. 


When  Father  Time  once  more  doth  rise 
And  ready  stands  to  turn  the  glass, 

Whose  falling  grains  as  seconds  pass, 

And  with  the  last  the  Old  Year  dies, 

While  yet  some  grains  above  do  stand, 

Once  more  returns  the  happy  day 
When  Christ  our  Lord,  as  we  of  clay, 

Was  born  in  distant  Hebrew  land. 

Then  wide-spread  o’er  the  barren  earth 
The  snow  its  downy  mantle  folds  ; 

And  every  thing  enwrapt  it  holds, 

To  new-born  splendor  giving  birth. 

The  tinkling  chime  of  distant  bells 
O’er  snow-clad  hills  floats  to  the  ear  ; 

But  other  sound  there’s  none  to  hear 
Save  plaint  of  cattle  in  their  cells. 

Now  o’er  the  meadow,  hills,  and  town, 

A charmed  silence  seems  to  creep, 

While  Christmas  rites  we  duly  keep 
With  happy  sports  of  old  renown. 

Victor  P.  Krauss,  ’02. 
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HAMILTON  AND  JEFFERSON. 


TTTHEN  Washington  was  made  first  President 
* " of  this  great  nation  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
inkling  of  the  course  which,  under  the  elective 
system,  affairs  would  really  take.  Party,  the  power 
of  the  future,  while  absolutely  free  from  it  himself, 
and  regarding  it  as  a passing  malady  in  others,  he 
thought  could  besubdued  by  uniting  in  his  Cab- 
inet the  leaders  of  the  opposite  schools  of  politics, 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson.  But  from  the  irrecon- 
cilable enmity  of  these  two  men,  and  the  final 
retirement  of  Jefferson,  he  might  have  seen  what 
would  be  the  outcome,  when  his  own  supremacy 
was  withdrawn.  Each  was  the  head  of  a party 
which  was  slowly  but  steadily  forming;  Hamilton 
of  the  Federalists,  the  party  of  strong  government 
and  English  leaning  ; Jefferson  of  the  Democratic 
republicans,  the  party  of  closely  circumscribed 
government. 

Hamilton,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ranks 
among  the  first  in  ability  of  American  Statesmen 
at  least  among  those  of  the  old  school.  He  was  not 
a native  patriot,  but  was  born  in  a Crown  colony 
of  the  West  Indies,  the  sentiments  of  which  were 
essentially  monarchical  and  aristocratic.  He  in- 
deed was  very  ambitious,  and  frankly  admitted  that 
ambition  was  his  guiding-star.  At  the  opening 
of  the  Revolution  he  seems  to  have  followed 
the  path  to  which  his  star  guided  him,  coolly  and 
without  fanaticism  while  he  showed  his  mod- 
eration as  well  as  his  generosity  and  courage,  by 
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protecting  a Royalist  against  the  fury  of  a Rev- 
olutionary mob.  Joining  Washington’s  staff  and 
becoming  his  military  secretary,  he  displayed  great 
ability  as  a negotiator  in  delicate  affairs,  and  at  the 
the  same  time  as  a soldier  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  field. 

As  a witness  of  the  military  mal-administration 
of  Congress  and  the  consequent  sufferings  of  the 
Army,  he  must  have  had  the  need  of  a strong  and 
capable  government  forcibly  impressed  upon  his 
mind ; and  when  the  time  came  for  bringing 
order  out  of  the  political  chaos  which  followed 
the  Revolution,  his  was  the  leading  and  informing 
spirit.  He  most  zealously  promoted  the  Consti- 
tutional Union,  and  his  greatest  aim  was  to  exalt 
the  Union  above  the  States,  and  enlarge  the 
authority  of  the  central  government.  His  op- 
ponents often  accused  him  of  a design  to  introduce 
monarchy  and  aristocracy,  but,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  he  was  a man  of  too  much  sense  either 
to  suppose  this  possible  or  to  pursue  such  an 
odd  fancy.  His  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
people  was  limited,  and  he  detested  mob  rule. 
Becoming,  as  I have  mentioned  before,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  Washington,  he  with  that 
wonderful  ability  set  the  finances,  the  state  of 
which  had  seemed  desperate,  in  order.  He  avert- 
ed bankruptcy  and  repudiation,  induced  Congress 
not  only  to  meet  the  Federal  debt,  but,  what  was 
more  difficult,  to  assume  upon  its  shoulders  the 
War-debts  of  the  States.  He  funded  the  entire 
debt  and  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  interest. 
Thus  did  he  restore  the  National  credit  and  the 
soundness  of  currency  which  had  greatly  depreci- 
ated in  value  during  the  war,  and  by  these  meas- 
ures made  way  for  commerce  and  prosperity.  In 
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Webster’s  words,  “ he  smote  the  rock  of  national 
resources,  he  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  the  public, 
which  sprang  upon  its  feet.” 

Of  course  in  doing  all  these'  things  Hamilton 
was  called  upon  to  display  force  of  character,  and 
also  an  ascendency  over  men  not  less  than  finan- 
cial skill.  His  powers  of  exposition  were  of  the 
highest  order,  though  as  a popular  orator  he  never 
attempted  to  shine.  His  patriotism  was  above  sus- 
picion, and  if  indeed  in  the  fierce  excitement  of 
political  conflict  he  once  or  twice  did  what  could 
not  be  defended,  these  were  but  spots  on  his  other- 
wise stainless  character.  He  died,  I might  say, 
before  his  hour, — murdered,  yes  murdered  in  a 
duel.  Had  he  lived  longer  he  would  without  a 
doubt  have  been  head  of  the  State.  Great  as  was 
his  ascendency  over  men  of  his  own  party,  1 must 
truly  confess  he  was  never  popular.  The  memory 
of  this  great  man  never  became  dear  to  the  multi- 
tude, and  it  was  left  to  his  own  family  at  a late  day 
to  erect  his  statue. 

Jefferson,  Washington’s  Secretary  of  State,  was 
and  still  is  a popular  idol.  This  man’s  character 
is  rather  difficult  to  treat,  and  when  in  speaking 
of  him  I enumerate  his  faults,  I do  not  wish  to  be 
considered  more  partial  towards  one  patriot  than 
the  other,  but  to  give,  as  far  as  I am  able,  a clear 
outline  of  character. 

As  we  gaze  at  Jefferson’s  portrait  there  seems  to 
be  something  obscure  about  it.  Itcombines  a body 
large  and  strong,  fitted  for  horsemanship  and 
athletic  exercise,  with  a face  somewhat  feminine. 
As  Governor  of  Virginia,  I am  forced  to  say  Jef- 
ferson showed  lack  of  nerve  if  not  courage. 
Few  will  maintain  that  he  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree truthful,  straightforward,  and  free  from  a pro- 
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pensity  to  artifice  and  intrigue.  Few  will  contend 
that  he  would  ever,  like  Hamilton,  have  braved 
unpopularity  in  defence  of  right.  Unlike  Hamil- 
ton he  had  unbounded  faith  in  the  people  and 
never  doubted  the  success  of  the  great  American 
experiment  in  Democracy:  there,  I may  say,  lay 
his  strength.  The  social  current  of  the  age  was 
with  him,  and  knowing  it,  he  steadfastly  guided 
his  course  on  the  assumption  that,  whatever  in- 
fluence might  prevail  under  the  delaying  shadow 
of  the  old  dispensation,  Democracy  would  in  the 
end  prove  victorious,  and  bear  its  votaries  on  to 
success.  Intently  he  listened  for  the  voice  of  the 
popular  will,  and  surely  he  caught  its  every  whisper. 

Jefferson  however  kwas  not  one  of  the  people, 
but  a being  of  a higher  order  stooping  to  identify 
himself  with  the  people  who,  as  they  were  not  yet 
conscious  of  their  power,  were  captivated  by  his 
condescension.  He  was  literary,  philosophic  and 
scientific.  His  love  and  command  of  philosophic 
abstractions  appear  in  the  most  momentous  and 
famous  of  his  works,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. He  planned  the  University  of  Virginia. 
He  was  in  his  dav  the  guide  of  classical  taste.  In 
religion  he  was  a free-thinker,  and  in  his  own  state 
an  ardent  promoter  of  religious  liberty.  To  him, 
I might  say,  the  Anglican  Establishment  in  Vir- 
ginia owed  its  doom.  He  detested  its  clergy  and 
in  turn  was  detested  by  them.  He  hated  England 
with  intense  bitterness,  was  French  to  the  core, 
and  indeed  went  all  lengths  in  his  sympathy  with 
the  French  Revolution.  Another  of  his  peculiar- 
ities was  his  tendency  to  dislike  commerce  and 
manufactures,  and  regard  agriculture  as  the 
foster-mother  of  political  and  social  virtue.  Of 
the  abolition  of  slavery  he  was  an  ardent  and 
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philosophic  advocate.  As  a party-leader  he  was  a 
perfect  artist  in  his  way  ; but  his  way  was  not 
that  of  the  modern  politician  whose  first  requisite 
he  lacked.  He  was  no  platform-orator,  in  fact  I 
may  say  he  was  not  an  orator  at  all,  for  he  seems 
to  have  wanted  both  flow  of  language  and  nerve. 

He  managed  his  party  through  its  leading  men, 
and  its  leading  men  by  personal  correspondence, 
which  he  carried  on  with  boundless  industry  and 
consummate  tact,  always  masking  his  restless  and 
far-reaching  ambition  beneath  professions  of  de- 
votion to  private  happiness  and  distaste  for  public 
life.  His  assistant,  or  better,  his  principal  lieuten- 
ant was  Madison,  a man  of  cultivated  mind,  a po- 
litical philosopher,  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Fed- 
eralist, master  of  an  Addisonian  style,  free  from 
the  extravagances  of  his  leader  while  destitute  of 
Jefferson’s  winning  enthusiasm  and  genius  for 
party  managment,  well  meaning  and  incorruptible, 
though,  as  he  finally  showed  on  a fatal  occasion, 
morally  weak. 

All  that  the  patriotic  appeals  of  a chief,  himself 
serenely  superior  to  personal  rivalries,  could  do 
to  hold  these  two  men  together  in  the  public  ser- 
vice was  done  by  Washington,  but  in  vain.  After 
explosions  and  explanations  in  which  Jefferson 
failed  to  produce  anything  except  vague  suspic- 
ions artfully  expressed  against  his  rival,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  retired  from  office  to  Monticello, 
there  to  farm,  as  he  said  in  all  his  letters,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  spin  a web  of  party  connection 
by  a correspondence  full  of  personal  and  political 
allurement,  while  he  listened  for  the  foot-fall  of 
advancing  Democracy  whose  advent  was  to  be  the 
signal  for  his  own  rise  to  power. 

Of  all  American  statesmen,  famous  in  history, 
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Jefferson  has  certainly  left  the  deepest  impression 
on  the  character  of  his  people.  Their  political 
ideas  and  hopes,  their  notions  about  their  own  des- 
tiny and  the  part  which  they  are  to  play  in  the 
drama  of  humanity,  have  been  his.  That  Jefferson, 
not  Hamilton,  rightly  divined  the  tendency  of 
society  and  the  secret  of  the  future,  seems  so  far 
to  be  the  verdict  of  events.  But,  however,  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  belief  in  individual 
liberty,  self-reliance,  and  self-help  which  formed 
his  gospel,  is  to  give  wav  as  the  creed  of  the  party 
progresses,  to  belief  in  socialistic  regulations  and 
the  paternal  actions  of  the  State. 

John  O’Donohue,  ’01. 


LIVY’S  PROPHECY. 

A great  Seer  was  Livy  the  Roman  Historian. 

It  is  plain  he  foresaw  and  foretold  the  Anglo- 
Boer  war.  For  thus  we  read  in  lib.  xxn.  chap. 
42: 

Concursus  fit  ad  Pr.-etoria  nuntiantium  fugavi 
hostium  adco  trepidam  lit  tabcrnaculis  stantibus  cas- 
tra  reliquerint . 

Clearlv  the  Seer  beholds  the  rout  of  the  Eng- 
lish. 

And  that  he  speaks  of  the  Pretoria  where  Oom 
Paul  holds  sway  is  proven  by  the  words  which 
follow  : 

PAULUS  etiam  atque  etiarn  ( dicere ) providendum 
prcecavendumque  esse. 


Lector. 
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TOMMY’S  CHRISTMAS. 


IT  was  Christmas  Eve  and  the  night  was  dark, 
gloomy  and  low  the  clouds  went  rushing  past, 
naked  and  forlorn  the  wind-swept  houses 
stretched  away  to  right  and  left  of  the  deserted 
street.  The  few  homeward-bound  pedestrians 
buttoned  their  coats  tighter  about  their  necks  and 
shoved  their  hands  deeper  into  their  pockets  as 
they  bent  almost  double  before  the  biting  blast. 

Tommy  shivered  as  he  hurried  to  and  fro,  try- 
ing, not  very  successfully,  to  dispose  of  his  scanty 
stock  of  evening  papers.  But  business  was  bad 
to-night,  people  were  too  much  taken  up  with  the 
thoughts  of  their  own  little  ones  at  home  to  heed 
the  ragged  newsboy  who  thrust  his  papers  into 
their  faces  in  his  efforts  to  attract  their  attention. 
What  business  was  it  of  theirs  if  this  troublesome 
little  beggar  was  left  hungry  and  penniless  on  the 
streets  of  New  York  on  Christmas  Eve? 

Discouraged  at  last,  Tommy  paused  for  a 
moment,  tightened  his  belt,  gave  an  extra  hitch  to 
his  trousers  and  turning,  crossed  Madison  Square 
in  the  direction  of  Twenty-third  Street.  Near 
Sixth  Avenue  he  stopped  to  warm  himself  over  a 
grating  from  which  great  volumes  of  steam  were 
pouring  and  to  watch  a game  of  crap  which 
several  of  his  more  successful  companions  were 
engaged  in  under  the  elevated  railroad  stairs. 
The  sight  aroused  all  the  half-stifled  passions  in 
Tommy’s  breast,  for  he  knew  that  these  boys  had 
warm  homes  and  a good  supper  waiting  for  them 
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when  their  game  was  finished,  and  leaning  against 
the  stairs  he  sobbed  bitterly — for  Tommy,  you 
know,  was  only  a very  little  boy. 

The  noise  at  once  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  players,  and  forming  a ring  about  him, 
they  called  him  a girl  and  a baby  and  insin- 
uated that  he  ought  to  be  home  with  his  mother 
instead  of  forcing  his  company  upon  men.  Tom- 
my’s mother  had  been  dead  a long  time  and  at  the 
mention  of  her  his  tears  flowed  again.  Yet  when 
a can  struck  close  beside  his  head,  he  came  sud- 
denly to  himself,  and  with  the  hot,  burning  tears 
still  upon  his  cheeks,  faced  his  tormentors  defiantly. 
But  a great  sob  forced  its  way  between  his  clenched 
teeth,  and  slowly,  with  his  head  upon  his  breast, 
he  passed  out  of  their  midst  into  the  darkness 
beyond.  He  had  walked  away  from  them  without 
flinching,  but  under  the  great  shadow  of  the  Dewey 
Arch  where  none  could  see,  the  sense  of  his  utter 
forlornness  came  upon  him,  he  lay  down  upon 
the  ground  and  his  cheeks  were  dry,  but  little 
wells  of  water  stood  in  his  eyes. 

Suddenly,  without  knowing  how,  he  found  him- 
self in  a warm  and  brilliantly  lighted  hall.  In  the 
center  was  a long  table  covered  with  innumerable 
tempting  dishes,  and  best  of  all,  there  was  his 
mother,  the  same  sweet  smile  upon  her  lips  that 
he  had  marked  when,  as  a child,  she  had  ta  Light 
him  his  first  simple  prayers,  before  she  had  died 
and  left  Tommy  a friendless  orphan  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a great  city. 

Hu  nger  and  cold  were  alike  forgotten  in  one 
moment  of  glad  surprise,  and  opening  wide  his 
arms,  he  rushed  toward  her,  a glad  cry  upon  his 
lips  and  in  his  heart  a tumultuous  wave  of  un- 
governable joy.  But  just  as  he  was  about  to 
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clasp  her  to  his  breast,  he  felt  a heavy  hand  upon 
his  shoulder  and — awoke  to  find  himself  in  the 
firm  grasp  of  his  old  enemy  the  “cop.”  In  a 
moment  he  had  wrenched  himself  free  and  still 
half  asleep,  dashed  across  Broadway  directly  in 
the  path  of  a south-bound  cable  car. 

One  short  warning,  one  cry  of  pain,  and  Tommy 
had  gone  to  spend  Christmas  with  his  mother. 

John  D.  Sullivan,  1901. 


THE  MANGER. 


In  a chill  and  lowly  manger, 

Many  hundred  years  ago, 

Lay  the  Babe,  the  Infant  Saviour, 

Born  to  save  the  world  from  woe. 

Gathered  there  the  humble  shepherds 
’Round  the  tiny  Infant  King, 

They  with  Mary  and  with  Joseph 
Homage  to  their  Saviour  bring. 

Blessings  to  the  true  and  faithful, 

Sang  celestial  choirs  then  : 

Come,  adore  the  New  born  Saviour, 
Peace  on  earth  to  all  good  men ! 

W.  Henry  Hoyt,  ’02. 
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IT  was  Christmas  eve.  The  snow  which  had 
slowly  fallen  all  the  day  was  now  cast  here 
and  there  in  drifts,  and  piled  high  upon  the 
road,  which  made  it  well  nigh  impassable  and 
almost  indistinguishable  from  the  surrounding 
meadows.  The  moon  which  had  just  risen  over 
the  distant  hills  was  now  clearly  outlined  against 
the  bleak  winter  sky,  casting  shadows  that  brought 
out  in  bold  relief  the  objects  of  the  tranquil  land- 
scape. 

However  the  beauties  of  such  a night  as  this  did 
not  occupy  the  thoughts  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Trevor, 
who  was  lumbering  along  in  his  coach,  nor  was 
he  aught  affected  by  the  cries  and  execrations  of 
his  postilions  as  they  urged  on  the  jaded  horses 
with  both  whip  and  spur,  over  the  ten  miles  of 
uneven  road  which  still  lay  between  them  and  their 
belated  evening  meal.  He  was  not  thinking  of  his 
wife,  nor  of  the  happy  home  which  he  would  soon 
reach,  he  did  not  think  of  the  five  children  who  had 
never  caused  him  pain  or  care  and  who  would  most 
heartily  welcome  his  return.  But  like  all  fathers 
he  was  thinking  of  his  “ black  sheep,”  his  eldest 
son,  with  whom  he  had  parted  after  a heated  quar- 
rel just  five  years  before.  “ This  would  indeed,  be 
a happy  time,”  he  mused,  “if  Bob  was  only  home. 
I was  wrong,  he  was  right,  and  oh  Lord  ! -how  I 
would  welcome  him,  it  in  Your  mercy  You  would 
send  him  home  to-night!  ” 

Suddenly  the  coach  stopped,  the  door  was  flung 
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open,  and  a masked  highwayman  with  levelled 
pistols  appeared.  The  postilions  were  too  cold 
and  fagged  to  offer  any  resistance  and  Sir  Geoffrey 
was  too  old.  “Throw  up  your  hands!”  came  a 
gruff  command.  Then  for  the  first  time  the  old 
knight  roused  himself  and  looked  up.  “ You  young 
cur,”  he  said,  “ no  varlet  with  a brace  of  pistols  ever 
frightened  me,  but  now  God  o’  mercy  I must  give 
in  for  the  first  time.  I am  an  old  man,  and  Father 
Time  with  other  troubles  has  taken  from  me  that 
skill  with  which  I handled  my  blade  when  I rode 
with  Prince  Charles.  But  come  boy — for  as  I look 
I see  you  are  nothing  but  a boy — you  can  have  my 
valuables,  but  in  return  grant  me  an  old  man’s 
whim.  Get  in  the  coach  here  with  me,  and  come 
home  to  be  my  guest  during  these  festive  times, 
for  indeed  you  remind  me  greatly  of  a son  of  mine 
who  left  me  long  ago  and  whom  I have  never 
ceased  to  miss.  I always  keep  everything  ready 
expecting  his  return,  his  room  is  always  prepared, 
his  place  at  table  set,  and  as  I and  my  lady  gaze 
at  that  vacant  place,  it  makes  us  feel  most  sad. 
Come  now,  fill  that  place  and  you  can  have  all  I 
possess.”  “ No,  my  Lord,  I am  but  a highwayman, 
and  I would  only  disgrace  your  board.”  “ No,  no  ! 
boy,  come,  come,  grant  me  this  request  it  may  be 
my  last  Christmas,  won’t  you  make  it  happy?” 
“ Well  since  you  insist  I will  go,  but  on  condition 
that  you  will  not  ask  me  to  remove  my  mask. 
For  if  I am  once  recognized  a speedy  capture 
would  inevitably  follow.”  “ Well  so  be  it,  jump 
in  and  we  will  soon  be  home.” 

The  horses  having  regained  their  wind,  now 
responded  quickly  to  the  whip,  and  in  a short  time 
the  coach  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  old  Trevor 
Mansion.  My  lady  was  there  to  welcome  her 
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lord  and  his  guest,  and  in  a few  moments  despite 
his  mask  the  highwayman  was  perfectly  at 
home.  Supper  over  the  family  gathered  around 
the  yule  log.  And  Lady  Trevor  told  again  the 
the  story  of  her  missing  son,  while  the  children 
gazed  with  a certain  awe  at  their  strange  guest, 
the  first  of  his  kind  that  they  had  ever  seen. 

At  length  the  hour  of  retiring  came,  but  the 
highwayman  remained  in  his  room  only  long 
enough  for  the  house  to  become  quiet.  Then 
donning  his  hat  and  cloak,  he  went  out.  “ I can’t 
stay”  he  moaned;  “I  have  wronged  them  too 
deeply  to  expect  forgiveness,  I can’t  stay.” 

He  had  just  reached  the  gate  opening  on  the 
road  when  a big  hound  with  a savage  growl 
sprang  at  him.  “ Lie  down  Tiger!  ” he  said.  At 
his  word  the  dog  crouched  and  coming  again, 
began  to  paw  the  ground,  wag  his  tail  and  bark 
most  joyously.  “Well  by  the  Lord  Harry  ! even 
this  dog  remembers  me,  and  seems  pleased  at  my 
return.  If  a dumb  brute  feels  glad,  how  would 
my  parents  feel  ?”  He  turned  once  more  toward 
the  house,  and  as  he  did,  the  chapel  was  lit  up, 
for  the  family  and  servants  were  gathering  accord- 
ing to  custom  to  sing  the  Christmas  carols. 

As  he  drew  nearer,  he  heard  his  mother’s  clear 
voice  singing,  “ Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and 
peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will.  ” Stifling  the 
emotion  which  arose  within  him,  he  re-entered  the 
house  and  sought  the  solitude  of  his  room. 

The  next  morning  when  he  arose,  he  donned  an 
old  court  dress  with  sword  and  lace, which  he  had 
worn  in  bygone  days.  As  he  descended  the  stairs 
he  heard  the  merry  prattle  of  the  children  exult- 
ing over  their  gifts.  He  stopped,  and  during  a 
lull  in  the  babble,  he  heard  Sir  Geoffrey  say 
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to  his  wife:  “ Mother,  how  happy  this  day  would 
be  if  Bob  were  only  here  ! ” He  hesitated  no 
longer,  but  walking  into  the  room,  he  said  : 
“ Father,  I have  come.  ” 

James  A.  Treacy.  ’00. 


DIVUS  PAULUS  AD  flARONIS  MAUSOLEUfl.* 


Ad  Maronis  mausoleum 
Ductus,  fudit  super  eum 
Piae  rorem  lacrymae. 

“ Quern  te,”  inquit,  “ reddidissem. 
Si  te  vivum  invenissem, 

Poetarum  maxime.” 


ST.  PAUL  AT  VIRGIL’S  rOflB. 


Unto  Maro’s  tomb  when  led, 
Tribute-tears  he  softly  shed 
O’er  the  poet,  bayless,  dead. 

“ Wert  thou,”  quoth  he,  “ seen  of  me, 
What  had  1 not  wrought  of  thee, 
Matchless  prince  of  poesy  ! ” 

* A legend  concerning  the  visit  of  St.  Paul  to  Virgil’s  grave. 

K. 
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REMINISCENCES,  Dear  Monthly?  Have  I 
reached  that  stage  at  which  people  are  per- 
mitted to  indulge  in  reminiscences  ? Since 
you  ask  me  for  my  recollections  of  “ cheerful  yes- 
terdays ’’  in  old  St.  John’s,  it  must  be  so,  and  I re- 
sign myself  to  my  fate 

My  earliest  impressions  of  Fordham  are  bound 
up  with  baseball  and  Father  Shea.  The  first  time 
I entered  the  grounds  a great  match  was  on  be- 
tween the  Rosehills  and  the  Mutuals  of  New  York 
City,  then  the  crack  professional  team  of  the  coun- 
try, if  my  memory  serves.  The  game  was  very 
sharply  contested.  The  Mutuals  had  to  work 
hard  to  win,  as  the  Rosehill  pitcher,  Mark  Burns, 
was  what  would  be  called  now  in  baseball  argot, 
a ‘ phenom.’  He  pitched  a very  swift  twister 
which  few  batters  were  quick  enough  to  meet,  and 
was  of  course  in  consequence,  like  others  since, 
the  idol  of  the  College.  Perhaps  more  popular 
still  was  his  catcher,  a Venezuelan  named  Villava- 
cencio  I think,  who  was  better  known  as  ‘ Juicy’ — 
first  impressions  are  indeed  strong.  I shall  never 
forget  those  two  names,  though  1 have  neither  seen 
nor  heard  of  either  Burns  or  Villavacencio  since, 
and  it  was  then  the  Spring  of  1870. 

Father  Shea,  received  me.  I need  not  describe 
him  for  those  who  knew  and  loved  him,  and  it 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  a description  of  him  for 
those  who  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  come  under 
his  influence.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  man, 
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I think,  was  the  whole-souled  way  in  which  he  en- 
tered into  and  sympathized  with  the  hopes  and  the 
fears,  the  petty  troubles  and  simple  ambitions  of 
the  boys.  No  boy  ever  found  a judge  in  him,  and 
so  convinced  were  we  all  of  his  interest  in  us,  that 
the  biggest  rascals  among  us  (I  use  the  word  in  a 
Pickwickian  sense,  of  course)  when  they  had  gone 
“ beyond  the  beyant  entirely”  knew  that  to  make 
a candid  admission  or  simple  confession  of  guilt  to 
him  was  the  best  and  the  safest  thing  to  do.  When 
other  claims  Father  Shea  had  on  our  esteem  and 
gratitude  are  overlooked,  the  never  failing  though 
much  tried  affection  of  his  for  all  the  boys,  will  I 
am  confident,  never  be  forgotten,  and  many  of  us 
still  recall  more  than  one  gentle  but  solitary  lecture 
prefaced  by  the  invariable  formula:  “Now,  my 
good  fellow,”  which  has  since  produced  fruit, 
thirty,  sixty,  aye, — a hundred  fold. 

Fordham  was  a very  different  place  in  1870 
from  what  it  is  now.  Some  of  the  old  buildings 
it  is  true,  remain,  but  they  are  so  merged  into  and 
overshadowed  by  later  structures,  that  the  old  boy 
feels  lost  as  he  stands  before  them.  If  he  is  tempt- 
ed to  ask  for  the  “ New  Building,”  which  was  the 
proud  title  of  the  present  First  Division  Building 
in  our  day,  no  one  will  understand.  There  is  such 
an  expanse  of  New  Building,  that  this  phrase  has 
ceased  to  have  a distinctive  meaning.  The  “New 
Building  ” stood  alone  in  our  day,  a promise  and  a 
prophecy  of  the  grand  College  structure  which  was 
to  be.  It  was  lighted  by  gas,  positively  by  gas  ; the 
First  Division  boy  wrote  his  themes  and  studied 
his  authors  by  gas-light,  while  the  less  favored 
youngsters  of  the  other  Divisions  had  to  be  content 
with  smoky,  ill-smelling  oil-lamps — think  of  that 
you  Fordham  bovs  who  do  your  work  by  the  light 
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of  incandescent  Edison  lights.  On  Sunday  even- 
ing the  playroom  of  the  First  Division  Building 
was  turned  into  a Debating  Hall.  Here  met  the 
St.  John’s  Debating  Society,  the  solitary  Greek 
letter  society  of  the  College  the  Pi  Phi  Kappa  Nu. 
Jealously  was  the  secret  of  the  true  interpreta- 
tion guarded  in  the  old  days,  and  solemn  enough 
was  the  ceremony  of  signing  the  roll  on  the  night 
of  the  first  meeting  in  October,  after  which  the 
fateful  secret  words  were  whispered  into  the  ear 
of  the  newly  enrolled  member,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  wear  the  society  pin.  There  was  no  Junior  De- 
bating Society  but  the  English  course  had  its  So- 
ciety and  pin.  This  was  the  S.  L.  V.  N.  Society. 
I think  it  is  Father  Jouin  (R.  I.  P.)  who  is  credited 
with  the  following  interpretation  of  the  letters  : 
“ Spelling  Lessons  Very  Necessary,”  which  of 
course  was  a libel  on  the  Society  but  was  fully  ap- 
preciated by  everybody. 

This  same  play-room  of  the  New  Building  was 
opened  up  on  certain  nights  in  the  year  for  the 
famous  dances  over  which  John  Keveney,  now  a 
Reverend  gray-haired  Father  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  presided  as  master  of  ceremonies  and  Lord 
High  Every thing-else.  Sometimes  the  Second 
Division  boys  were  admitted  to  these  festivities, 
but  only  to  figure  as  wall-flowers.  To  the  west  and 
north  of  the  First  Division  was  a group  of  build- 
ings which  have  disappeared  in  part,  and  in  part 
have  been  so  changed  that  they  are  no  longer  rec- 
ognizable. Running  back  perpendicularly  from 
the  present  Wardrobe  was  one  of  the  two  Castles. 
Here  on  the  ground  floor  was  the  Cabinet  and 
Museum, — poor  quarters  enough  as  compared  with 
the  present  Science  Building — in  the  cellar  below 
was  the  Boiler  room  ; on  the  floor  above  the 
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Classrooms  of  the  English  Course,  above  the 
Classrooms  was  a sort  of  garret.  This  building 
was  connected  by  a low,  one  story  structure,  in 
which  was  the  Philosophers’  Classroom  and  the 
Sacristy,  with  the  main  building  which  is  still 
standing  but  how  changed  ? 

In  the  South  wing  was  the  Boys’  Chapel  ; now 
the  Wardrobe.  “ To  such  base  uses,  etc.”  What 
memories  cluster  around  that  old  Chapel.  I can 
see  old  Brother  Mace,  at  the  organ,  and  Mr. 
Hudon,  now  a Father  in  Canada,  standing  beside 
him,  to  see  that  he  did  not  fall  asleep  over  the  keys. 
None  of  the  old  boys  can  have  forgotten  Brother 
Mace.  A distinguished  pianist  in  Paris,  the  friend 
of  Chopin,  he  left  all  behind  him  to  become  a humble 
Brother  in  the  Society.  One  of  his  feats  on  big 
occasions  was  to  play  a piano  and  a harmonium 
placed  close  together,  so  that  he  could  reach  both. 
Shortly  belore  he  died,  one  of  the  Fathers  dropped 
in  to  visit  him  and  found  the  old  man’s  mind  was 
wandering.  He  fancied  himself  in  the  Chapel,, 
waiting  to  play  for  benediction.  To  humor  him 
the  Father  had  to  light  a candle  and  then  sing  the 
O Salutaris  and  the  Tantum  Ergo , while  the 
Brother’s  fingers  moved  over  the  bed-covering  and 
his  poor  cracked  voice  joined  in  at  intervals.  The 
next  day  he  died.  Of  how  very  many  of  the  men 
who  played  such  important  parts  in  the  comedy 
and  the  tragedy  of  our  College  days,  may  the  same 
words  be  said — “and  he  died.”  Father  Tissotthe 
Treasurer,  famous  as  a skater  and  a shinny  player 
on  the  ice,  with  his  great  boots  to  which  the  skates 
were  screwed,  and  which  he  carried  down  to  the 
pond  and  put  on  there  ; Father  Hanrahan,  most  de- 
voted of  Prefects,  crusty  enough  when  he  wished  to 
be,  but  with  a very  thin  crust,  which  it  was  easy  to 
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break  through  and  which  never  wholly  concealed 
the  heart  beneath  ; both  are  gone.  Father  Fitz- 
patrick too  our  Vice  President — Who  will  ever 
forget  his  reading  of  the  Monthly  Notes  ? “ Month- 

ly Notes  for  the  month  of  October.”  How  he 
dwelt  on  the  broad  open  vowels  and  sent  them 
rolling  and  reverberating  down  the  Hall.  What 
impressive  pauses  he  made  and  what  a solemn  look 
he  wore,  when,  after  giving  out  some  scamp’s  name 
he  announced  the  laughter-provoking  notes  : O, 
OU.  In  those  days,  you  must  know,  instead  of 
numerical  averages  as  now,  our  standing  in  class, 
was  denoted  by  the  letters  A,  a,  ae.  A marking 
excellence,  U,  the  extreme  of  laziness  and  of 
wickedness.  There  was  a Spanish  boy  at  College 
then,  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Donoso  Gasti- 
osoro  and  in  Father  Fitzpatrick’s  mouth  it  was  a 
name  to  conjure  with.  We  used  to  wait  for  that 
name  and  listen  fascinated  as  the  syllables  followed 
one  another,  strong  and  sonorous  till  the  last  had 
been  uttered.  If  Donoso  is  alive  and  this  happens 
to  meet  his  eye,  it  may  interest  him  to  know  that 
his  name  is  still  treasured  in  the  memory  of  one  of 
his  old  companions  and  that  it  owes  this  distinction 
to  Father  Fitzpatrick. 

To  come  back  to  Baseball  for  a moment.  In  one 
of  the  early  Seventies,  the  Rosehills  were  very 
strong.  Tom  Macmannusof  Chihuahua  was  a great 
first  baseman.  Michael  McDermott  of  Hoboken 
was  second.  One  night  returning  to  Fordham  on 
the  train,  he  was  carried  past  the  station  before  he 
was  aware  of  it.  Perceiving  this,  he  jumped  off 
the  train,  and  was  very  seriously  hurt.  He  was 
carried  up  to  the  Infirmary  unconscious.  During 
that  whole  night,  the  boys  in  the  Seminary  kept 
up  a continuous  recitation  of  the  Rosary,  that  he 
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might  recover — and  recover  he  did.  Mike  Dooley 
of  Hartford  was  in  left  field,  and  Morgan  O’Brien 
now  a grave  and  reverend  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  pitcher,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
pitch  a curve.  Only  one  game  do  I recollect  at 
all  distinctly,  and  that  was  with  our  old  rivals  the 
Seton  Halls.  The  Rosehills  were  victorious  of 
course.  The  Invincibles  won  their  name  fairly. 
For  several  years  in  succession  they  did  not  lose  a 
single  game.  In  those  days  the  Rosehills  were 
regularly  recruited  from  Second  Division ; boys 
graduated  from  the  Tyros  into  the  Invincibles  and 
finally  into  the  Rosehills.  Those  were  the  days  of 
home-talent.  I wonder  what  has  become  of  John 
Dorian  and  Luke  Ford,  of  Petey  Aguela  and  the 
rest,  the  bright  particular  stars  of  the  Invincibles  so 
long  ago.  The  hard  student  was  held  in  honor 
then  more  than  at  present,  I fancy.  Dorian  was  first 
in  class  as  well  as  on  the  ball  field,  and  he  was  not 
alone  in  enjoying  this  distinction.  The  Monthly 
Notes  were  given  for  application  then,  not  for 
proficiency,  and  there  was  a sort  of  superstition 
that  the  boy  who  took  the  Proficiency  Prize  could 
not  take  the  prize  for  Application  and  vice  versa. 
It  was  a strange  boyish  notion  by  which  we  satisfied 
our  consciences  and  meted  out  poetic  justice  to  the 
hares  and  the  tortoises,  but  not  unfrequently  we 
were  deceived ; those  who  were  in  our  estimation 
tortoises,  beat  the  hares  out  in  the  race. 

When  one  rambles  down  to  the  Bronx  to-day,  it 
is  hard  to  realize  that  is  was  an  excellent  swim- 
ming place  not  three  decades  ago,  with  spots 
portioned  off  for  the  three  Divisions.  At  the  First 
Division  swimming-hole,  the  depth  was  over  eight 
feet,  if  I remember  aright.  The  old  tree  still  stands 
in  the  woods,  with  its  record  of  names  cut  into  the 
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bark.  Two  things  I must  not  forget,  the  Infirmary 
and  the  Pie  Shop.  The  Infirmary,  alas!  is  but  a 
memory.  Washington’s  Headquarters  we  called 
it,  but  it  was  not  its  picturesque  appearance  nest- 
ling as  it  did  in  the  bushes  and  shaded  by  the  great 
elms  that  endeared  it  to  us.  Its  one  title  to  our 
affection  lay  in  this — it  was  the  Infirmary.  Its 
uneven  floors,  its  low  ceilings,  its  narrow  passages 
and  cubby  holes  of  rooms,  all  had  a charm  of  their 
own  and  one  may  be  pardoned  for  a sigh  of  regret 
that  it  should  have  been  found  necessary  to  do 
away  with  the  old  place.  Who  will  ever  forget 
Brother  Kain  and  Brother  Schu  ? Speaking  of  the 
shade  of  the  elms  reminds  me  that  the  clump  of 
elms,  great  giants  that  they  were  just  in  front  of 
the  church,  has  disappeared.  They  made  a brave 
fight  those  elms  against  the  elm-worm,  but  finally 
were  forced  to  succumb.  Under  the  elms  were 
held  the  Annual  Commencement,  and  under  their 
shade  the  Fathers  used  to  take  their  post-prandial 
recreation.  Soon  the  tradition  of  both  alike  will 
be  lost.  What  a pity  ! Few  Colleges  could  boast 
of  so  grand  a theatre  for  a Scholastic  display. 
The  old  Refectory  in  the  north  wing  of  the  main 
building  is  now  the  very  pretty  little  College 
Theatre  and  Armory.  There  were  no  Cadets  in 
our  day.  To  the  east  of  the  old  Refectory  was 
another  Castle.  There  is  not  much  order  I find 
in  the  last  page  or  two  of  this  scrawl,  Dear 
Monthly,  but  if  I am  to  be  classed  among  the 
laudatores  temporis  acti,  I “ maun”  be  permitted  to 
tell  my  tale  in  my  own  way. 

In  the  basement  of  this,  which  we  may  call 
the  North  Castle,  Brother  Dooher  held  his  bake- 
shop,  wherein  he  created  buns  and  hoe-cake- 
Alas ! the  hoe-cake  too,  is  a thing  of  the  past. 
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Has  the  recipe  for  making  Fordham  hash  also 
perished  ? Over  the  bakery  was  the  Third  Divis- 
ion Billiard  and  Reading  Room  which  had  just 
been  set  up,  I think  in  1870.  What  a contrast  it 
presents  to  the  present  elegant  quarters  of  the 
youngsters  in  St.  John’s  Hall  which  was  then 
still  known  as  the  Seminary  ? It  was  innocent, 
that  poor  little  room,  of  dainty  curtains  grace- 
fully draped,  of  bric-a-brac  and  easy  chairs,  but 
somehow  or  other  we  got  along.  What  a dark, 
dingy  playroom  Third  Division  had  then,  and  the 
washroom  ! ! ! Running  east  from  the  Third  Divis- 
ion building  was  a long,  low  shed  in  which  were 
located  the  pie-shop  and  the  shoe-shop.  How  good 
the  pies  tasted  in  spiteof  the  condemnation  fulmin- 
ated against  them  by  the  old  Doctor?  The  current 
coin  of  the  betting  man  in  those  days  was  the  pie. 
The  final  argument  which  closed  debate  and  forced 
the  wiliest  diplomat  to  show  his  hand  was  “ 1 bet 
you  a pie.  ” A little  wicket,  surely  not  two  feet 
square  opening  on  a rather  circumscribed  plat- 
form three  or  four  feet,  high  on  which  only  four 
or  five  boys  at  most  could  stand,  enabled  Brother 
Bradley  to  hand  out  his  wares  without  giving  the 
boys  any  chance  to  interfere  with  the  arrangements 
of  the  shop,  but  what  they  could  not  effect  by 
active  mischief  they  tried  to  effect  by  wrangling. 
It  was  always  great  fun  to  get  the  Brother  worked 
up,  but  when  fully  aroused,  even  the  best  of  our 
wranglers  had  to  lower  their  colors  to  Brother 
Bradley.  Two  familiar  faces  are  still  at  Fordham 
to  greet  the  old  boy.  Brother  Paradeis,  appar- 
ently unchanged,  keeps  the  Shoe-shop  to  this 
day  ; and  Brother  Kaiser  in  the  Wardrobe  may 
not  remember  your  name,  but  it  is  ten  to  one  he 
will  recall  yourWardrobe  number. 
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I might  speak  of  the  play,  the  Rector’s  Feast, 
when  Father  Shea  and  the  Faculty  dined  with 
the  boys,  of  escapades  galore,  but  I fear  I have 
already  abused  the  license  you  gave  me.  I have 
not  spoken  of  those  of  the  Faculty  who  are  still 
alive,  but  I may  tell  you  that  your  present  Rector, 
Father  Campbell,  caused  a sensation  in  1873  when 
he  was  Professor  of  Rhetoric  by  almost  dying. 
He  did  not  succeed  as  you  are  well  aware,  instead 
he  won  a new  lease  of  life  which  has  carried  him 
through  the  quarter  of  century  since  and  bids 
fair  to  keep  him  alive  ad  midtos  annos  still. 

And  now  1 must  stop.  It  has  been  a very  pleas- 
ant task  to  write  about  the  Old  Boys.  Going  back 
over  the  long  forgotten  tales,  recalling  dimly  re- 
membered faces  and  events,  one  can  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  old  Irishman’s  ejaculation  : “ God  be 

with  the  ould  times.  ” Many  things  are  changed, 
marvellously  changed  and  in  general  one  may  say, 
the  changes  have  been  in  the  line  of  progress  and 
improvement,  but  there  was  a peculiar  charm 
about  the  old  College,  a simplicity  a homeliness 
which  does  not  exist  any  longer.  Perhaps  I only 
imagine  so.  Vale. 


One  of  the  Old  Boys. 
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SANCTUM. 


WE  cannot  too  insistently  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  students  the  necessity  of 
writing  freely  for  the  Monthly.  As 
long  as  a college  magazine  is  published  by  the 
students,  just  so  long  are  the  students  under  ob- 
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ligation  to  support  it,  not  only  in  a financial  way, 
but  also  by  contributing  to  its  columns.  No  false 
sense  of  modesty  should  deter  the  young  writer 
from  offering  essays,  verse,  and  the  like,  to  the 
Editors.  To  be('sure  his  essay  may  not  be  start- 
ling in  originality  of  thought  or  his  verse  such 
that  it  will  compel  universal  commendation — 
that  is,  at  first.  But  what  of  it  ? “Rome  was  not 
built  in  a day  ” ; and  it’is  only  by  dint  of  hard,  per- 
severing work  thatj  the  writer  may  eventually 
obtain  that  grasp  of  clear,  forcible  English,  which 
more  than  any  thing  else  stamps  the  individual  as 
educated. 

Consequently,  Students,  let  us  have  a sample  of 
your  handiwork.  Do"not  imagine  that  the  Editors 
are  so  many  ogres  ready  to  devour  all  that  comes 
within  theirjfelllclutch.  On  the  contrary,  recog- 
nizing their  own  .limitations,  they  are  most  char- 
itable, and  hail  with  undisguised  delight  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  essay,  verse,  or  what  not,  possess- 
ing the  necessary  modicum  of  merit.  But  if  you 
do  not  wish  to  aid  them,  bear  in  mind  at  least 
that,  as  Editors  are  human  they  have  the  usual 
faults  and  failings  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  When 
you  tickle  them  they  laugh,  and  when  you  are 
disposed  to  cavil  at  them  with  little  or  no  reason, 
they  would  fain  ask  the  charity  of  silence. 

* 

* * 

The  baseball  teams  which  have  represented 
Fordham  on  the  diamond  for  years  past  have 
gained  for  her  an  enviable  reputation  in  this  sport. 
The  students  who  were  the  then  main  support  of 
the  Teams,  have  since  become  Alumni,  but  have 
allowed  no  diminution  of  their  ardor  and  zeal  to 
maifest  itself.  Year  after  year  they  have  striven 
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by  their  financial  aid  no  less  than  by  their  inter- 
est, to  make  each  successive  Team  surpass  its 
predecessor’s  standard  of  excellence.  This  year 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

By  subscribing  $1,100  to  the  Baseball  Fund  they 
have  testified,  in  the  most  substantial  way  possible, 
their  desire  to  make  the  Team  for  the  season  of 
1900  second  to  none.  They  have  also  given  un- 
sparingly of  their  time  which  to  busy  men  of  the 
world  means  much  when  measured  by  the  stand- 
ard of  dollars  and  cents. 

Such  generous  action  on  the  part  of  the  Alumni 
should  be  met  by  the  students  at  least  half-way. 
Although  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Manager 
and  Alumni,  much  has  already  been  accomplished, 
still  a very  great  deal  remains  to  be  done.  It  is 
not  exactly  right  to  allow  the  Alumni  to  bear  a 
share  of  our  expenses  out  of  all  due  proportion  to 
the  interest  which  we  as  students,  should  have  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Team.  For  after  all  it  is  the  stud- 
ents who  compose  the  Team,  and  it  is  the  students 
who  reap  the  most  enjoyment  therefrom. 

It  is  the  duty  then — as  it  should  be  the  pleasure 
of  the  student-body — to  secure  Season  Tickets  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  completing  of  a successful 
schedule  necessitates  a considerable  outlay  and 
in  order  that  the  management  may  see  its  way 
clear  to  book  games  with  colleges  worthy  of  our 
steel,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  our  revenue  must 
be  in  hand  before  the  first  game  is  played.  And 
to  wait,  “ until  the  Team  is  on  the  field,”  as  some 
have  signified  their  intention  of  doing,  is  but  a 
poor  showing  of  the  true  old  Fordham  spirit, 
which  the  Alumni  have  convinced  us,  exists  in 
more  than  name  only. 

Henery  P.  Downes,  ’00. 
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FORDHAMENSIA. 


ON  Nov.  22d,  M.  Sidney  Woollett  gave  the 
first  of  his  Course  of  Readings.  He  spoke 
about  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  Browning  and 
Syms.  As  usual  the  hall  was  filled  with  an  appre- 
ciative audience  who  listened  with  rapt  attention 
while  he  read  Lady  Wentworth  by  Longfellow, 
The  Brook  by  Tennyson,  Lord  Clive  by  Browning, 
and  a selection  from  Syms. 

The  students  condole  with  Mr.  McLaughlin  in 
his  recent  bereavement,  namely  the  death  of  his 
most  estimable  mother,  which  occurred  on  De- 
cember 6th. 

It  is  not  often  that  a visitor  enters  the  sacred 
precincts  of  Fordham,  without  interviewing  our 
Concierge.  But  on  Dec.  3d,  a strange  and  hairy 
visitor  put  in  his  appearance,  and  with  a loud 
bah — a — a called  for  a friend  of  his  in  the  Junior 
class  to  come  and  and  show  him  the  grounds. 
The  friend  came,  but  as  it  was  too  cold  outside  he 
contented  himself  with  showing  the  visitor  around 
the  Senior  Hall.  When  they  reached  the  Soph- 
omore recitation  room,  the  Junior  and  his  friends 
most  discourteously  ran  out  and  left  the  visitor 
to  his  own  meditations.  After  prayers,  some- 
body inadvertently  opened  the  door,  and  the 
stranger  went  trotting  around  the  study-hall,  pro- 
claiming with  loud  “ Bahs  ” that  he  had  been 
insulted.  After  a while  he  became  very  obstreper- 
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ous  and  it  took  the  combined  efforts  of  several 
men  to  eject  him. 

On  Nov.  24th  the  Seniors  left  to  celebrate  St 
Catherine’s  day,  the  feast  of  their  patron  Saint. 
They  were  granted  one  extra  day  this  vear  a privi- 
lege seldom  accorded  and  for  which  they  were  duly 
grateful. 

About  Thanksgiving  there  is  not  much  to  be  said 
as  most  of  us  were  not  here.  Father  Rector  again 
granted  the  privilege  that  he  inaugurated  last  year 
and  gave  us  all  permission  to  go  home. 

The  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Dec. 
8th,  the  patronal  feast  of  the  United  States,  was 
duly  celebrated  at  Fordham.  On  the  eve  one  of 
the  boys  was  baptized.  At  the  early  Mass  several 
of  the  younger  boys  made  their  First  Communion. 
At  9 A.  M.  began  the  Solemn  High  Mass,  the 
celebrant  being  the  Rev.  P.  J.  O’Carroll,  S.  J., 
Chaplain  of  the  College.  In  the  evening  there 
was  Solemn  Benediction  given  by  Rev.  Father 
Rector. 


James  A.  Treacy.  ’00. 
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FIRST  DIVISION  NOTES. 

VV e must  congratulate  the  Dramatic  Association- 
on  the  masterly  presentation  of  Shakespeare’s 
Merchant  of  Venice  on  Thanksgiving  evening. 
The  performance  was  a grand  success  in  every 
way,  many  declaring  it  to  be  the  finest  ever  given 
on  our  stage. 

The  members  of  the  Freshmen  Class  have 
adopted  a Class  Pin  which  will  make  its  appear- 
ance in  a few  days. 

The  Billiard  Room  has  been  closed  until  nec- 
cessary  repairs  can  be  made  on  both  billiard  and 
pool  tables. 

On  a recent  date  eighteen  young  men  quietly 
slipped  away,  donned  their  baseball  uniforms,  and 
appeared  on  the  Athletic  Field.  For  once  in  his 
life  the  “ knocker  ” was  baffled,  he  knew  not  what 
to  make  of  it,  he  had  no  place  whereon  to  ply  his 
hammer  ; no  call  had  been  issued  for  the  can- 
didates for  the  Team  of  1900 — it  was  too  early. 
What  could  it  mean  ? While  our  “friend”  was  thus 
taxing  his  mind  to  the  utmost  of  its  capacity — as  it 
had  never  before  been  taxed — the  eighteen  enthus- 
iasts had  begun  a real  game  of  baseball.  “ But  it 
is  December,  ” quoth  the  knocker,  hardly  able  to 
believe  what  he  clearly  saw.  Happily  our  base- 
ballists  paid  not  the  sightest  attention  to  him  but 
continued  their  game  zealously.  The  “ Gay  Gaz- 
etteers ” plied  the  hickory  stick  to  their  hearts 
content,  while  the  “ Mackinaws  ” were  kept  busy 
“ shacking.  ” A five  inning  game  was  played,  in 
which  the  “ G-G’s  ” clearly  demonstrated  their 
superiority  winning  by  a score  of  9—0. 
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“ Doc  ’’Byrnes  now  reigns  supreme  in  the  shop 
with  Tom  Coady  as  right-hand  man.  Woe  unto 
him  who  tries  to  get  the  better  of  the  “Doctor!” 

The  Junior  Debating  Society  met  in  regular 
session  Sunday  evening  Dec.  3d.  Mr.  O’Hare  S.  J., 
the  Reverend  Moderator  being  in  ill-health  Mr. 
Linnehan  acted  in  that  capacity.  The  subject  of 
debate  was:  “ Resolved  that  Great  Britain  is  justi- 
fied in  her  action  towards  the  Boers.  ” Messrs. 
Me  Laughlin  and  Edebolds  upheld  the  action  of 
the  Britishers  while  Messrs  Seitz  and  McEnerney 
pleaded  for  the  natives  of  South  Africa.  The 
gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  question  argued  in 
such  a masterly  manner  that  the  vote  of  the  house 
was  a tie.  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  occupied  the  chair 
then  decided  in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 

The  rivalry  between  the  classes  of  Junior 
and  Sophomore  for  the  Handball  Championship 
was  intensified  by  the  recent  victory  of  the  former 
over  the  class  of  1902.  In  a previous  contest  the 
Sophomores  had  won,  but  this  time  it  was  the 
Juniors  who  were  favored.  Thegameswere  close 
and  exciting  at  all  stages  although  1901  early  in 
the  contest  secured  a good  lead  which  the  Soph- 
omores could  not  overcome.  Now  for  the 
“rubber”  to  definitely  decide  which  Class  is 
really  superior. 

Looking  back  over  the  record  of  our  Football 
Team  we  have  every  reason  to  point  to  it  with 
pride. 

In  the  previous  issues  of  the  Monthly,  all  the 
games  save  one  were  reviewed.  In  our  last  game — 
that  with  West  Point  Military  Acadeni)7 — although 
defeated,  the  defeat  was  in  many  respects  a big 
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victory  for  us.  We  clearly  demonstrated  our 
strength  in  offensive  play,  pushing  the  ball  danger- 
ously near  the  Army  boys’  goal  line  whenever  we 
got  possession  of  it.  On  the  defensive  we  were 
woefully  deficient.  It  was  impossible  however  to 
remedy  this  defect,  although  we  knew  of  it 
throughout  the  entire  season,  for  our  team  had  no 
Scrub  eleven  to  line  up  against,  and  as  a conse- 
quence Uncle  Sam’s  boys  scored.  Again,  our 
team  had  been  trained  for  thirty-minute  halves, 
while  at  West  Point  they  played  fifty-five  minutes 
without  rest.  We  cannot  thank  the  boys  at  the 
“ Point  ” too  much  fortheir  many  kindnesses  before, 
during,  and  after  the  game.  Next  year  let  us  trust, 
that  the  score  will  tell  a different  tale. 

James  S.  McCormick,  1903. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

We  heartily  congratulate  Master  Harry  Hewes 
on  his  having  had  the  happiness  of  being  received 
into  the  Catholic  Faith.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  Rev.  Father  Rector  who  was  assisted  by 
Father  O’Carroll.  I here  were  present  several  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  the  young  neophyte,  together 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  De  Costa  who  was  spending  a 
few  days  at  the  College  and  whose  recent  conver- 
sion to  the  true  faith  caused  such  a stir  in  Episco- 
palian circles.  Those  who  stood  sponsors  were 
Mrs.  Kelly,  and  her  son  John  E.  Kelly  of  the  Class 
of  ’89,  who  was  probably  the  youngest  graduate  of 
St.  John’s  College.  On  the  following  morning. 
Master  Hewes  accompanied  by  Albert  Hoffman, 
C.  Ouesada  and  Alfred  Lombard  devoutly  receiv- 
ed their  First  Communion. 
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The  Football  Season  on  Third  Division  was 
brought  to  a finish  by  an  exciting  game  between 
the  Tyro  Reserves  and  the  Oceanic  Field  Club. 
The  score  at  the  end  of  the  game  was  20—5,  in 
favor  of  the  home  team. 

The  Minims  also  have  won  great  glory  by 
defeating  in  a series  of  games,  a team  known  as 
the  Morning  Stars. 

We  regret  very  much  the  absence  of  an  in-door 
handball  court,  as  the  approaching  winter  has 
obliged  us  to  defer  our  Tournament  until  warmer 
weather. 

Through  the  kindness  of  our  First  Prefect,  we 
have  made  frequent  trips  to  the  new  gardens  in 
Bronx  Park. 

G.  Beaumont. 


A LETTER  FROM  WEST  POINT. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  print  the  following 
letter  from  Capt.  Granger  Adams,  U.  S.  A.  Cap- 
tian  Adams  is  still  warmly  remembered  at  Ford- 
ham  where  he  was  for  some  time  our  Military 
instructor  and  where  his  thorough  efficiency  and 
genial  character  gained  for  him  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  all. 

United  States  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  New  York, 

December  4,  1899. 

My  dear  Father  Rector : — 

At  a gathering  of  the  officers 
on  duty  at  the  Military  Academy  last  night  to 
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talk  over  our  football  game  at  Philadelphia  on 
Saturday,  I heard  read  a most  friendly  message  of 
congratulation  upon  our  victory,  from  Fordham 
College,  which  was  received  with  shouts  of  de- 
light from  all  who  heard  it.  I cannot  refrain 
from  telling  you,  and  through  you,  with  your 
kind  permission,  all  the  Fordham  boys,  how  much 
their  thoughtfulness  and  good  feeling  was  appre- 
ciated. 

It  gave  me  personally  great  pleasure,  because 
of  my  recent  association  with  you,  and  was  exactly 
in  line  with  the  generous  courtesy  always  to  be 
found  at  Fordham. 

With  warm  regard,  believe  me, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Granger  Adams, 
Capt.  U.  S.  Army. 

Rev.  Fr.  Campbell,  Rector, 

St.  John’s  College, 

Fordham. 
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AMONG  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


JAMES  T.  Fisher,  ’95,  has  resumed  his  studies 
at  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary,  Dunwoodie.  Owing 
to  the  illness  of  his  mother,  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  temporarily  from  the  Seminary  two  years 
ago.  Daniel  E.  Kiernan,  also  of  the  Class  of  ’95, 
we  have  been  informed,  will  receive  tonsure  at  St. 
Joseph’s  at  Christmas,  and  Richard  O.  Hughes, 
who  was  in  residence  here  from  ’94  to  ’96,  will  be 
ordained  sub-deacon  at  the  same  time. 

The  Rev.  John  A.  McKenna,  ’79,  has  been  ap- 
pointed rector  of  the  new  parish  of  St.  Aloysius, 
New  York  City.  He  is  preparing  to  build  a 
church  in  West  130th  Street. 

Lieutenant  Edward  H.  Martin,  ’92,  who  is  sta- 
tioned at  Governor’s  Island,  New  York,  is  sustain- 
ing his  reputation  as  a life-saver.  A soldier  re- 
cently fell  from  the  wharf  at  Governor’s  Island 
and  was  unable  to  help  himself.  Lieutenant  Mar- 
tin, who  was  passing,  promptly  threw  off  his  over- 
coat and  sprang  in  after  him.  After  a severe 
struggle  he  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  the  shore. 
The  deed  was  the  more  noteworthy,  inasmuch  as 
the  currents  and  eddies  at  this  point  render  it  a 
very  dangerous  spot. 

Our  Fordham  men  have  been  keeping  the  wed- 
ding bells  ringing  industriously  during  the  last 
month.  The  Hon.  Martin  J.  Glynn,  ’94,  was 
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married  earl)'  in  November,  to  Miss  Minnie  E. 
Bannon,  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Name,  New 
York.  On  November  29,  Timothy  J.  M.  Murray, 
’92,  was  married  at  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament, to  Miss  Anna  Kennedy,  and  on  the  same 
day,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  James  J.  Quinn,  ’87,  was 
married  to  Miss  Isabel  Angela  Baker.  This  is  the 
first  news  we  have  had  of  Mr.  Quinn  in  many 
years. 

There  were  not  so  many  of  the  old  boys  at  the 
performance  of  the  Dramatic  Association  Thanks- 
giving evening,  as  such  events  usually  call  out. 
Among  those  who  were  seen  in  the  audience  were: 
General  James  R.  O’Beirne,  ’57;  Rev.  M.  J. 
McEvoy,  ’77;  Richard  S.  Treacy,  ’69;  Dr.  T.  J. 
Dunn,  ’84;  William  P.  Taaffe  ; George  V.  Grain- 
ger, ’97 ; Charles  W.  Sinnott,  ’86  ; Gerald  J. 
Barry,  ’98  ; John  W.Claffy,  ’98  ; Charles  T.  Wade; 
J.  Tufton  Mason,  ’98  ; and  Charles  J,  Vion,  ’99. 

Among  others  who  visited  us  during  the  month 
were  : Dr.  John  Aspell,  ’82  ; Daniel  E Kiernan, 
’95  ; Richard  O.  Hughes ; Rev.  William  H. 
Murphy,  ’78  ; Frank  P.  McKeown  ; JohnE.  Kelly, 
’89  ; John  C.  McNeilly,  ’90,  and  Mr.  Morosini. 

By  some  oversight  the  Officers  of  the  Alumni 
Association  were  not  mentioned  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Monthly.  They  are  as  follows  : 

President,  Rev.  D.  H.  O’Dwyer, ’87;  Vice  Pres- 
idents, Rev.  M.  J.  McAvoy,  ’77  ; Rev.  I.  Meister, 
’67;  Rev.  W.  H.  Murphy,  ’78;  Dr.  Chas.  Duffy. 
Cor.  Sec.,  Mr.  Francis  O’Neill,  ’96;  Rec.  Sec., 
Mr.  Gerald  J.  Barry,  ’98;  Treas.,  Mr.  Richard  S. 
Treacy, ’69;  Historian,  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  ’84 
We  wish  them  all  success,  and  we  are  confident 
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that  under  this  administration  affairs  will  be  most 
prosperous. 

The  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Alumni  are 
highly  gratified  at  the  prompt  way  in  which  its 
members  are  responding  to  the  appeal  made  to 
them  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a medal  in  honor 
of  the  late  Father  Jouin.  Over  three  hundred 
dollars  have  been  collected  up  to  date. 

Alexander  A.  Cristadoro,  ’69,  has  presented  the 
Monthly  with  a picture  of  the  Infant  Jesus  by 
Murillo.  It  will  be  given  as  a prize  to  the  boy 
who  writes  the  best  description  of  it  for  the 
Monthly. 
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(From  the  Sacred  Heart  Review .) 

HARVARD  University  invites  Catholic  stu- 
dents to  its  halls  ol  learning,  on  these,  among 
other  grounds : that  its  professors,  being 
liberal  and  courteous  gentlemen,  are  sure  to  treat 
with  proper  respect  the  religion  of  these  students, 
and,  furthermore,  that  these  same  professors,  by  the 
comprehensiveness  and  accuracy  of  their  scholar- 
ship, are  able,  when  occasion  may  demand,  to  state 
correctly  the  principles,  the  doctrine,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  facts 
and  compare  Harvard’s  promise  with  Harvard’s 
performance.  President  Eliot,  in  his  address 
before  the  International  Congregational  Council 
recently  held  in  Boston,  said  that  “ the  principles  of 
the  Catholic  Church  are  opposed  to  civil  liberty.” 
Is  this  statement  true  ? We  are  aware  that  it  is 
unusual,  indeed  hazardous,  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
anything  Harvard’s  president  may  sav,  and  that  in 
the  popular  estimation,  his  every  dictum  is  infall- 
ible. Nevertheless,  we  make  bold  in  this  case  to 
deny  his  charge  against  the  Church,  and  we  know 
that  the  Catholic  students  of  the  University  will 
join  us  in  a respectful  but  emphatic  demand  for 
proof. 

While  we  await  the  pleasure  of  the  University’s 
president  let  us  contemplate  the  scholarship  of  one 
of  the  professors  of  the  University.  Professor 
Toy,  in  his  Dudleian  lecture  before  the  University, 
last  week,  tells  the  students  and  the  world  that 
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“ Indulgences  and  Transubstantiation  are  effects  of 
temperament  ” merely,  and,  more  wonderful  still, 
that  “under  the  teaching  of  Leo  XIII.  liberty  of 
conscience  does  not  and  can  not  exist  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church.”  He  then  proceeds  to  refute  thie 
infallibility  of  the  Church  and  the  Pope  in  this 
somewhat  unusual,  confused,  and  quaint  style  : 

“ The  fallibility  of  the  Cardinal  doctors  and  Popes 
over  the  religion  and  morals  of  peoples  is  shown 
by  the  great  schism.”  Probably  it  would  be  use- 
less to  call  for  proof  from  Professor  Toy.  The 
above  quotations  show  him  to  be  unacquainted 
with  even  the  A B C of  his  subject. 

We  submit  that  these  utterances  of  Harvard’s 
president  and  Harvard’s  professor  fly  in  the  face  of 
all  history,  exhibit  an  astonishing  ignorace  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  misrepresent  its  principles,  its  influ- 
ence, and  its  teaching,  and  belie  the  promises  which 
Harvard  makes  to  its  Catholic  Students.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  the  serious  responsibility  of  the  Catholic 
students  and  their  parents  is  apparent.  Aside  from 
the  question  of  the  self-respect  which  should 
naturally  incline  a young  man  to  resent  such  imper- 
tinent insults  to  his  manhood  and  intelligence,  there 
is  the  more  important  matter  of  the  danger  to  faith. 
The  seriousness  of  this  danger  arises  in  part  from 
the  inexperience,  the  youth  and  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  average  student  himself  ; it  arises  also  from 
the  natural  influence  of  the  professor  over  his  pupil 
and  the  confidence  of  the  pupil  in  his  professor. 
The  regard  for  facts,  reason  and  justice  which  the 
professor  pretends  to  show,  gains  credit  for  him  and 
too  often  carries  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  im- 
mature and  unsuspecting  student.  Altogether,  the 
moral  responsibility  of  parents  who  expose  the  faith 
of  their  children  to  so  obvious  and  great  a danger 
is  indeed  very  serious. 


EXCHANGES. 
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One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  December 
Xavier  consists  in  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  good 
fellowship  which  exists  between  the  graduates  and 
the  present  body  of  students.  This  feeling  is  made 
particularly  manifest  by  the  several  pages  which  are 
devoted  solely  to  the  interests  of  the  Alumni. 

New  York  as  an  Abode  of  Literature , is  an  article 
which  contains  a large  amount  of  interesting  inform- 
ation concerning  the  landmarks  which  have  became 
so  well  known  throughout  the  city  of  New  York  from 
the  interest  which  men  of  letters  have  attached  to 
these  locatities. 

Lugete,  O Veneres  Cupidinesque.  ” 

Grieve  all  ye  gods  and  goddesses 
Of  love  and  beauty,  grieve  ! 

And  all  ye  men  of  cultured  minds 
Free  reins  to  pity  give, 

And  mingle  tears  of  sympathy 
With  tears  of  heartfelt  sorrow, — 

My  little  girlie’s  sparrow ’s  dead, 

We  bury  it  to-morrow.  ” — 

The  preceding  is  a portion  of  a song  from  Catullus 
which  was  published  in  the  November  number  of 
the  Xavier  and  is  particularly  beautiful  on  account  of 
its  close  adherence  to  the  original  Latin  text. 

The  Notre  Dame  Scholastic  has  many  well-written 
articles,  but  the  one  most  characteristic  for  its  depth 
of  painstaking  research  is  that  on  “ Ancient  and 
Modern  Imperialism.  ” It  is  a discussion  of  the 
difference  between  the  power  of  Rome  and  that  of 
England.  It  is  a most  careful  comparison  between 
two  mighty  forces,  the  ancient  and  the  modern. 
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If  a person  should  wish  to  form  a fair  estimate  of 
the  life  and  influence  of  Macaulay,  he  would  have 
a very  good  opportunity  for  doing  so  by  a careful 
perusal  of  a well-written  and  attractive  account  of 
that  celebrated  author  which  is  contained  in  this 
month’s  number  of  the  William  and  Mary  College 
Monthly.  “ The  Being  Cloaked  ” is  a clear  expos- 
ition of  the  manner  in  which  men  of  letters  sometimes 
hide  their  real  character  under  a hypocritical  cloak 
when  they  depict  happy  fireside  scenes  and  put  forth 
beautiful  moral  principles  which  they  themselves 
eschew  and  never  strive  to  follow. 


The  construction  of  Macbeth  with  the  underlying 
influence  of  witchcraft  has  become  a favorite  topic 
for  College  students,  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
subject  has  been  discussed  in  The  Stylus  deserves 
great  commendation  for  the  clear  and  discriminating 
solution  of  this  perplexing  porblem. 

“ Three  Master  Writers  in  English  ” is  the  topic  of 
another  exceedingly  interesting  and  forcible  article 
on  the  three  great  stylists  of  the  present  day,— 
Kipling,  Stedman  and  Burroughs. 

The  Mountaineer , The  Bee,  The  Dial,  Normal  College 
Echo , The  Mount,  The  Tamarack,  St.  Vincent's  Journal 
are  also  among  our  Exchanges. 


GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Rev.  John  D.  Whitney,  S.  J.,  Rector 


THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 


— possesses  a numerous  faculty  of  exceptional  eminence,  a building  recently 
enlarged  and  supplied  with  every  convenience  for  laboratory  work  in  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  etc.  Georgetown  University  Hospital 
is  now  in  full  operation.  G.  L.  MAGRUDER,  M.  D. 

815  Vt.  Avenue. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT 


— has  a faculty  composed  of  jurists  of  national  reputation.  It  utilizes  to  the  full 
the  advantages  which  make  the  National  capital  the  greatest  centre  of  legal 
learning  in  the  United  States.  S.  M.  YE  ATM  AN, 

506  E St.  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Further  information  and  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

THU  SECRETARY  OF  THE  FACULTY 

Georgetown  College, 

Washington,  D.  C 
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A DAWN. 


I love  to  look  up  to  the  silent  sky 

When  night’s  dark  mantle  o’er  the  earth  is  spread; 

To  hear  the  gentle  zephyrs  murmuring  nigh, 

And  see  the  bright  stars  glimmer  overhead. 

I stood  one  night  upon  the  sandy  shore 
Of  the  great  ocean,  waiting  for  the  day; 

The  foaming  surges  broke  with  sullen  roar, 

Wave  following  wave  in  one  long  wide  array. 

Now  from  the  east  while  still  the  planets  beam, 

And  the  dark  shadows  slowly  turn  to  gray; 

The  sunbeams  leap  and  higher  ever  gleam, 

The  blessed  harbingers  of  coming  day. 

From  all  the  vales  the  heavy  mists  arise, 

And  fainter  grow  the  shades  of  sombre  night; 

Till  purple  rays  illume  the  distant  skies, 

And  clothe  th’ encircling  dome  with  dazzling  light 

They  light  up  all  the  broad  and  boundless  sea, 

Far  stretching  as  the  searching  eye  can  reach; 

And  give  new  splendor  to  the  majesty 

Which  breaks  in  angry  surges  on  the  beach. 

Set  oen  B.  McLaughlin,  ’02. 
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ON  FRIENDSHIP. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  FROM  CICERO’S  DE  AMICITIA. 

IT  must  be  understood  from  the  beginning  that 
true  friendship  can  exist  only  among  the  good 
and  that  virtue  is  its  very  soul.  It  may  be  de- 
fined as  a union  of  sentiment  on  all  matters,  human 
and  divine,  joined  with  mutual  affection  and  good 
will.  These  latter  qualities  are  an  essential  part  of 
the  virtue  of  friendship  ; for  though  by  a law  ol  our 
nature  we  are  social  beings  and  are  bound  by  this 
same  law  to  closer  intimacy  with  those  who  are 
related  to  us  in  the  flesh,  yet  it  happens  at  times 
that  even  between  the  members  of  the  same  family 
benevolence  is  lacking,  without  which  there  can 
be  no  friendship. 

I am  aware  that  there  are  those  who  make  man’s 
greatest  good  to  consist  in  riches,  health,  power, 
honors,  or  pleasure.  But  to  my  mind  they  act  far 
more  wisely  who  place  their  trust  in  virtue  alone, 
which  as  I have  said  is  the  mother  of  true  friend- 
ship. Friendship,  then,  springs  from  virtue  and  is, 
after  virtue,  man’s  greatest  gift  here  below.  What 
indeed  can  be  more  pleasing  than  to  have,  as  it 
were,  another  self, , one  to  whom  we  may  speak 
without  danger  of  being  misunderstood,  one  who 
will  rejoice  with  us  in  prosperity  and  grieve  with 
us  in  adversity. 

For  though  riches  and  honors  and  pleasures, 
and  the  other  goods  which  seem  to  men  desirable 
have,  it  is  true,  their  own  special  satisfaction  in 
their  pursuit  and  enjoyment,  friendship  has  not 
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one  but  many  such  advantages,  and  this  in  partic- 
ular, that  it  enables  us  both  to  increase  our  happi- 
ness and  decrease  our  sorrow  by  sharing  them 
with  our  friends. 

Its  value  may  further  be  seen  by  a consideration 
of  what  happens  in  either  public  or  domestic  life 
when  friendship  is  absent.  Once  allow  hatred 
and  discord  to  enter  any  society,  be  it  great  or 
small,  and  it  will  inevitably  fall  to  the  ground. 
Even  irrational  creatures  are  endowed  with  an 
instinctive  love  for  those  of  their  own  kind,  and 
the  love  of  the  little  babe  for  its  mother  shows 
that  the  source  of  friendship  lies  rather  in  the 
heart  than  in  the  mind  of  man.  Hence  that  friend- 
ship which  springs  from  mere  utility  cannot  last, 
for  it  is  a plant  which  withers  and  dies  unless 
fostered  by  the  heart’s  warm  rays.  On  the  other 
hand  that  friendship  which  has  its  source  in  the 
heart  of  man  is  everlasting.  I am  aware  of  course 
that  the  world’s  voluptuaries  dissent  from  these 
principles,  for  they  cannot  understand  things  no- 
ble and  sublime  whose  minds  are  ever  engrossed 
with  earthly  desires. 

But  though  true  friendship  is  a thing  so  desir- 
able in  itself,  Scipio  was  wont  to  say  that  nothing 
is  more  difficult  than  to  preserve  it  during  one’s 
whole  life.  For  either  some  change  in  our  opinions 
may  cool  our  mutual  affection  and  move  us  to 
seek  other  friends  whose  opinions  coincide  with 
our  own,  or  adversity  or  old  age  creeping  on  will 
cause  us  to  forget  our  old  friends  and  cast  about 
for  new  ones.  It  happens  too  at  times  that  men 
are  bold  enough  to  ask  from  their  friends  favors 
which  it  is  by  no  means  right  or  honorable  to 
grant,  and  when  refused,  cherish  a lasting  hatred 
against  those  whom  they  formerly  loved.  These 
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and  other  causes  are  fitted  to  disturb  and  endan- 
ger the  course  of  true  friendship. 

The  question  may  arise  here  : how  far  ought  the 
love  of  one’s  friend  carry  him?  Should  he,  for 
example,  bear  arms  against  his  country  or  set  fire 
to  the  temple  of  the  gods  merely  because  his 
friend  so  wishes?  Surely  nothing  could  be  more 
foolish  or  pernicious.  It  is  proper  indeed  to  have 
great  confidence  in  our  friends  and  to  expect  from 
them  whatever  lawful  request  we  may  make  ; at 
the  same  time  we  should  be  ready  to  comply  with 
their  desires.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  only 
inasmuch  as  they  ask  nothing  unlawful,  since  we  are 
not  allowed  to  do  wrong  for  the  sake  of  anyone. 

Certain  Greek  philosophers  say  that  too  inti- 
mate friendships  should  be  avoided,  because,  for- 
sooth, they  cause  us  some  care  and  solicitude,  and 
every  one  has  enough  to  do  in  managing  his  own 
affairs  without  busying  himself  with  those  of  others. 
Oh,  truly  noble  wisdom  ! They  know  not  that  they 
remove  the  sun  from  the  world  who  banish  friend- 
ship from  the  life  of  man.  Do  they  not  realize 
that  in  fleeing  all  care  we  flee  virtue  itself  ? 

All  good  men  suffer  at  times  for  the  sake  of  their 
friends,  but  should  they  for  this  reason  give  over 
their  friendship  ? It  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
desist  from  our  efforts  after  virtue  because  of  the 
many  difficulties  we  meet  with  in  its  pursuit. 

Neither  must  we  heed  the  avaricious  when  they 
speak  of  friendship.  They  indeed  place  all  their 
happiness  in  riches,  yet  they  know  not  how  soon 
they  may  be  deprived  of  them,  either  by  one 
stronger  than  themselves,  or  certainly  by  the  firm 
hand  of  death  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  strip 
them  of  their  wealth.  And  as  we  all  know,  a man 
may  have  great  wealth  and  still  be  unhappy  if  he 
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has  no  friends.  But  true  friendship  is  a lasting 
possession  which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  render 
one  happy. 

As  for  the  principle  which  has  been  attributed  to 
Bias,  that  we  should  love  a man  as  though  we  were 
one  day  to  hate  him,  Scipio  thought  that  nothing 
could  be  more  pernicious  to  true  friendship,  nor 
could  he  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  such  were 
the  sentiments  of  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  and 
not  rather  those  of  some  base  and  ambitious  fellow. 

For  how  could  one  love  him  whom  he  thinks  he 
may  one  day  come  to  hate  ? Even  in  the  case 
where  we  have  unhappily  made  a wrong  choice 
of  a friend,  Scipio  would  have  us  bear  with  him 
rather  than  arouse  his  hatred  by  casting  him 
aside.  We  should  choose  as  our  friends  men  who 
are  not  fickle  and  wavering:,  but  constant,  stead- 
fast  and  reliable. 

The  foundation  of  this  constancy  is  fidelity  and 
mutual  confidence.  One  should  never  deceive 
his  friend  nor  be  suspicious  of  him.  He  should 
moreover  in  his  dealings  with  him  always  show  a 
certain  sweetness  and  affability  in  manner  and 
speech. 

Another  question  sometimes  asked  is,  whether  we 
should  prefer  our  new  friends  to  the  old.  Such 
a doubt  is  unworthy  of  an  upright  man. 

Friendship  like  wine  should  become  more 
precious  with  age.  It  may  of  course  be  necessary 
at  times  to  dissolve  our  friendships  because  of  the 
faults  of  our  friends.  In  that  case  it  seems  better  to 
separate  ourselves  from  them  gradually  and  not 
give  them  over  all  at  once,  unless  indeed  they 
become  unbearable.  But  the  best  way  to  avoid 
these  difficulties  is  to  be  on  our  g-uard  not  to 
form  friendships  with  the  unworthy. 
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In  regard  to  the  advantages  of  friendship,  all 
wise  men  agree  that  it  is  essential  to  our  earthly 
happiness.  For  it  belongs  to  man’s  nature  to 
shun  solitude  and  desire  the  companionship  of  his 
fellow  men. 

In  conclusion,  I repeat  that  it  is  virtue,  and 
virtue  alone,  which  conciliates  and  preserves  true 
friendship.  For  when  the  virtuous  soul  perceives 
another  to  be  endowed  with  the  same  noble 
quality,  immediately  the  flame  of  love  bursts  forth. 
For  to  love  is  nothing  more  than  to  wish  well  to 
him  whom  we  love,  seeking  no  self-profit,  though 
this  indeed  necessarily  follows. 

I would  have  you  also,  if  possible,  retain  through 
lifethefriendsof  youth,  for, becauseof  theinstability 
of  human  affairs,  we  need  always  some  one  to  share 
our  prosperity  and  our  adversity.  Remove  love 
and  kindness  from  life  and  no  pleasure  remains. 
And  so  I would  have  you  persuade  yourselves 
that  of  all  divine  gifts,  friendship  is  the  greatest 
after  virtue  itself  and  without  virtue  friendship  is 
but  an  empty  name. 

“ The  joys  of  life  are  heightened  by  a friend. 

The  woes  of  life  are  lessened  by  a friend  ; 

In  all  the  cares  of  life  we  by  a friend 
Assistance  find — who’d  be  without  a friend  ? ” 

Amicus. 
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Fabula  de  te  narratur. 

The  barn-yard  monarch  struts  about, 

And  lords  it  over  all; 

His  plumed  breast  with  pride  puffed  outr 
And  loud  his  clarion  call; 

While  clucking  biddies  fuss  and  scrape 
With  broods  of  chickens  small. 

In  comes  the  farmer  to  the  yard, — 

The  hapless  bird  is  caught; 

He  squawks  and  kicks  with  might  and  main 
And  flaps  his  wings  for  naught. 

It  must  be  said  that  he  had  grit 
For  he  most  bravely  fought.] 

Alas  ! upon  the  chopping-block 
The  captive  quick  is  laid; 

Above  his  trembling  neck  is  raised 
The  cruel  gleaming  blade. 

One  stroke — ’tis  done  ! unhappy  wretch, 
He’s  now  beyond  all  aid. 

Next  day  unto  the  table  white 
The  well-filled  dish  is  borne, 

While  celery  tops  and  other  greens 
His  carcass  plump  adorn. 

And  sooner  than  ’tis  told,  he  is 
A skeleton  forlorn. 

* * * * * 

Kind  friends,  please  read  these  simple  lines 
And  note  them  one  and  all 

That  you  may  see  the  moral  meant, 

“ Pride  goes  before  a fall.  ” 

J.  Stanislaus  Taaffe,  ’ 02, 
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THE  WAH  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL. 


AT  present  the  war  between  England  and  the 
South  African  Republic  is  commanding  as 
much  attention  in  this  country  as  did  our 
war  with  Spain.  I will  not  compare  the  Philip- 
pine war  with  it;  which  at  this  stage  of  the  game 
excites  no  interest  nor  comment  whatever.  But 
our  papers  each  day  are  filled  with  war  news 
from  Africa.  Each  little  manoeuvre  of  the  con- 
tending forces  is  spoken  of  in  full,  and  discussed 
in  all  its  possible  phases.  Even  the  Kaffirgrams, 
notorious  for  their  untruthfulness,  are  given  some 
consideration.  In  a word,  everyone  is  talking  of 
the  Boers  and  the  Anglo  Boer  war,  and  nearly 
all  have  taken  sides  with  one  or  the  other  of  the 
combatants;  yet  there  are  not  many,  I will  ven- 
ture to  say,  who  have  done  so  from  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  controversy  which  produced  the  clash 
of  arms. 

It  might  be  well,  before  going  further,  to  say 
a few  things  about  the  Boer  people  themselves, 
as  they  are  a subject  of  such  common  interest. 

The  Boers  are  principally  farmers.  That  in  fact 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  “ Boer.”  They  live 
on  the  vast  plains,  or  “ veldts,”  as  they  call  them, 
where  they  pasture  their  flocks.  They  are  a 
simple-minded,  peace-loving  race,  very  fond  of 
their  homes  and  relations,  and  extremely  loyal  to 
one  another.  They  prefer  their  own  simple,  rug- 
ged, healthy  manner  of  living  to  all  the  wealth 
and  luxury  the  world  possesses.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son they  heartily  wish  that  the  incalculable  wealth 
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in  the  gold  and  diamond  mines,  so  inexhaustible  as 
to  be  to  the  avaricious  a dream  of  Eutopia,  had 
never  been  found.  It  might,  indeed,  be  better  for 
the  whole  world  that  such  was  the  case ; for  if 
these  gold  and  diamond  mines,  producing  during 
the  nine  months  preceding  the  present  war,  $18, 
000,000  in  gold  and  $5,000,000  in  diamonds,  had 
never  been  discovered,  the  present  war  would 
never  have  begun.  This  war,  so  many  think, 
may  prove  the  utter  downfall  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment; and  if  that  came  to  pass,  the  whole 
world  would  be  deeply  disturbed  in  consequence. 

The  South  African  Republic  has  for  its  capital 
Pretoria,  and  its  largest  city  Johannesburg.  The 
Uitlanders  live  principally  in  the  latter  city,  having 
50,000  living  there  of  their  total  number,  about 
110,000.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  are 
Boers,  numbering  over  160,000  in  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  Free  State  ; a mixture  of  English, 
Americans,  and  other  adventurers,  called  Uitland- 
ers, and  the  natives,  Bechuanas,  Basutos,  etc., 
numbering  about  390,000  in  1890. 

The  first  Boers  emigrated  from  Holland  about 
the  same  time  the  Dutch  came  to  New  Amsterdam. 
Their  present  language  is  still  closely  allied  to  the 
Dutch,  although  naturally  having  changed  some- 
what in  the  course  of  250  years.  Since  1795,  they 
have  been  forced  to  struggle  against  British  inroads 
into  their  country.  The  patient  Boers,  who  wished 
to  live  as  faraway  from  Englishmen  as  possible, 
advanced  hundreds  of  miles  north,  and  there  they 
found  the  country  a wilderness — everywhere  were 
mighty  forests,  rocky,  unfertile  lands.  There  they 
dwelt  for  many  years.  There  they  built  their 
houses  and  lived  simple,  rugged,  peaceful  lives. 

What  was  England’s  next  move  ? She  cast  her 
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eyes  on  this  new  settlement  and  attempted  to  ab- 
sorb it.  This  is  not  an  exaggeration  of  the  facts, 
and  if  any  one  may  doubt,  I point  to  history  as  the 
undeniable  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

Again  did  this  patient  people  advance  northward, 
until  they  came  to  the  land  which  is  known  to-day 
as  the  Transvaal.  Here  once  more  they  settled 
down,  and  lived  a long  time  in  peace  and  safety. 
England  was  gracious  enough  to  declare  them  in- 
dependent in  1852.  Repenting,  however,  of  this 
great  leniency,  she  proceeded,  with  audacity  that 
is  simply  astounding,  to  annex  their  country  in 
1877. 

The  Boers’  cup  of  bitterness  was  now  full ; such 
patience  as  they  had  already  shown,  is  indeed  to 
be  wondered  at.  The  war  of  1880-8 1 began.  It 
was  a long  and  bloody  strife,  terminating  in  the 
glorious  Boer  victory  at  Majuba  Hill,  and  the 
final  defeat  of  England. 

Great  Britain,  a few  weeks  after  the  famous 
battle  of  Majuba  Hill,  concluded  a peace  with  the 
Transvaal ; that  wise  and  most  just  old  states- 
man, Gladstone,  representing  England,  and  “ Oom 
Paul  ” and  several  other  representative  men  of  the 
Transvaal,  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  Boers. 
The  treaty  of  1880  gave  Britain  a nominal  suze- 
rainty, or  superior  authority,  over  the  South 
African  Republic  ; that  suzerainty,  which  England 
is  now  claiming  for  herself,  was  nullified  by  the 
subsequent  treaty  of  1884,  in  which  the  word 
“ suzerainty  ” wascompletely  left  out,  and  no  single 
clause  to  hint  that  the  Boers  were  still  subject  to 
England’s  higher  authority  ever  appeared  in  it. 

War  has  again  broken  out  this  year,  commencing 
on  last  October  nth.  England  gave  no  definite 
reason  for  bringing  it  on,  but  it  is  the  common 
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impression  that  it  was  her  eternal  avarice  which 
induced  her  to  commence  war.  Ever  since  such 
astonishing  wealth  was  found  in  the  Transvaal, 
she  has  kept  a greedy  eye  fixed  on  that  country. 

The  situation  between  the  two  nations  lor  the 
last  thirty  years  has  been  well  put  in  the  words  of 
Paul  Kruger  : “ I have  given  to  England,  ” said 
Kruger,  “ my  cloak ; then  I yielded  to  her  my 
coat  ; and  now  she  wants  my  body.”  Futhermore, 
Uncle  Paul  is  fully  resolved  that  England’s  de- 
mands shall  not  be  yielded  to,  as  long  as  there  is 
an  army  of  Boer  sharp-shooters  in  the  field. 

The  war,  up  to  date,  has  been  a sad  surprise  for 
England,  and  “ the  price  that  staggers  humanity,  ” 
has  amazed  the  world.  Great  Britain,  accus- 
tomed to  crush  with  ease  poor  savages,  has  now 
met  a foeman  worthy  of  her  steel,  and  well  skilled 
in  warfare.  The  result  has  been  a continual  series 
of  complete  defeats.  Buller,  “the  cool,  taciturn, 
great  general,  who  studies  the  enemy’s  position 
thoroughly,  and  who  is  no  plunger  ” — to  quote  the 
English  papers, — has  been  the  last  victim  of  a 
Boer  “ Trap,  ” as  the  English  style  Cronje’s  and 
Joubert’s  superior  strategy. 

The  Boers  put  their  trust  in  God.  They  pray 
for  victory,  and  when  it  comes,  they  praise  and 
give  Him  thanks,  saying  that  it  was  through  Him 
alone  that  they  conquered.  They  declare  that  as 
God  is  just  and  merciful,  He  will  not  allow  ty- 
rants and  oppressors  to  exterminate  His  own 
people,  who  love  and  fear  Him,  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Such  trust  in  God  is  sublime,  and  can- 
not but  finally  have  its  reward. 

Dr.  Egelenburg,  the  editor  of  a Boer  paper  in 
Pretoria,  has  said  : 

“ Well  would  it  be  for  the  British  nation  if  they 
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could  but  realize  the  significance  of  those  words  of 
Russell  Lowell : 


‘ Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold, 
Wrong  forever  on  the  throne. 

Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future, 
And  behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow, 
Keeping  watch  above  His  own.’” 


Selden  B.  McLaughlin,  ’02. 
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Still  shine,  sweet  stars,  so  softly  bright, 

To  cheer  the  dreary  moonless  night  ! 

Ye  seem  like  heralds  sent  to  cheer 
Desponding  hearts,  — to  dry  the  tear. 

Like  Friendship’s  smile  ye  light  the  gloom 
When  boding  shades  of  sorrow  loom; 

Ye  point  us  to  that  nightless  day, 

Whose  cloudless  splendor  shines  for  aye. 
Unwearied  sentinels!  still  beam 
Your  lights  celestial,  as  they  gleam 
Where  they  were  placed  by  God’s  own  hand, 
When  at  creation’s  dawn,  He  planned 
The  dome  which  shrouds  from  mortal  gaze,  — 
Too  weak  to  bear  — the  dazzling  blaze 
Of  glory  from  the  Godhead  streaming, 

To  which  the  poet’s  happiest  dreaming 
Were  as  eclipse,  or  blur,  or  mar. 

Still  light  our  footsteps  from  afar, 

Encourage,  guide  us,  till  at  last 
Life’s  joys  and  griefs  alike  are  past, 

And  Faith  and  Hope, — till  Love  shall  rest 
With  Beatific  Vision  blest. 


F.  S. 
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An  extract  from  the  speech  of  Hon.  Martin 
H.  Glynn,  ’ 94,  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, December  16,  1899. 

“ The  establishment  of  the  single  gold  standard 
by  law  is  contrary  to  the  established  policy  of  the 
Government. 

“No  such  bill  was  ever  enacted  since  our  nation 
was  created. 

“ VVhile  there  has  not  at  all  times  been  the  free 
coinage  of  both  metals  (owing  to  various  causes 
unnecessary  to  here  mention),  there  has  never 
been  a single  standard  adopted  by  the  country 
since  the  Government  was  organized. 

“ Our  national  policy  has  been  that  of  bimetal- 
lism. We  havealways  favored  the  double  standard. 
Both  political  parties  have  been  committed  to  it. 
The  platform  of  both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  in  1892  favored  the  double  stand- 
ard. 

“The  statute  of  1893,  repealing  the  Sherman 
silver  law,  pledged  the  country  to  the  policy  of 
bimetallism,  and  that  statute,  supported  by  nearly 
all  Republicans  and  many  Democrats  alike,  and 
approved  by  President  Cleveland,  was  as  follows: 

And  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  the  use  of  both  gold  and 
silver  as  standard  money,  and  to  coin  both  gold  and  silver 
into  money  of  equal  intrinsic  and  exchangeable  value, 
such  equality  to  be  secured  through  international  agree- 
ment or  by  such  safeguards  of  legislation  as  will  insure 
the  maintenance  of  the  parity  in  value  of  the  coins  of 
the  two  metals  and  the  equal  power  of  every  dollar  at 
all  times  in  the  markets  and  in  the  payment  of  debts. 
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And  it  is  hereby  further  declared  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Government  should  be  steadily  directed  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a safe  system  of  bimetallism  as  will 
maintain  at  all  times  the  equal  power  of  every  dollar 
coined  or  issued  by  the  United  States  in  the  markets 
and  the  payment  of  debts. 

“ Moreover,  the  Republican  national  committee 
of  1896  expressly  declared  in  favor  of  international 
bimetallism. 

“ But  nowall  disguises  are  to  be  thrown  off,  all 
past  policies  are  to  be  repudiated,  and  a new  and 
untried  experiment  is  to  be  entered  upon. 

“ It  may  be  pertinent  to  inquire,  if  this  measure 
becomes  a law,  what  becomes  of  the  provisions  of 
the  war-revenue  law  of  1898  which  provide  for  the 
coinage  of  the  seigniorage  in  the  Treasury,  under 
which  we  are  now  coining  a million  and  a half  of 
silver  dollars  each  and  every  month,  which  are 
declared  in  the  law  itself  to  be  “ standard  ” silver 
dollars  ? 

“ ts  that  law  to  be  deemed  repealed,  or  is  the 
spectacle  to  be  witnessed  of  our  Government  es- 
tablishing the  gold  dollar  as  the  standard  dollar 
and  at  the  same  time  permitting  the  coinage  of 
‘ standard  ’ silver  dollars  which  are  to  be  a legal 
tender,  not  only  for  all  existing  debts  and  obliga- 
tions, but  for  all  those  which  may  hereafter  be 
entered  into  ? 

“ The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  crude,  incongru- 
ous and  deceptive. 

“ Sound-money  men,  sincere  believers  in  a single 
gold  standard,  as  well  as  bimetallists,  may  all, 
with  propriety  and  consistency,  oppose  such  an 
objectionable  and  unsatisfactory  a measure. 

“ ff  a separate  vote  could  be  had  on  some  of  the 
commendable  features  of  the  measure,  I would 
cheerfully  support  them  ; but  as  they  cannot  be 
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separated  from  the  objectionable  provisions  of  the 
bill,  I feel  constrained  to  vote  against  the  measure 
as  an  entirety  so  long  as  it  remains  in  its  present 
shape.” 


THE  REEFS  THAT  WAIT. 


My  sailor  lad,  no  sleep  for  thee  ! 
Didst  thou  not  hear  how  piteously 
The  sea-gull  cried  as  he  flew  past 
To  warn  thee  of  the  coming  blast? 
To  warn  thee  ere  it  be  too  late, 

Of  reefs  that  in  the  darkness  wait. 
Oh!  may  the  heavenly  Father  save 
And  keep  thee  from  a watery  grave 


Halifax,  ’92. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 


MIGUEL  ZURICALDAY,  ’99. 

Fair  modesty,  that  tender,  blushing  flower 
That  growest  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  [poured 
Whose  blossom  doth  bewitch,  whose  fragrance 
Upon  the  air  doth  hold  all  in  its  power; 

The  favored  bud  that  with  the  hastening  hour 

Doth  grow  more  sweet,  with  sweetness  is  it  stored, 
Gave  him  what  with  its  goodness  doth  accord 
And  granting,  lost  it  nothing  of  its  dower  ; 

Upon  this  youthful  loved  one  scattered  down 
In  rich  profusion  all  its  petals  rare, 

For  him  of  its  sweet  fragrance  weaved  a gown 
Fit  to  o’ermatch  what  arrogance  would  dare, 

And  for  him  of  its  rose  tints  twined  a crown 
Which  in  God’s  name  he  did  with  merit  wear. 

’93- 
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SANCTUM. 


IN  a recent  article  in  the  Sacred  Heart  Review , 
a “ well  known  Catholic  layman  ” expatiates 
on  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  young  men  of 
to-day  do  not  wish  to  become  prominently  identi- 
fied with  Church  or  Parish  work  lest  they  seem  to 
be  “pious.”  Among  other  things,  the  writer 
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affirms  that  the  Catholic  young-  man  is  most  de- 
sirous of  being  called  “ smart,  bright,  ambitious, 
and  even  ‘sporty.’  ” Eliminating  the  last  epithet, 
what  young  man  is  there,  Catholic  or  otherwise, 
who  would  not  willingly  be  called  all  of  these  ? 
And  the  more  so  as  the  application  of  such  epithets 
presupposes  that  his  mode  of  life  and  the  ideals 
which  he  cherishes  warrant  the  propriety  of  the 
terms. 

Howbeit,  the  main  count  which  the  writer  makes 
is  worthy  of  serious  consideration — if  it  be  true. 
We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  it  is  not. 
If  we  may  use  the  Catholic  “ College  man  ” as  a cri- 
terion, we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is 
the  truly  pious  man  who  commands,  and  is  freely 
accorded,  the  most  respect.  That  he  is  ever 
sneered  at,  as  the  writer  intimates,  is  too  absurd  a 
notion  to  entertain  fora  moment.  But  where  hy- 
pocrisy, masquerading  under  the  guise  of  Piety  is 
found,  then  “the  pious  young  man”  is  sneered  at, 
ridiculed,  and  universally  contemned  ; and  de- 
servedly so.  Hence,  as  human  nature  is  much 
the  same  among  the  young  men  of  the  Parish  and 
those  at  College,  the  same  conclusion  may  well  be 
drawn  concerning  them.  The  sincere  young  Cath 
olic,  who  works  earnestly  for  the  good  of  the 
Church,  who  is  found  at  all  times  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  furtherance  of  every  good  cause  ; who 
does  his  work  quietly  and  without  ostentation, 
moulding  his  life  in  conformity  with  the  cause  he 
espouses — such  a man  will  never  be  criticized  or 
ridiculed.  Sincerity  in  every  walk  of  life  com- 
mands respect ; hypocrisy  commands  respect  in 
none. 

* * 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  different 
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periodicals  of  late,  regarding-  the  relative  merit  of 
the  University  and  the  small  College  as  moulders 
of  character,  and  exponents  of  scholarship.  Such 
discussion  cannot  help  being  prolific  of  good  re- 
sult. It  is  only  by  thoroughly  threshing  the 
question  that  a logical  conclusion  can  be  drawn  by 
thinking  men,  and  the  vindication  of  one  or  the 
other  as  the  true  student-producer,  so  to  speak, 
made. 

While  it  is  undeniably  true  that  the  University, 
on  account  of  its  many  endowments  and  other 
facilities  can  command  avenues  to  learning  which 
the  Small  College  must  perforce  do  without,  still, 
to  maintain  that  the  University  does  in  fact  send 
its  graduates  into  the  world  better  equipped  for 
the  battle  of  life  elicits  at  best  the  charitable  ver- 
dict of  “ not  proven.” 

The  one  great  advantage  the  University  has  is 
wealth.  By  means  of  its  well-filled  exchequer  it 
can  draw  to  its  faculty  distinguished  professors  in 
every  branch  of  art  and  science.  But  this  advan- 
tage is  nominal  rather  than  real,  and  is  counter- 
acted by  the  intimate  relations  existing  between 
professor  and  student  in  the  smaller  college. 
Here  the  student  of  limited  ability  can  exact  in- 
struction on  difficult  matter  from  his  professor, 
which  would  be  out  of  the  question  in  the  Univer- 
sity owing  to  the  numbers  in  a class.  The  Small 
College  has  also  many  other  advantages.  It  does 
not  breed  extravagance  as  does  the  University,  nor 
does  it  tolerate  that  “ snobism”  which  a few  years 
ago  made  a large  Eastern  University  ridiculous 
in  athletic  circles,  inasmuch  as  no  student  not  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  could 
find  a place  on  its  crew  or  football  team.  The 
Small  College  attracts  only  those  who  are  desirous 
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of  a sound  classical  education,  while  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  young  men  do  not  go  to  the 
University  with  the  avowed  desire  of  “ making” 
the  football  team  rather  than  with  the  intention 
of  doing  hard  conscientious  work  at  books.  Nor 
are  they  altogether  to  blame.  It  is  the  times,  not 
they  that  are  at  fault.  The  craving  for  a certain 
amount  of  notoriety  is  inherent  in  every  one,  and 
to  be  a member  of  Harvard  football  team,  for  in- 
stance, is  to  be  known  by  name  throughout  the 
land.  Such  is  the  prominence  of  Athletics  in  the 
University  that  every  school-boy  knows  who  is 
to  captain  the  several  teams  of  the  so-called  “ Big 
Four”  for  the  ensuing  year,  but  who  can  tell  the 
name  of  the  honor  man  of  last  year’s  Junior  class  ? 
Not  one,  we  venture  to  say. 

The  better  to  illustrate  this  point,  we  quote  from 
an  article  in  the  Sun.  “ Heaven  forefend  the  day,” 
the  writer  says,  “ which  seems,  alas!  to  be  near  at 
hand,  when  the  ivy  crown  of  University  distinc- 
tion will  be  taken  from  the  head  of  the  football 
kicker  and  placed  upon  the  proud  brow  of  that 
particular  member  of  the  College  family  who  is 
‘ handiest  with  his  dukes.’  ” The  writer’s  obser- 
vation is  quite  pertinent ; but  when  may  we  expect 
to  see  the  day  on  which  “ the  ivy  crown  of  Univer- 
sity distinction”  will  be  taken  from  the  football 
kicker’s  head  and  placed  where  it  rightfully  be- 
longs— on  the  heads  of  the  men  distinguished  for 
scholarship  ? Are  they  to  depart  from  the  Univer- 
sity “ unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung,”  while  the 
gladiator  of  the  football  field,  becoming  a demi- 
god, is  lauded  to  the  skies?  The  University 
should  look  to  the  old  warning  of  Vergil  which 
says,  “ Facilis  descensus,”  etc. 

Henry  P.  Downes.  1900. 
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A MISTAKE  RECTIFIED. 

A LETTER  FROM  CONGRESSMAN  GLYNN. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  18th,  1900. 
My  Dear  Friend: — 

The  Fordham  Monthly  has  just  come  to  hand. 
I may  say  that  its  articles  afforded  me  much  pleasure 
with  the  exception  of  a single  little  item  that  ap- 
peared in  the  column  headed,  “ Among  the  Old 
Boys.” 

Upon  reading  that  column  I was  surprised  to  learn 
that  I am  married.  This  is  the  first  news  that  I have 
had  of  the  affair,  and  if  I am  married  I certainly 
have  no  wife.  I really  am  at  a loss  to  understand 
how  this  thing  ever  got  into  the  Monthly.  I certain- 
ly would  not  get  married  without  myself  sending 
word  to  the  Monthly,  and  I confess  I am  slightly 
embarrassed  by  this  publication. 

The  fact  is,  I am  as  single  as  when  I was  a school- 
boy at  Fordham.  I am  surprised  to  see  in  the 
Monthly  that  I was  married  early  in  November  to 
Miss  Minnie  E.  Bannon  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Name,  New  York.  I do  not  know  a single  young 
lady  by  the  name  of  Bannon. 

It  certainly  puts  me  in  a bad  plight.  The  last 
three  or  four  days  I have  been  receiving  letters 
from  old  Fordham  boys  saying  that  they,  heard  I 
was  married,  and  congratulating  me  upon  it,  and 
scolding  me  for  not  having  sent  them  an  invitation 
to  my  marriage. 

I confess  I did  not  understand  their  letters  at  all 
at  the  time,  and  thought  probably  it  was  a put-up 
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job  by  some  of  the  boys  to  play  a joke  on  me,  but 
this  publication  in  the  Monthly  explains  it  all. 

In  addition  to  the  embarrassment  which  this  little 
paragraph  is  causing  me,  it  will  give  me  an  endless 
amount  of  work  in  explaining  to  my  friends  that  I 
am  not  married,  and  that  I know  nothing  at  all  of 
that  publication. 

I suppose  that  some  Martin  J.  Glynn  has  been 
married  to  a Miss  Bannon.  My  name  is  Martin  H., 
but  I was  the  only  Glynn  who  was  graduated  from 
Fordham  in  ’94  ; therefore,  everybody  will  think 
that  it  was  I who  was  married.  Really  it  is  bad 
enough  to  have  it  published  when  you  do  get  married, 
but  it  is  a hundred  times  worse  to  have  it  published 
when  you  are  single. 

I am  anxious  to  know  how  this  mistake  occurred 
and  would  take  it  as  a favor  if  you  would  find  out 
and  let  me  know.  In  addition  to  this  I wish  that 
the  next  edition  of  the  Monthly  would  state  that  I 
am  still  living  in  the  exhilarating  blessedness  of 
bachelorhood,  and  that  I stand  willing  to  pay  a good- 
sized  reward  for  the  capture  of  the  villain  who  has 
perpetrated  this  joke  upon  me.  You  may  also  an- 
nounce that  if  I once  ascertain  his  name,  I will  try 
to  have  a decree  put  through  Congress  that  will 
either  compel  him  to  take  unto  himself  three  wives, 
as  did  Roberts  of  Utah,  or  betake  himself  to  the 
bottom  of  the  seas,  thereto  live  with  the  sea-nymphs 
until  Gabriel  blows  his  trumpet. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  at  an  early  date,  I am, 
Your  friend, 

Martin  H.  Glynn. 

[On  another  page  of  the  Monthly  will  be  found  our  vindi- 
cation. We  are  now  looking  for  the  villain  who  sent  us  that 
newspaper  clipping.  He  is  keeping  out  of  our  way. — Ed.] 
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THE  PROPOSED  UNIFICATION  BILE. 


A Letter  to  the  Editor. 

MR.  Editor. — Very  few  Catholics  are  aware 
of  the  dangers  confronting  their  schools, 
academies,  and  colleges  in  the  Bill  of  the 
“ Unification  for  Education”  which  is  soon  to  be 
presented  to  the  Senate  and  Assembly  in  Albany. 
In  fact  very  few  Catholics  are  even  aware  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  bill,  and  when  spoken  to  about 
it,  manifest  only  a half-hearted,  and  languid  inter- 
est in  the  matter.  And  yet  Melvil  Dewey,  who  was 
a member  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  report  on  the  “ Plan  of  Unification,” 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  “ The  avowed 
purpose  of  some  prominent  advocates  of  the 
Commission’s  classification  is  to  segregate  the 
endowed  academies,  private  and  incorporated 
schools,  so  that  they  may  be  more  easily  killed  ; 
and  they  are  characterized  as  a menace  to  our  com- 
mon-school system.  I profoundly  believe  in  the 
public-high  school  as  the  most  important  educa- 
tional institution  of  modern  times,  but  it  is  educa- 
tional extremism  run  mad  to  suppose  that  the 
world  will  ever  dispense  with  its  endowed  and  pri- 
vate schools,  which  alone  can  do  certain  kinds  of 
work  that  the  public  wishes  to  have  done.  I can- 
not with  good  conscience  refrain  from  protesting 
against  any  scheme  which  would  attack  the  exist- 
ence and  prosperity  of  these  schools.” 

These  are  brave  words  and  may  well  startle  us 
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when  we  read  them.  Such  a disaster  is  hard  to 
realize,  but  there  is  a very  great  probability  that 
Mr.  Skinner,  whose  fight  this  is,  may  succeed  in 
this  new  and  bold  attempt.  It  has  all  the  power 
of  a political  party  behind  it,  for  according  to  the 
Evening  Post  of  Jan.  8th,  word  has  been  given  to 
the  machine  “ to  seize  control  of  the  whole  educa- 
tional system  of  the  State,”  and  as  Mr.  Dewey  says, 
“to  sesregate  and  kill  the  endowed  academies, 
private  and  incorporated  schools.”  So  that  the 
splendid  work  of  all  these  years,  the  institutions 
upon  which  so  much  love,  labor  and  life,  as  well  as 
money  have  been  expended,  are  now  in  danger  of 
destruction. 

What  a joy  it  is  to  be  a free  American  ! The 
same  cruel  despotism  of  state  education  which 
grinds  the  heart  out  of  the  nations  of  continental 
Europe  is  going  to  be  fastened  on  us,  and  we,  by 
a refinement  of  tyranny,  are  denounced  as  un-Amer- 
ican because  we  object  to  it.  State  schools  are  not 
American;  they  are  European,  and  the  men  who 
are  fashioned  in  private  schools  and  colleges  are 
fully  as  patriotic  as  any  one  who  were  ever  run 
through  the  machinery  of  state  institutions. 

Patrontjs. 
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EDUCATIONAL  NOTES. 


The  intense  feeling  against  the  “ Education  Unifi- 
cation Bill  ” which  is  now  beingurged  at  Albany 
is  evidently  not  confined  to  Catholics.  The 
School  Board Journal  puts  on  its  first  page  a fine  cartoon 
representing  Graham  Harris  as  Ajax  defying  the 
power  of  the  Commission,  and  devotes  a great  part 
of  its  space  to  denouncing  it  as  un-American , un-demo- 
cratic,  and  subversive  of  the  prmciples  of  self-government. 
It  quotes  many  eminent  educators  from  every  part  of 
the  country  who  are  unsparing  on  their  condemnation 
of  the  project.  “ Some  tough  schemes,”  it  says  “ have 
been  proposed  in  recent  legislatures,  but  none  have 
been  so  far-reaching  as  the  Commission’s  colossal 
scheme  to  deny  the  popular  right  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  popular  education.  The  professional  re- 
former can  be  trusted  to  do  things  of  which  the 
professional  politician  would  not  dare  to  think.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Legislature  of  New 
York,  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  people,  will 
dare  to  enact  the  measure  which  absolutely  robs  the 
people  of  control  of  the  school  system.” 

The  Tribune  also  quotes  many  newspapers  as 
arrayed  against  the  plan. 

Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  who  of  all  men  best  understands 
the  purpose  of  the  promoters  of  the  Commission,  has 
formulated  in  his  letter  to  the  Governor  an  arraign- 
ment of  the  scheme  that  cannot  fail  to  exert  a far 
reaching  influence.  A letter  was  sent  him  by  the 
President  of  the  College  thanking  him  for  his  fearless 
words. 
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For  those  who  prefer  State  education  for  their 
boys  the  remarks  of  chancellor  MacCracken  of 
New  York  University  may  be  instructive.  The 
question  arose : “ Are  the  colleges  of  the  land 

teaching  materialism  at  the  expense  of  religion 
and  turning  out  an  annual  crop  of  sceptics  ? ” The 
Chancellor  said  that  the  danger  to  be  feared  was 
agnosticism  rather  than  materialism.  “ I think, 
he  continues,  “ that  there  has  been  a strong  drift  in 
our  universities  toward  choosing  men  to  fill  the 
chairs  of  natural  science  with  exclusive  regard  to 
their  knowledge  and  ability  to  teach  it,”  and  he 
added  : “ A larger  proportion  of  men  who  teach 

science  at  the  expense  of  religion  will  be  found  in 
Universities  supported  by  the  State  than  in  other 
colleges.” 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  Catholic  students  are 
proof  against  such  attacks.  The  number  of  total 
wrecks  that  one  meets  with  in  the  matter  of  faith 
is  the  answer  to  that  delusion.  The  growing 
indifference  to  creed  announces  more  disasters  in 
the  near  future. 


This  is  what  Prof.  Murray  Butler  thinks  of  the 
lecture  system  at  present  in  vogue  in  the  Univer- 
sities : 

“ The  lecture  system  has  been  imitated  in  this 
country  from  the  German  universities,  where  it  has, 
in  many  instances,  been  for  years  an  object  not  only 
of  criticism  but  of  reproach.  The  use  of  the  lecture 
as  a means  of  conveying  information  already  printed 
or  easily  accessible  in  printed  form,  can  hardly  be 
defended.  It  lacks  all  of  the  essential  elements  of 
good  teaching,  and  is,  in  addition,  a serious  waste 
of  time.  The  real  function  of  the  university  lecture 
is  to  interpret  facts  already  accessible  to  the  student 
through  text-book,  book  of  reference,  or  printed 
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syllabus.  In  addition  to  these  aids  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  advisable  to  connect  with  the  lecture 
the  systematic  quiz,  by  trained  assistants,  of  students, 
either  singly  or  in  groups.  In  this  way  the  lecture 
becomes  an  instrument  of  high  educational  value. 
Without  these  aids,  it  is,  at  its  best,  a very  imperfect 
instrument  and  one  which  yields  every  year,  judged 
from  the  student’s  point  of  view,  more  and  more 
unsatisfactory  results. 

“ The  old  recitation  system,  for  many  years  famil- 
iar to  students  and  teachers  in  American  colleges, 
had  merits  peculiar  to  itself  which  should  not  be 
overlooked  because  of  its  obvious  deficiencies.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  best  university  teaching  of 
the  future  will,  through  dependence  upon  text-books, 
a syllabus,  and  the  systematic  quiz  by  assistants, 
work  out  a method  of  its  own  which  will  combine 
the  advantages  of  the  old  class  recitation  with  those 
of  an  interpretative  lecture  by  an  inspiring  master 
of  his  subject.” 

Perhaps  other  innovations  may  in  the  same  way 
turn  out  to  be  failures. 

Cutting  up  live  cats  and  dogs  must  be  a delight- 
ful study  in  a school-room  for  young  boys  and  girls. 
It  is  certainly  more  absorbing  than  spelling  or 
arithmetic.  President  Haines  of  the  Association 
for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  “ has  no 
language  to  express  his  utter  detestation  of  it  and 
instances  one  case  where  a dog  was  dissected  at 
the  request  of  a Principal  of  a High  School,  and 
another  where  a woman  teacher  did  the  same  ser- 
vice for  a cat  in  the  presence  of  children.” 

With  such  pursuits  no  wonder  the  three  R’s  are 
suffering,  while  the  baser  instincts  in  our  children 
are  increasing. 

After  all  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should 
be  such  dense  ignorance  of  the  fundamental  truths 
of  Christianity  in  the  lower  schools  when  we  are 
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informed  by  the  Churchman  that,  “ it  was  on  the 
query  paper  of  the  Harvard  College  library  that 
an  inquiring  person  wrote,  ‘ Will  some  one  direct 
me  where  to  find  the  story  of  Samson  ?’  and  some 
well  informed  person  answered  underneath,  ‘ Book 
of  Judges.’  The  inquiring  person  then  persisted  in 
a further  question,  ‘ But  where  can  I find  the 
Book  of  Judges?’  To  which  the  former  intelli- 
gent answerer  replied,  ‘Bible,  you  fool!’  That 
was  a good  while  ago,  but  the  conditions  have 
not  greatly  changed  for  the  better.  It  is  an  actual 
fact,  incredible  as  it  may  sound,  that  a student  in 
a woman’s  college  said  within  the  present  year: 
‘ What  are  the  Ten  Commandments?  I find  them 
so  often  alluded  to  in  Chaucer.’ 

“ Indeed,  so  ill-acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
Holy  Scripture  is  even  the  ordinary  student  of 
theology,  that  at  the  Episcopal  Theological 
School  at  Cambridge  it  has  been  found  desirable 
to  establish  a new  course  whereby  the  men  of  the 
junior  class  are  taken  through  the  entire  Bible  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  They  are  required  to  read 
the  Bible  through,  a book  or  more  a week,  to  put 
upon  a blackboard  an  analysis  of  every  book,  and 
to  answer  questions  which,  setting  aside  all  matters 
of  criticism,  are  addressed  altogether  to  the  facts.” 

It  is  not  to  indulge  in  ‘higher  criticism’  but 
merely  to  know  the  facts.  Have  all  the  old  Sun- 
day School  Bible  classes  been  abandoned? 


The  amiable  fashion  in  which  religion  is  treated 
in  Cornell  is  apparent  from  the  list  of  preachers 
announced  in  the  University  Chapel  for  the  Win- 
ter Term.  Following  is  the  list : 

The  Rev.  S.  A.  Eliot  of  Boston,  Unitarian  ; the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Leighton,  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  Epis- 
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copalian  ; the  Rev.  C.  C.  Albertson,  Germantown, 
Pa.,  Methodist  Episcopal  ; President  George  B. 
Stewart,  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Presbyter- 
ian ; the  Rev.  William  M.  Grosvenor,  New  Canaan, 
Conn.,  Episcopalian  ; the  Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Congregationalist  ; the  Rev. 
Joseph  Waite,  Plartford,  Conn.,  Unitarian  ; President 
W.  H.  P.  P'aunce,  Brown  University,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  Baptist. 

Here  are  some  men  who  deny  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  others  who  think  they  admit  it;  one  who  is 
reported  to  have  said  that,  “ an  electric  light  does 
as  much  good  as  any  missionary  that  ever  preach- 
ed all  treated  alike  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  a 
Christian  Church.  Why  not  bring  in  a Buddhist 
or  a Mormon  ? 


How  would  you  like  to  be  asked  to  “ explain  in 
one  hundred  and  fifty  words  why  the  face  of  Napo- 
leon is  strong,  intelligent,  and  cruel  ” ; and  then 
turn  about  and  explain  in  another  one  hundred  and 
fifty  words  why  the  face  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
“ strong,  intelligent,  and  kindly  ? ” That  question 
was  given  in  a well  known  educational  institution  of 
this  city.  Both  subjects  call  for  a master,  while  the 
space  exacted  suggests  some  poor  devil  working 
for  the  press.  No  teacher  in  his  right  mind  would 
ask  for  it. 

Or  again  what  would  you  think  of  small  boys 
being  told  to  write  an  essay  on  the  three  great  legis- 
lators : Christ,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  Darwin  ? 
Could  you  do  it,  would  you  do  it  ? It  is  a piece  of 
blaspheming  idiocy  and  shows  how  much  religious 
instruction  is  needed  in  conjuction  with  secular 
education. 

The  project  of  a great  National  University,  like 
the  one  which  has  crippled  the  intellectual  life  of 
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France,  has  evidently  not  been  abandoned,  as 
appears  Irom  the  following  taken  from  the  N.  Y. 
Evening  Post,  Jan.  6,  1900. 

“ The  idea  of  having  various  states  each  erect  a 
building  at  the  American  University  with  funds 
received  from  its  residents  exclusively,  is  meeting 
with  favor,  and  notable  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  direction.  The  sum  of  $100,000  has  been 
pledged  by  Pennsylvanians  fora  Pennsylvania  Hall 
of  Administration.  Ohio  has  contributed  during 
the  last  year  $22,000  towards  erecting  an  Ohio 
college  of  government.  A citizen  of  Massachu- 
setts has  promised  $10,000  towards  a New  Eng- 
land college  of  technology.  Illinois  has  under- 
taken the  erection  of  an  Illinois  college  of  lan- 
guages, with  several  substantial  gifts  as  a firm 
foundation.  A campaign  has  been  inaugurated 
by  the  Epworth  League  of  America,  with  the 
view  of  supplying  an  Epworth  college  of  litera- 
ture. Funds  for  the  endowment  of  chairs  in  the 
university  are  being  raised  in  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia,  and  other  smaller  states  will  furnish  en- 
dowments for  professors.” 


Judging  from  the  Catalogue  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  a gymnasium  is  not  such  an  expensive 
affair  as  it  is  commonly  thought  to  be. 

“Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  alumni 
gymnasium,  on  which  work  is  being  rapidly  pushed 
forward.  The  main  hall  is  94  feet  long,  53  feet 
wide,  and  25  feet  high.  Adjoining  the  hall  on  the 
ground  floor  are  the  directors  ’ rooms  and  a re- 
ception-room. On  the  second  floor  is  a twenty- 
four-lap  running-track,  as  well  as  a reading-room 
and  a committee-room.  In  a well-lighted  and 
well-ventilated  basement  are  baths,  swimming- 
tank,  bowling  alley,  and  baseball  cage.  The 
building  will  cost  $25,000,  and  will  be  equipped 
with  the  best  apparatus  obtainable.” 

Will  some  benefactor  step  forward  ? 
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Here  is  a hint  for  some  wealthy  Catholics. — 
Emporia,  Kansas,  and  Drake  University  of  Cen- 
treville,  Iowa,  do  not  occupy  a large  place  in  the 
world’s  eye  and  yet  “ Andrew  Carnegie  has  prom- 
ised the  College  of  Emporia  $50,000  for  a library 
building  as  soon  as  the  present  debt  is  paid.  B. 
H.  Gragg,  financial  agent  of  the  college,  raised 
$3,000011  Thursday  from  the  Topeka  Presbytery. 
Emporia  citizens  have  given  $5,000,  and  the  Syn- 
od of  Kansas  promises  $10,000,  which  will  be 
enough  to  pay  all  obligations  of  the  college.” 


“ Ex-Gov.  F.  M.  Drake  of  Centreville,  Iowa,  from 
whom  Drake  University  of  Des  Moines  is  named, 
has  increased  his  donations  to  that  university 
to  $32,500.  He  said  he  hoped  to  see  the  university 
have  an  endowment  of  a million  dollars,  and  ex- 
pected at  least  one-fourth  of  that  sum.” 


Evidently  the  Jew  knows  what  kind  of  reading 
is  most  profitable.  A Library  investigation  has 
been  made  in  the  thickly  settled  Jewish  districts, 
such  as  those  in  Eldridge  and  Rivington  Streets, 
New  York,  and  it  is  found  thatthe  Hebrew  children 
are  insatiable  readers  of  the  standard  authors — 
much  more  demand  for  such  books  being  made 
there  than  in  quarters  when  the  social  conditions 
are  better. 


NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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A NOTABLE  LECTURE. 

ON  the  3rd  of  January,  Reverend  Father  Rector 
delivered  an  historical  lecture  at  St.  Joseph’s 
Seminary,  Dunwoodie,  N.  Y.  Besides  the 
Reverend  Faculty  and  the  students  of  Philosophy 
and  Theology,  there  were  also  present  His  Grace 
Archbishop  Corrigan,  Monsignor  Sbaretti,  Bishop- 
elect  of  Havana,  and  several  priests  from  the  city 
of  New  Tork. 

In  the  treatment  of  his  subject,  entitled  “ A Point 
of  History,”  the  reverend  lecturer  subjected  to  a 
searching  criticism  some  of  the  main  points  of  evi- 
dence which  Dr.  Pastor  has  collected  in  his  Lives 
of  the  Popes  which  would  unfortunately  tend  to  confirm 
for  future  readers  that  sentence  of  condemnation 
which  tradition  seems  to  have  passed  on  the  moral 
life  of  Alexander  VI.  Pastor’s  verdict  was  shown 
not  to  be  conclusive.  We  do  not  here  intend  to 
give  any  analysis  of  the  lecture.  For  if  we  consider 
the  wide  range  of  reading  and  research  which  such 
a lecture  demanded,  the  closeness  of  the  reasoning 
and  the  gracefulness  and  adaptability  of  the  style 
to  the  subject  and  the  occasion,  a mere  analysis 
would  fail  to  impart  any  true  idea  of  the  impression 
which  the  lecture  left  on  the  minds  of  the  audience. 

It  was  an  impression  which  would  prompt  the  stu- 
dent of  history  to  exercise  more  deliberate  caution 
before  adopting  the  views  of  many  writers,  who,  with 
an  air  of  sincerity  and  fair  mindedness,  have  a ten- 
dency to  wound  rather  than  to  defend  the  fair  form 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  by  depreciating  the  charac- 
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ters  of  those,  who,  by  their  exalted  position,  are  all 
the  more  exposed  to  the  shafts  of  slander  and  cal- 
umny of  their  enemies  ; an  impression,  too,  which 
would  put  one  on  his  guard  against  assuming  the 
genuineness  of  what  are  called  original  documents. 
The  reverend  lecturer  mentioned  as  a case  in  point 
the  copy  of  the  “ Declaration  of  Independence  ” now 
preserved  in  Washington.  Most  people  take  for 
granted  that  this  venerable  Charter  of  American  Lib- 
erty was  drawn  up  and  signed  as  it  now  stands,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1776,  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  this 
identical  document  was  not  written  till  fully  a month 
afterwards,  and  it  was  not  until  five  years  later  that 
the  name  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Convention 
was  subscribed. 

The  lecturer  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
students,  and  needless  to  say,  his  paper  was  highly 
appreciated  and  listened  to  with  the  keenest  interest. 
We  hope  it  will  be  again  repeated,  for  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  lectures  such  as  this,  all  the  better 
because  not  accompanied  by  the  tedious  glare  of 
lantern  slides,  but  illustrated  by  the  cultured  imag- 
ination, the  forceful  reasoning,  the  delicacy  of  style 
and  the  living  personality  of  the  lecturer,  help  to 
give  the  appreciative  listener  a keener  zest  for  more 
accurate  study,  a deeper  insight  into  the  beauties  of 
literature  and  a healthier  tone  of  mind  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  dark  chapters  of  the  history  of  the 
Church. 


MR.  WOOLLETT' S LECTURE. 
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ON  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  Jan.  9th,  Mr. 
Sydney  VVoollett  entertained  us  by  rendering- 
some  pleasing  selections  from  the  Ancient  and 
Modern  poets.  Though  our  audience  was  not  so 
large  as  on  some  previous  occasions  of  Mr.  Wool- 
lett’s  recitations,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  threaten- 
ing weather,  those  who  attended  were  well  re- 
paid for  their  trouble  and  went  away  well  pleased. 

Poetry  seems  to  be  below  par  in  this  money- 
making age,  and  so  it  is  well  at  times  to  withdraw 
ourselves,  for  the  time  being,  from  the  hum-drum 
of  daily  life,  to  allow  the  imagination  a little  play, 
and  visit  in  spirit  those  scenes  and  that  ideal  world 
which  true  poets  have  the  power  of  creating. 

Mr. Woo llett’s  selections  were  as  follows  : The 
Hermit , by  Parnell;  King  Robert  of  Sicily,  Long- 
fellow ; The  H match  of  Venison,  by  Goldsmith 
The  Story  of  the  Faithful  Soul,  by  Adelaide  Proc- 
ter ; The  Grandmother,  by  Tennyson  ; Speech  of 
Mr.  Sergeajit  Buzfuz,  by  Dickens  ; and  Sir  Pcrtinax 
Mac  Sycophant,  from  Macklin’s  comedy  of  the 
Man  of  the  World. 
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DRAMATICS. 


THE  THANKSGIVING  PLAY. 

THE  Thanksgiving  Play  at  Fordham  has  become 
so  much  of  an  institution  that  its  absence 
would  be  as  marked  a departure  from  College 
traditions  as  would  the  disappearance  of  the  familiar 
turkey  from  the  festive  board  at  that  season  of  cus- 
tomary family  re-union.  But  the  play  has  been  with 
us,  although  strangely  enough  only  a passing  refer- 
ence to  it  appears  in  the  December  Monthly. 

The  first  evidence  that  the  visitors  had  a novel 
treat  in  prospect,  was  the  appearance  of  the  Pro- 
gramme. This  was  a reproduction,  as  nearly  as 
modern  possibilities  of  the  printers’  art  would  per- 
mit, of  one  of  the  play  bills  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
giving  “ The  most  excellent  Historic  of  The  Merchant 
of  Venice"  “Written  by  William  Shakefpeare"  and 
“ Reproduced  at  Fordham  by  the  Dramaticke  Afsoci- 
ation  of  St.  Iohn’s  College,  Thanksgiving  Daye,  1899.” 

The  play  was  superbly  staged  and  faultlessly 
played  throughout  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
which  from  the  general  excellence  of  the  perfor- 
mance it  would  be  ungracious  to  note.  The  costumes 
were  rich  and  appropriate  to  the  period  and  the 
interest  was  well  sustained  throughout. 

Of  course  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice , Shylock  is  the 
central  figure  and  the  role  was  admirably  enacted  by 
Mr.  John  A.  Dillon  of  the  Class  of  ’ 00.  The  ideal 
which  he  adopted  was  not  that  of  a mean  and  cring- 
ing Jew,  buffeted  by  everyone,  but  on  the  contrary 
t hat  of  a man  who  was  a leader  among  his  people, 
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strong  in  the  consciousness  of  the  power  which  the 
possession  of  money  confers,  and  willing  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  sake  of  turning  that  power  to  account, 
to  accept  with  an  evident  feeling  of  contempt  the 
consequences  of  being  a money-lender  to  the  Christ- 
ian of  the  period,  bringing  with  it  usurious  interest 
on  the  one  side,  and  abusive  epithets  freely  applied 
on  the  other. 

It  was  without  flattery  a representation  of  the  char- 
acter of  which  Mr.  Dillon  and  his  fellow  students 
may  feel  proud.  Particularly  in  the  Trial  Scene,  that 
great  crucial  test  of  dramatic  strength,  as  well  as  in 
that  which  went  before,  there  was  not  a weak  spot, 
and  the  SJtylock  of  1899  should  go  down  in  the 
College  Dramatic  Annals  as  worthy  of  one  of  the 
closing  years  of  the  century. 

The  Portia  o f Mr.  Whitney  Eckert  was  also  excellent. 
Of  the  other  characters,  a generous  measure  of  com- 
mendation is  due  to  their  representatives,  each  of 
whom  contributed  his  part  to  the  general  excellence 
of  the  performance.  The  Launcelot  Gobbo  of  Mr. 
Lawrence  D. Clancy,  and  the  Old  GobbooiVxx.  Michael 
J.  Larkin,  contributing  with  great  ability  the  amusing 
eature  of  the  occasion. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  PLAY. 

The  Christmas  Dramatic  Entertainment  which 
came  off  on  Dec.  22nd,  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
affair  and  one  which  delighted  the  large  audience 
which  had  assembled  to  witness  it.  The  pieces  pre- 
sented were  the  Rehearsal  Scene  from  Sheridan’s 
Comedy,  The  Critic , and  The  Pirates  of  Penzance  adapt- 
ed to  male  voices.  The  Critic  went  off  with  con- 
siderable snap,  and  proved  a decided  hit.  The  part 
of  Puff'Na.s  sustained  remarkably  well  by  Mr.  Bernard 
F.  Duffy,  class  of  ’01,  who,  as  Professor  and  Author, 
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presented  a happy  conception  of  the  character.  He 
certainly  filled  the  bill.  The  great  difficulty  in  per- 
forming The  Critic  without  the  character  of  “ Tilbur- 
ina  ” and  her  Confidante  was  got  over  by  substituting 
the  “ Property  Man  ” for  the  daughter  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  Tilbury  Fort,  and  requiring  him  to  read  the  part 
assigned  to  the  lady.  Mr  Stephen  S.  McPartland, 
as  the  lady’s  substitute,  convulsed  the  house,  and 
while  bridging  a difficulty,  helped  to  make  the  per- 
formance a pronounced  success.  It  was  follow- 
ed by  an  adaptation  of  the  Pirates  of  Penzance , 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Halm,  the  Music 
being  rendered  by  the  College  Orchestra.  As  this 
opera  is  so  well  known,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  it  was  a very  agreeable  windup  for  the 
evening.  Mr  J.  F.  X.  Horgan,  a former  student  of  the 
College  filled  the  part  of  Frederick  very  acceptably  ; 
while  Messrs.  Duffy,  Clark,  Harrington,  Dillon  and 
Fallon,  made  up  the  remainder  of  the  Cast. 

The  various  Choruses  were  well  trained  and,  taken 
altogether,  the  Christmas  Entertainment  showed 
conscientious  study  and  training,  and  the  possession 
of  ability  of  a very  promising  order  on  the  part  of 
the  young  men.  They  evidently  believe  with  the 
Poet: 

“ ’Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success; 

But  we’ll  do  more,  Sempronius,  we’ll  deserve  it.” 

Spectator. 


A DOGGEREL  DIRGE. 
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Hector 

Canis  Universitatis  Emeritus 
Obiit  viii.  Id.  Jan.,  A.  D.,  MCM., 
Anno  Aetat.  13. 

Toll  the  bell,  the  dog  is  dead, 

Our  Hector’s  vital  spark  has  fled. 

Of  high-born  parents  he  was  bred, 

Whose  names  are  in  the  Peerage  read, 

A Mastiff  to  a Bull-dog  wed. 

Bow-legged  beauty,  gray  as  lead, 
Square-jawed,  with  fangs  of  bloody  red, 
(Although  his  tail  was  but  a shred). 

For  twelve  long  years  with  noiseless  tread 
Swift  as  a deer-drawn  Lapland  sled, 

Each  night  about  the  grounds  he  sped, 

To  keep  all  tramps  in  mortal  dread, 

And  all  good  students  safe  in  bed. 

Thus  did  he  earn  his  daily  bread  ; 

At  dawn  they  tied  him  in  the  shed. 

Old  age  he  died  of,  it  is  said. 

In  vain  they  physicked  and  they  bled  ; 
Stern  Atropos  had  cut  the  thread. 
Farewell,  thou  faithful  quadruped  ! 

And  be  not  chained  up  by  Old  Ned, 

But  mayest  thou  roam  about  instead 
Where  endless  night  is  overspread, 

With  that  dog-god  of  triple  head, 

To  chase  the  shades  by  Hermes  led, 

And  on  ambrosial  bones  be  fed 
As  long  as  A shall  not  be  Zed. 


Dogberry. 
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FORDHAMENSIA. 


CHRISTMAS  has  come  and  gone,  and  after  a 
most  pleasant  two  weeks  at  home,  we  are 
back  once  more  to  the  scene  of  our  labors- 
We  are  now  on  the  “ home  stretch,”  behind  us  lies 
the  hard-won  ground,  and  before  us  the  goal. 
Now,  like  King  Henry’s  soldiers,  “ stiffen  the 
sinews,  summon  up  the  blood,”  and  be  determined 
to  win  or  die. 

Major  John  Egan,  United  States  Army,  has 
been  appointed  Military  Instructor  at  Fordham. 
Major  Egan  must  have  a fondness  for  these 
classic  realms,  as  it  was  by  his  own  request  that 
he  was  detailed  here. 

The  Dramatic  Association  gave  a most  creditable 
performance  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  22nd,  present- 
ing “ The  Critic  ” and  “ The  Pirates  of  Penzance.  ” 
A full  description  of  the  affair  will  be  found  in 
another  part  of  the  Monthly.  However,  we  will 
say  that  Mr.  Duffy  as  “ Mr.  Puff,  ” and  as  “ The 
Pirate  King  ” was  inimitable,  and  S.  McPartland 
as  the  Property  Man  in  “ The  Critic  ” was  A.  1, 
keeping  the  audience  in  a constant  roar  of  laughter. 

We  understand  that  the  semi-annual  Fordham 
Handicap  takes  place  on  February  first.  Accord- 
ing to  those  who  possess  inside  information,  Arthur 
Hinds  is  the  favorite,  with  Mr.  Noble  a close 
second. 

In  a recent  issue  of  The  Georgetown  Journal  our 
friend  Maurice  was  mentioned  quite  prominently. 
We  wonder  what  his  chest  measure  is  now  ? 

James  A.  Treacy,  1900. 
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FIRST  DIVISION  NOTES. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  members  of  our  Alum- 
ni in  the  approaching  Baseball  season  should  in- 
spire our  students  to  greater  efforts  in  this  great 
sport.  As  yet  no  steps  have  been  taken  towards 
organizing  the  Reserves  or  Second  Team — this 
should  not  be.  All  are  anxiously  looking  forward 
to  the  call  for  candidates  for  our  representative 
Team,  and  it  is  estimated  that  from  thirty  to  forty 
will  respond  ; but  you  know  it  takes  but  twelve 
men  to  make  a team,  and  what  are  the  other 
eighteen  going  to  do  ? Give  up  the  game  ? Let 
us  hope  not.  There  is  excellent  material  here, 
and  it  must  be  developed  for  future  years.  Come, 
boys,  get  together,  organize,  elect  your  manager 
and  get  into  the  game  ! 

The  Baseball  Management  is  to  be  heartily 
congratulated  for  the  excellent  schedule  of  games 
which  have  been  booked  for  the  coming  season. 
Manager  Toohey  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts 
to  secure  for  Fordham  a never-before-equalled 
schedule.  The  results  of  his  labors  are  shown  in 
another  column.  Many  new  teams  will  be  seen 
on  the  Fordham  diamond  this  year,  among  which 
wemay  note, — Hamilton,  Tufts,  Yale  and  Williams. 
A few  of  our  old  friends  will  be  missed  but  their 
places  have  been  filled  by  superior  teams.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  best  part  of  it ; the  team  is 
going  to  surpass  even  the  enviable  record  it 
achieved  last  year,  and  with  Captain  Reilly  at 
their  head,  failure  is  well-nigh  impossible.  Where 
on  the  College  diamond  are  there  two  better  twirl- 
ers  than  Mullen  and  McKenna?  The  mere  men- 
tion of  the  names  of  Reilly,  Slattery  and  Murphy, 
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sends  us  “ sky-high.”  Their  deeds  in  the  past 
warrant  such  praise. 

There  was  last  season,  however,  one  great  fault 
— and  it  was  ours — not  the  Team’s.  There  was  not 
enough  enthusiasm  shown  at  the  time  to  curve  a 
feather,  but  there  was,  on  the  contrary,  an  over- 
production of  that  class  of  beings  known  to  the 
college  world  as  “ Knockers.” 

If,  as  one  of  our  number  was  generous  enough 
to  remark,  “ we  were  awed  by  the  wonderful  work 
of  the  Team,”  all  well  and  good, — but  this  year  no 
such  excuse  will  be  tolerated  ; the  “ Knocker  ” 
must  be  put  down,  turn  a deaf  ear  to  him,  ignore 
him,  and  if  drastic  measures  have  to  be  resorted 
to,  ship  him  to  the  Boers  in  South  Africa. 

A large  number  went  to  Van  Cortlandt  Park  on 
a recent  date  to  glide  o’er  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  lake.  Unfortunately,  however,  gliding  was 
prevented  by  the  poor  condition  of  the  ice.  Many 
went  bathing,  some  took  diving  lessons,  while 
others  thought  they  could  “ crack-the-whip.” 
They  cracked  it — also  the  ice, — for  by  some  cun- 
ning contrivance  a “little  boy  ” was  placed  on 
the  end  of  the  line,  and  when  he  fell,  it  seemed  as 
if  an  earthquake  had  occurred.  There  is  one 
thing  about  a fat  man  however  that  is  enviable — 
he  can  float ; such,  luckily,  was  the  case  with  the 
jolly  Fordhamite,  and  he  suffered  no  severe  con- 
sequences from  his  premature  bath — but  “he’ll 
never  crack-the-whip  any  more.” 

The  members  of  the  Monthly  staff  witnessed 
“The  Bells”  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College, 
Thursday  evening,  Jan.  nth.  It  was  a most 
enjoyable  performance. 

James  S.  McCormick,  1903. 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 

When  we  returned  after  the  Christmas  vacation 
we  found  the  baseball  net  already  in  position  in 
the  gymnasium  waiting  for  the  candidates  for  the 
Teams.  R.  Delli  Paoli  has  been  elected  manager 
of  the  “ Invincibles,”  and  he  has  already  begun  to 
make  out  the  schedule  for  the  coming  season.  The 
large  number  of  candidates  will  make  it  possible 
to  have  an  excellent  team,  which  we  hope  will  do 
even  better  than  last  year’s. 

The  Division  is  steadily  increasing  ; two  more 
have  been  added  to  our  number,  making  the  total 
fifty-two. 

Ding-dong,  ding-dong!  Did  you  hear  it  the 
other  night  ? It  was  a good  joke  to  all  except  the 
one  who  rang  it. 

The  Hand-ball  Tournament  was  won  by  J.  Mac- 
manus  and  C.  McMorrow.  Two  handsome  med- 
als were  presented  to  the  victors. 

Chas.  J.  Murn,  ’03. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

That  the  kindness  of  Father  Rector  in  allowing 
us  an  extension  of  our  Holidays  was  duly  appre- 
ciated was  evinced  by  the  prompt  return  of  all. 

Two  new  arrivals  have  increased  the  prospects 
for  a successful  baseball  season. 

The  midnight  Mass  at  both  Christmas  and  New 
Years  was  well  attended;  several  of  the  boys 
coming  up  from  the  city  for  that  purpose. 
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The  baseball  net  has  been  set  in  place  and  some  of 
the  more  ambitious  may  be  seen  hard  at  work  pre- 
paring for  the  coming  season. 

As  for  the  opera,  we  are  indeed  justly  proud  of 
our  representatives,  and  all  will  join  with  us  in 
saying  that  they  acquitted  themselves  nobly. 

The  boys  who  were  here  during  vacation  are 
positive  in  their  assertions  that  Santa  Claus  paid 
them  a visit  on  Christmas  morn,  and  what  more 
proof  of  his  presence  did  they  need,  when  each 
boy  found  at  his  bedside  a box  of  Huyler’s  best, 
fruit  cake,  etc.  Good  luck,  Santa  Claus  ! 

A certain  boy  who  was  very  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining the  frigidity  of  the  water  in  the  skating 
pond,  fell  in,  and  his  curiosity  was  rewarded  with 
a severe  cold,  which  kept  him  a prisoner  of  good 
Bro.  S for  nearly  two  weeks. 

The  camera  fiend  has  made  his  appearance  on 
Third  and  a club  has  been  formed  which  has  a good 
many  members  already. 

The  Billiard  room  is  well  patronized  of  late  and 
as  both  pool  and  billiard  tables  have  been  re-cush- 
ioned and  new  covers  put  on,  it  is  a real  pleasure 
to  play  on  them. 


Gerald  Beaumont. 
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HOSE  who  knew  Dr.  Robert  F.  Carmody, 


1 ’92,  will  be  shocked  to  hear  of  his  sudden 

death  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  Dec.  31st,  at  his 
home  in  Sayre,  Pa.  He  had  been  ill  but  a few 
days,  with  heart  trouble,  and  his  death  was  sudden 
and  unexpected.  His  brother  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Carmody,  ’90,  was  immediately  summoned  from 
Avoca,  Pa.  The  funeral  services  were  held  the 
following  Wednesday,  Father  Carmody  celebrat- 
ing the  solemn  Mass  of  Requiem. 

“ Bob  ” Carmody  was  a prominent  figure  in 
Fordham,  especially  in  athletic  circles,  for  many 
years.  The  writer  remembers  him  as  a boy  on 
Second  Division.  About  that  time  his  brother 
Tom  sprang  suddenly  into  prominence  in  the  base- 
ball world  of  Fordham,  and  for  a short  time  Bob 
shone  in  reflected  light.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  he  demonstrated  his  ability  to  shine  without 
assistance,  and  in  ’89  he  succeeded  in  making  the 
’Varsity  team.  During  the  next  four  years  there 
was  none  more  active  than  he  in  both  baseball  and 
football,  and  his  fame  travelled  afar.  After  hisgrad- 
uation  he  entered  the  Medical  Department  of 
Georgetown  University  and  did  much  to  earn  for 
that  institution  its  present  position  in  the  field  of 
College  athletics.  On  completing  his  course  he  es- 
tablished himself  in  Sa}^re,  Pa.,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  had  built  up  an  extensive  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice. He  was  twenty-nine  years  old.  After  the 
funeral  services  the  remains  were  taken  to  Tow- 
anda,  Pa.,  his  native  place,  for  interment.  R.  I.  P. 
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Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94,  gave  his  “ maiden 
speech  ” in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Saturday,  Dec.  16,  1899.  The  subject  was  the 
“Currency  Bill.”  Though  it  is  proverbial  that  a 
new  member  seldom  succeeds  in  attracting  atten- 
tion to  his  maiden  effort,  our  honored  alumnus 
evidently  accomplished  that  result.  The  Wash- 
ington Times,  for  Dec.  17,  1899,  in  the  course  of 
an  account  of  the  exciting  scene  caused  in  the 
House  by  the  Silver  Amendment,  has  this  to  say 
of  Mr.  Glynn’s  address  : “ The  next  speaker  was 

Mr.  Glynn  of  New  York.  He  made  a great  hit 
and  won  rounds  of  applause.  It  was  his  maiden 
effort,  and  he  scored  a success,  for  at  the  conclus- 
ion of  his  remarks  he  was  warmly  congratulated.” 

Needless  to  say  Mr.  Glynn’s  Fordham  friends 
join  in  the  congratulations. 

A CORRECTION. 

The  statement  concerning  Mr.  Glynn’s  marriage 
which  appeared  in  our  December  issue  was  all  a 
mistake.  We  were  misled  by  a news  item  in  the 
Times  announcing  the  marriage  of  Martin  J.  Glynn 
to  a certain  lady  of  this  city  last  November,  and 
supposed  it  to  refer  to  our  honorable  alumnus. 
However,  Martin  J.  Glynn  is  not  Martin  H.  Glynn, 
and  we  owe  it  to  the  latter  to  state  that  he  is  not 
a married  man.  We  apologize  at  the  same  time 
for  any  inconvenience  this  mistake  may  have 
caused  him. 

We  have  received  from  the  author  a small 
pamphlet,  entitled  “A  Review  of  the  History  and 
Literature  of  Appendicitis,”  by  George  M 
Edebohls,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Dr.  Edebohls  is  an  alum- 
nus of  Fordham,  having  been  graduated  in  the 
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class  of  ’7 1.  The  pamphlet  is  reprinted  from  the 
Medical  Record  of  November  25,  1899. 

The  Rev.  John  J.  Mallon,  ’86,  is  now  temporarily 
stationed  at  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy, 
Fordham. 

William  S.  Fitch,  who  was  a student  in  the 
Academic  Department  here  from  ’87  to  ’89,  was 
married  on  December  20,  to  Miss  Almira  Dorr,  in 
Clarksdale,  Miss. 

Dr.  Butler,  ’84,  has  lately  been  appointed  chief 
ot  the  Out-Patient  Department  and  assistant  House 
Surgeon  of  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital. 

Rev.  Thos.  Smith,  who  died  lately  at  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  was  an  ex-Fordham  man,  having  made  his 
Rhetoric  here  in  the  year  ’67,-64. 
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ATHLETICS. 


BASEBALL. 

NOW  that  the  Christmas  recess  has  closed,  the 
sole  topic  of  conversation  throughout  the 
whole  house  is  : “ What  kind  of  a Baseball 
Team  will  represent  the  College  on  the  diamond 
this  season  ? ” Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
College  have  affairs  had  a brighter  aspect. 

The  members  of  the  Alumni  Athletic  Committee 
have  labored  zealously  to  raise  a fund  which  will 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Team  during  the  season. 
Mr.  Arthur  McAleenan, treasurer  of  the  Commit- 
tee, announces  that  over  twelve  hundred  dollars 
have  already  been  subscribed  and  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it  has  been  paid. 

It  now  remains  for  the  student-body  to  take 
hold  and  do  their  share  towards  the  support  of 
Baseball.  As  a schedule  has  been  arranged  con- 
taining nearly  all  the  leading  Universities  and  Col- 
leges, considerable  money  will  be  needed  to  meet 
the  guarantees.  It  would  be  a pity  to  have  to  can- 
cel games  for  lack  of  funds  and  if  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  every  student  is  given  the  entire  schedule 
will  be  played. 

The  management  will  use  every  means  to  cur- 
tail expenses  this  year — but  with  all  care  they  are 
bound  to  be  high.  New  suits  must  be  purchased, 
a coach  must  be  engaged,  the  guarantees  of  the 
schedule  must  be  met ; baseballs,  bats  and  other 
necessary  articles  must  be  bought,  and  a consider- 
able amount  of  money  will  be  used. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  every  student,  every  member 
of  the  alumni  and  friend  of  the  College,  who  is 
anxious  to  see  the  Fordham  ’Varsity  successful 
this  season,  to  purchase  a Season  ticket.  Do  not 
put  it  off  but  secure  one  at  once  ; the  price  is  only 
three  dollars. 

As  soon  as  the  Midwinter  Examinations  are  over 
the  Team  will  begin  to  train.  It  has  not  been  de- 
cided as  yet,  whether  it  is  better  to  get  a Coach  at 
once  or  wait  till  the  Team  is  on  the  field  and  have 
him  remain  till  the  end  of  the  season.  A final  call 
will  be  issued  for  all  candidates  who  are  desirous 
of  going  in  training,  about  the  first  of  February. 

In  the  death  of  Robert  Carmody,  ’92,  M.  D., 
Fordham  has  lost  a true  and  loyal  baseball  enthus- 
iast. Dr.  Carmody  was  a star  twirler  and  one  of 
the  best  that  ever  donned  a Fordham  uniform. 
Carmody  and  Sullivan  will  be  remembered  as  the 
star  battery  of  ’91  and  ’92.  A notice  of  his  death 
appears  elsewhere.  May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 

R.  Delli  Paoli  has  been  elected  Manager  of  the 
“ Invincibles”  Baseball  Team.  The  “ Invincibles” 
have  always  been  the  strongest  team  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Department.  Last  season,  out  of  some 
twenty  games  played,  they  met  with  only  two  de- 
feats. Manager  Paoli  is  a hustler  and  will  un- 
doubtedly secure  both  a good  team  and  schedule. 
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Manager  Toohey,  has  announced  the  following 
Schedule  : 


March  31. — Princeton  University 
April  4. — Open. 

“ 7.— C.  C.  N.Y. 


“ 11. — Yale  University 

“ 18. — University  of  Vermont 

“ 21.- — Wesleyan  University 

“ 25. — Lafayette 

“ 28. — Holy  Cross  College 

May  2. — Columbia  University 

“ 3. — Cornell  University 

“ 5. — Open. 

“ 9. — Hamilton  College 

“ 11. — DartmouthCollege 

“ 12. — Lafayette 

“ 16. — Syracuse  University 

“ 18. — Williams  College 

“ 19. — Tufts  College 

41  23. — University  of  Maryland 

“ 24. — Holy  Cross  College 

44  26. — Open. 

“ 30. — Manhattan  College 

June  2. — New  York  A.  C. 

“ 6. — Open. 

9. — Manhattan  College 
“ 13. — Open. 

“ 16. — Manhattan  College 


at  Princeton,  N.  J. 

at  Fordham. 
at  Fordham. 
at  Fordham. 
at  Middletown,  Conn, 
at  Fordham. 
at  Worcester,  Mass, 
at  Fordham. 
at  Fordham. 

at  Fordham. 
at  Fordham. 
at  Easton,  Penn, 
at  Fordham. 
at  Fordham. 
at  Fordham. 
at  Fordham. 
at  Fordham. 

at  Fordham. 
at  Fordham. 

at  Jasper  Field. 

at  Polo  Grounds. 


Games  are  also  pending  with  Harvard,  George- 
town, West  Point,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
Lehigh,  Trinity,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
University  of  Virginia. 


John  J.  Toohey,  ’00. 


EXCHANGES . 
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P Amongst  our  Exchanges  this  month,  three  are  de- 
serving ot  special  mention  : the  Spring  Hill  Review , 
the  Mungret  Annual , and  the  Xavier.  The  first  num- 
bers of  the  Review  were  so  artistic  in  design,  and  so 
excellent  in  point  of  literary  merit  that  we  were 
afraid  it  would  be  unable  to  retain  so  high  a standard 
for  any  length  of  time.  But  our  fears,  needless  to 
say,  have  not  been  realized  ; for  each  issue  of  the 
Review  seems  to  surpass  in  excellence  its  prede- 
cessor. The  pages  of  the  January  issue  fairly  teem 
with  good  things.  Prosit  ! Prosit  ! 

The  Mungret  Annual , too,  is  another  visitor  most 
welcome  to  our  Sanctum.  What  a thrill  of  joy  it 
must  bring  to  Mungret’s  loyal  sons,  scattered  far 
and  wide  over  the  orbis  terrarum , to  receive  each 
Christmas  season  so  pleasing  a reminder  of  their 
Alma  Mater!  Who  can  reckon  the  countless  sons 
sent  forth  from  those  classic  walls  during  the  last 
half  century  to  do  brave  battle  for  God  and  the 
Church  ? Let  the  Annual  ever  be  assured  of  a warm 
welcome  in  our  midst. 

The  Xavier , though  by  no  means  a new  friend  to 
us,  has  entered  on  the  New  Year  so  much  increased 
in  size  and  improved  in  appearance  that  it  is  easy  for 
one  to  infer  its  exchequer  to  be  in  a most  flourish- 
ing condition.  Its  literary  merit  keeps  pace  with  its 
material  improvement,  so  that  now  the  Xavier  has 
become  what  it  ought  to  be — a fitting  representative 
of  a great  College.  We  rejoice  at  the  Xavier's  out- 
look for  the  New  Year  and  congratulate  those  who 
have  labored  so  hard  to  make  it  what  it  is. 

Choice  bits  of  verse  are  scattered  throughout  The 
Georgetown  College  Journal  which  clearly  show  the 
keen  and  lively  interest  taken  in  this  pleasure-giving 
branch  of  literature.  May  it  act  as  an  incentive 
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to  the  contributions  of  the  various  other  College 
Journals.  A number  of  Christmas  tales  serve  to 
enliven  the  tone  of  the  December  number,  and 
“A  Sketch  of  the  Grecian  Tragedy  ” shows  a vast 
amount  of  deep  and  careful  research,  affording  the 
reader  a clear  insight  into  the  general  appearance 
and  customs  of  the  celebrated  theatre  of  Bacchus  at 
Athens. 


“ Teach  me  half  the  gladness 
That  thy  brain  must  know, 

Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow, 

The  world  would  listen  then, 

As  I am  listening  now.  ” 

No  words  seem  more  fit  to  welcome  The  Skylark 
than  this  beautiful  salutation  of  the  Poet  to  the 
“Blithe  spirit.”  We  hope  that  the  outpourings  of 
the  future  issues  will  be  as  crisp  and  vigorous  as  those 
of  the  first  two  numbers  which  have  reached  our 
Sanctum. 

The  purpose  of  the  Abbey  Student  is  a most  praise- 
worthy one,  for  the  editors  of  that  Journal  have 
striven  to  throw  the  searchlight  (as  we  may  say)  upon 
matters  concerning  which  the  generality  of  people 
have  but  a hazy  and  indistinct  concept.  The  essays 
on  “ Athenian  Ostracism,  ” and  “ The  Reform  in 
Church  Music,  ” are  especially  clear  and  instructive 

With  joy  and  mirth  the  Echoes  from  the  Pines  has 
given  the  New  Year’s  greetings  to  its  many  readers. 
Our  only  regret  is  that  it  is  not  published  more  often, 
for  it  always  brings  pleasure  in  its  pages,  well  filled 
as  they  are,  by  the  earnest  work  of  the  students. 
The  photographs  which  are  inserted  in  this  issue 
add  tenfold  interest,  for  who  would  deny  that  “ A 
thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  forever?  ” 'ffli 

The  editorials  of  the  Holy  Cross  Purple  contain 
many  points  of  information  and  advice,  and  the  mas- 
terly way  in  which  these  topics  are  treated,  bespeak 
great  praise  for  that  journal.  . ~T;  ' ^ 

The’Christmas  copy  of  the  Fleur  de  lis  has  reached 
our  Sanctum  in  its  holiday  attire  of  gold  and  white. 
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This  is  the  second  copy  of  this  well-written  col- 
lege paper  and  true  to  its  title,  many  a royal  fleur 
de  lis  is  scattered  midst  its  interesting  contents. 
“ Track  20,”  and  “ After  Many  Years,”  are  two  very 
good  attempts  in  the  field  of  fiction,  and  afford  choice 
reading  of  a light  vein.  We  welcome  this  effort  of 
the  Junior  class  of  St.  Louis  University,  who  have 
taken  this  pleasant  task  upon  their  shoulders.  Ad 
midtos  a7ino s ! 

“Christmas  with  the  Poets”  is  the  best  essay  in 
the  December  number  of  The  Stylus.  We  cannot 
refrain  from  citing  also  those  sweet  lines  of  Father 
Faber  which  are  quoted  therein  : 

“ Sleep,  sleep,  my  beautiful  Babe  ! 

With  my  poor  veil 

Thy  cheek  so  pale 

O King  of  Heaven,  I’ll  cover. 

O King  Divine, 

O Babe  of  mine, 

My  Lord,  my  Light,  my  Lover  ! ” 

The  Laurel  hails  from  St.  Bonaventure’s  College, 
Allegany,  N.  Y.,  and  we  greet  with  delight  its  ap- 
pearance into  the  domain  of  College  journals.  It  is 
well  supplied  with  several  short,  but  nevertheless  in- 
structive articles. 

The  Automobile  Magazine  for  December  1899,  con- 
tains an  interesting  article  entitled  “Automobiles 
and  Public  Health  ” by  James  J.  Walsh,  M.  D.  ’84. 
Our  learned  alumnus  tells  us  that  the  automobile  is 
a harbinger  of  blessings  which  few  people  have  an- 
ticipated. For  with  the  disappearance  of  the  horse 
from  our  cities,  certain  diseases  will  also  disappear 
or  at  least  become  much  less  common.  The  dreaded 
lockjaw  is  one  of  these. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  review  a greater  num- 
ber of  our  Exchanges  which  we  are  anxious  to  discuss. 
Among  these  are  ; The  Bee , The  Mount.  The  Black  and 
Red , The  Aloysian,  The  Tamarack , The  Notre  Dame 
Scholastic , University  of  Ottawa  Review , The  College  of 
Charlestoii  Magazine , The  Alpha , The  Sentinel,  The 
Dial , The  College  Student,  The  Viatorian,  and  last,  but 
by  no  means  the  least,  the  airy  Normal  College  Echo. 

J.  M.  K.  ’ 00. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 


The  Best  Foot  Forward  and  other  stories.  By 
Francis  J.  Finn,  S.  J.  Benziger  Brothers.  Price, 
85  cents. 

Here  is  another  treat  in  store  for  the  many  boys 
who  comprise  Father  Finn’s  readers  ; for  such,  the 
name  of  Father  Finn  is  of  itself  a sufficient  intro- 
duction and  guarantee  of  the  merits  of  the  present 
work.  There  are  few  boys  who  are  not  inter- 
ested in  the  life  spent  at  boarding  college,  and 
Father  Finn’s  books  are  interesting  and  realistic 
because  he  draws  on  his  own  experience  of  college 
life  in  writing  his  books,  and  his  characters  are 
usually  drawn  from  real  life.  The  present  work 
contains  two  stories  of  boarding  college-life  and 
three  short  stories.  We  hope  it  will  be  as  well 
received  by  American  boys  as  the  rest  of  Father 
Finn’s  books. 

Liudolf , a drama  in  five  acts.  By  A.  Guggenber- 
ger,  S.  J.  Published  by  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis. 
Price,  net,  50  cents. 

This  an  historical  drama  of  the  time  of  Otto  the 
Great,  and  is  suited  for  presentation  by  colleges, 
young  men’s  societies,  etc.  We  should  like  to  see 
it  presented  in  some  of  our  colleges. 

Studies  in  Literature.  By  Maurice  Francis  Egan, 
A,  M.,  LL.  D.  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis.  Price,  50  cents. 

These  essays  give  the  author’s  opinions  on  Chaucer, 
the  teaching  of  English,  the  sacredness  of  literature, 
Bishop  Spalding  as  an  essayist,  the  ode  structure  of 
Coventry  Patmore,  and  the  philosophies  of  some 
recent  literary  men.  They  show  the  author  to  be  a 
man  of  wide  reading  and  original  thought. 

The  Proof  of  Miracles.  By  Henry  F.  Brownson, 
LL.  D.  The  Ave  Maria , Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 
Price,  5 cents. 
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This  little  pamphlet  is  a reprint  of  an  article 
which  appeared  two  years  ago  in  the  AveMaria , 
which  article  was  itself  an  extract  from  the  newly 
published  life  of  Dr.  Orestes  A.  Brownson.  In  a 
work  entitled  “ Charles  Elwood,”  Dr.  Brownson 
reduces  the  objections  to  miracles  to  these  three 
heads:  1.  Miracles  are  not  proved;  2.  1 hey’- 

cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  really'  miracles; 
3.  I hey  are  valueless  as  proofs  of  divine  reve- 
lation. 

These  objections  he  proceeds  to  examine  and 
dispose  of  in  the  manner  which  characterizes  his 
other  works,  examening  carefully  and  refuting 
each  in  turn.  We  believe  this  little  pamphlet 
might  be  read  with  profit  by  all  interested  in  the 
miracles  of  Our  Lord,  and  what  Christian  is  not? 

Birds  and  Books.  By  Walter  Lccky.  Published 
by  the  Angel  Guardian  Press,  Boston. 

Walter  Lecky  takes  the  reader  into  his  confidence 
and  confesses  to  two  weaknesses,  a love  of  birds  and 
a love  of  books.  He  chats  away  in  a cheery,  familiar 
fashion,  giving  many  a little  anecdote  about  his 
beloved  birds  of  which  he  has  a fine  collection,  and 
about  his  books  that  form  his  solace  in  sorrow  and 
his  joy  in  moments  of  leisure.  It  is  pleasant  reading 
and  takes  one  aside  awhile  from  the  dull  cares  of 
daily  life  into  the  haunts  of  study  and  revery. 

The  Catholic  Home  Annual  for  1900.  Benziger 
Brothers.  Price,  25  cents, 

This  year’s  issue  is  particularly  interesting.  It  has 
a beautifully  colored  cover  with  a picture  of  the 
Annunciation,  and  sixty-four  illustrations  two  of 
which  are  especially  fine.  It  contains  stories  by 
Maurice  Francis  Egan,  Sara  Trainer  Smith,  M.  E. 
Francis,  and  poems  by  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly,  and 
FatherEdmund,  C.  P. 

The  Catholic  Mother.  By  Right  Rev.  Augustine 
Egger,  Bishop  of  St.  Gall.  Benziger  Brothers. 
Price,  75  cents. 

A neat  little  manual  of  instructions  and  devotions 
for  mothers.  The  frontispiece  is  a picture  of  the 
Mater  Amabilis. 
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Daily  Thoughts  for  Priests.  By  Very  Rev.  J.  B. 
Hogan,  S.  S.,  D.  D.  Marlier,  Callanan  and  Co., 
Boston,  Price,  oo. 

Something  to  think  about  each  day  to  keep  alive 
Zealand  fervor.  The  text  introducing  each  subject 
is  generally  some  words  of  Our  Lord,  and  the 
development  is  taken  from  the  Scripture  or  daily 
experience.  Many  priests  are  kept  so  busy  as  to 
have  but  little  time  for  meditation,  yet  meditation  is 
a most  important  factor  in  the  spiritual  life.  The 
brief  reflections  contained  in  this  little  work  will,  it 
is  hoped,  supply  the  want  when  there  is  no  time  to 
read  more  extended  treatises. 


Columbia  Calendar  for  1900.  The  Columbia 
Desk  Calendar,  which  has  been  regularly  issued 
for  the  last  filteen  years  bv  the  Pope  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  makers  of  Colum- 
bia bicycles,  is  now  being  distributed.  The  com- 
pany will  send  the  calendar  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  five  2-cent  stamps. 


GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Rev.  John  D.  Whitney,  S.  J.,  Rector 


THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 


— possesses  a numerous  faculty  of  exceptional  eminence,  a building  recently 
enlarged  and  supplied  with  every  convenience  for  laboratory  work  in  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  etc.  Georgetown  University  Hospital 
is  now  in  full  operation.  G.  L.  MAGRUDER,  M.  D. 

815  Vt.  Avenue. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT 


— has  a faculty  composed  of  jurists  of  national  reputation.  It  utilizes  to  the  full 
the  advantages  which  make  the  National  capital  the  greatest  centre  of  legal 
learning  in  the  United  States.  S.  M.  YEATMAN, 

506  E St.  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Further  information  and  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  FACULTY 

Georgetown  College, 

Washington,  D.C 


MAJOR  JOHN  EGAN,  U.  S.  A. 


Military  Instructor  at  St.  John's  College. 


Vol.  XVIII.  FEBRUARY,  1900.  No.  5. 


THE  EAST  VOWS. 


Dedicated  to  Rev.  G.  A.  P.,  S.  J. 

Behold  God’s  altar  decked  with  fragrant  flowers, 
While  strains  of  sweetest  music  fill  the  air  ; 

I And  gleaming  tapers  cast  their  radiant  showers 
Upon  the  knight  of  Christ  who’s  kneeling  there. 

Full  well  hath  he  on  life’s  hard  battle-field 
The  standard  of  his  glorious  King  upheld  ; 

And  now  he  asks,  while  leaning  on  his  shield, 
Fresh  strength  until  the  enemy  be  quelled. 

As  there  he  kneels  his  sacred  vows  to  plight, 
Before  the  lowly  throne  of  Christ  his  King, 

The  angels  hover  round  on  wings  of  light 
And  joyfully  their  glad  hosannas  sing. 

And  as  from  swinging  censer  upward  wheeled 
The  perfume  rises,  so  his  thoughts  go  where,  h 
Behind  the  sacred  mysteries  concealed, 

The  King  awaits  him  sweet  and  debonair. 

“ Receive,  O Lord,”  he  says,  "my  liberty, — 
Whate  er  I have,  whate’er  I call  my  own  ; 
Unmerited,  O Lord,  it  came  from  Thee, 

And  for  my  many  s;ins  Thou  didst  atone. 

" Thy  love  and  grace,  O Lord,  I ask  of  Thee, 

To  aid  me  in  the  struggle  here  below  ; 

And  rich  indeed  shall  I forever  be 

If  but  these  gifts  Thou  wilt  on  me  bestow.” 

Dennis  J.  Haggerty,  ’01. 
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ART  AND  RELIGION. 


WE  cannot  keep  apart  the  ideas,  Art  and 
Religion.  They  are  born  together,  live 
together,  and  thrive  together;  in  a word, 
they  are  inseparable.  Now  whence  comes  this  in- 
timacy of  relation? 

Religion  as  we  know  signifies  a re-binding  of 
the  creature  to  his  Creator.  Hence  God  is  the 
object  of  all  religion,  and  upon  this  fact  is  founded 
the  above  mentioned  relation,  since  He  is  likewise 
the  grand  ideal  which  animates  the  soul  in  every 
conception  of  art. 

Before  we  discuss  the  nature  of  this  relation 
between  Art  and  Religion,  let  us  first  understand 
clearly  what  Art  really  is. 

We  are  told  that  art  is  the  expression  of  ideal 
beauty  under  a created  form;  and  just  as  the  philo- 
sopher or  mathematician  seeks  out  the  truth  in 
his  respective  science,  so  also  the  artist,  with  an 
ardent  zeal,  seeks  to  penetrate  the  beautiful,  with 
which  he  adorns  the  canvas,  animates  cold  marble, 
or  causes  to  speak  to  us  from  the  sweet  pages  of 
poetry. 

There  is  an  opinion  prevalent  among  some,  that 
the  sole  purpose  of  Art  is  to  imitate  natural  beauty. 
Now  this  is  erroneous.  On  the  contrary,  the 
loftiness  of  the  artist’s  ideal  tends  rather  to  disgust 
him  with  all  that  he  sees  here  below,  and  urges 
him  to  soar  beyond  to  a more  perfect  type  of 
beauty  ; and  he  consumes  all  his  time  and  energy 
in  giving  to  this  a suitable  expression. 

His  ideal,  I say,  is  not  to  be  found  on  earth  ; it 
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is,  as  it  were,  a vision  of  God  Himself,  manifested 
through  the  beautiful  rainbow,  or  the  variegated 
hues  of  a summer’s  sky.  Now,  since  the  artist 
deals  only  with  true  beauty,  and  true  beauty  differs 
not  from  ideal , which  is  a reflection  of  God,  we 
see  at  once  the  foundation  of  that  intimate  re- 
lation between  Art  and  Religion. 

Who,  on  a sunny  day  in  June,  has  rambled  into 
a pleasant  wood  and  there  observed  the  rippling 
waters  of  rill  and  rivulet  as  they  danced  joyously 
on  their  way,  while  from  o'er  his  head  came  the 
sweet  music  of  the  birds,  as  with  richly  colored 
wing,  shining  in  the  sunlight,  they  flitted  careless- 
ly from  bough  to  bough  ; and  mid  such  scenes  has 
spent  the  entire  day,  until  he  sees  the  sinking  sun 
cast  its  parting  glance  upon  the  silvery  wood,  and 
beholds  this  farewell  scene  reflected  in  the  tran- 
quil waters  of  a placid  lake, — who,  I say,  has  been 
able  to  look  upon  such  a sight  without  feeling  his 
inmost  soul  rise  to  a contemplation  of  God,  aye, 
to  the  very  throne  of  the  Most  High  ? 

There  is  nothing  in  nature,  whether  mountain 
or  vale,  ocean  or  desert,  nay  even  the  thunder  and 
lightning,  which  does  not  impress  the  mind  of  man 
with  the  omnipotence  and  beauty  of  God  ; and 
for  this  reason,  the  student  of  nature, — for  such  is 
the  artist, — is  in  his  aspirations,  essentially  relig- 
ious. 

The  value  of  art  cannot  be  over  estimated. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  it  raises  man  into  a heaven- 
ly atmosphere,  it  is  also  the  most  enduring  of  all 
natural  glories ; for  unless  perpetuated  by  Art, 
the  greatest  deeds  and  proudest  names  would  sink 
into  oblivion. 

What  has  made  Greece,  that  little  country  of 
Europe,  renowned  and  glorious  through  all  these 
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hundreds  of  years?  Was  it  her  Marathon  or 
Salamis  ; her  Timon  or  Themistocles  ? Truly 
these  were  all  of  great  importance,  but  still  one 
book  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  one  production  from 
the  chisel  of  Phidias,  or  one  oration  from  the  lips 
of  Demosthenes,  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  Greece  known  and  honored  through  all  time, 
had  she  never  produced  a Themistocles  or  acquir- 
ed such  fame  at  Marathon. 

In  like  manner  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  have 
done  more  to  immortalize  the  name  of  England, 
than  all  the  Nelsons,  Pitts,  or  Burkes  she  has  ever 
seen;  and  thus  has  the  author  of  the  “Inferno,” 
together  with  Raphael  and  Angelo,  made  their 
beloved  Italy  a land  known  everywhere  for  its 
consecration  to  Art, — the  home  of  beauty  itself. 

We  said  in  the  beginning  that  Art  and  Religion 
were  closely  allied  ; let  us  now  consider  the  arts 
individually,  and  see  if  each  does  not  possess  a 
religious  character. 

If  we  may  consider  Eloquence  an  art, — and  we 
may,  for  true  eloquence  is  nothing  else, — then  this 
at  least,  is  one  of  the  arts  which  is  decidedly 
religious,  for  our  Lord  himself  placed  upon  it  His 
seal  of  approbation,  when  He  bade  His  apostles 
go  forth  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations. 

We  find  in  literature  many  references  to  this 
religious  character  of  true  eloquence,  but  nowhere 
is  the  idea  more  concisely  and  forcibly  expressed 
than  in  the  peroration  of  Webster’s  speech  on  the 
subject. 

After  he  had  described  at  length  what  really 
constitutes  eloquence,  he  concludes  by  saying ; 
“ This  is  eloquence  ; or  rather  it  is  something 
greater  and  higher ; it  is  action,  noble,  sublime, 
godlike  action.” 
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Again,  Poetry,  since  it  portrays  to  us  the  beauti- 
ful by  means  of  language,  may  be  said  to  bear  the 
stamp  of  Religion. 

Speaking  of  Milton’s  poetry,  Macaulay  says: 
“ His  poetry  acts  like  an  incantation.  Its  merit 
lies  less  in  its  obvious  meaning  than  in  its  occult 
power.  There  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  no 
more  in  his  words  than  in  other  words,  but  they 
are  words  of  enchantment.  No  sooner  are  they 
pronounced  than  the  past  is  present,  and  the  dis- 
tant near.  New  forms  of  beauty  start  at  once  into 
existence,  and  all  the  burial  places  of  the  memory 
give  up  their  dead.” 

It  is  impossible  to  read  real  poetry  with  reflect- 
ion, without  feeling  ourselves,  after  a little  while, 
carried  as  it  were  into  a higher  atmosphere,  free 
from  all  care  and  anxiety,  and  solely  absorbed  in  a 
contemplation  of  the  beauty  presented  to  us  in  the 
poet’s  lines  ; and  truly,  that  which  leads  us  to  a 
contemplation  of  the  sublime,  may  be  considered 
to  be  of  a religious  character. 

Apropos  of  our  last  topic  we  come  to  Painting  ; 
for  it  will  be  remembered  that  what  the  poet  does 
by  means  of  words,  the  painter  does  by  means  of 
colors. 

The  muse  of  the  painter  is  absolutely  unbound- 
ed and  holds  complete  sway  over  every  sentiment 
of  the  soul.  Aristotle,  the  pagan  philosopher,  tells 
us  that  “ Painting  teaches  the  same  precepts  of 
moral  conduct  as  philosophy,  with  this  advantage, 
it  employs  a shorter  method.” 

Look  at  the  best  productions  of  the  gre  at  Mas- 
ters, for  example,  Raphael’s  Madomia  ; no  one  can 
gaze  upon  this  picture  without  seeing  portrayed 
before  his  mental  vision  the  splendor  which  charac- 
terized the  life  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God. 
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Fainting  is  perhaps  the  most  impressive  of  all 
the  arts  with  which  man  strives  to  represent  the 
sublime  sentiments  of  his  soul.  The  painter  gives 
us  the  product  of  his  art  in  such  a way  that  we 
cannot  fail  either  to  observe  or  admire  its  beauty  ; 
he  so  affects  us  that  we  are  immediately  tilled  with 
his  own  pure  and  noble  concept.  Poetry  also 
suggests  to  us  the  art  of  Music,  for  “ Music  is 
poetry  in  tones.” 

An  authority  on  this  subject  informs  us  that 
there  is  physically  and  morally  a marvellous  re- 
lation between  a sound  and  the  soul.  It  seems  as 
though  the  soul  were  an  echo  in  which  the  sound 
takes  a new  power.  God  Himself  has  shown  His 
appreciation  of  music,  for  when  His  Divine  Son 
came  into  the  world  it  was  amid  the  choral  song 
of  angels  ; and  we  know  that  no  art  has  such  a 
power  as  music  in  drawing  souls  to  God. 

The  poet  tells  us,  that  by  music 

“ The  mourner  is  cheer’d  and  the  anxious  have  rest, 

And  the  guilt  burthen’d  soul  is  no  longer  oppressed.” 

Now  if  the  “ Gloria  in  Excelsis,”  sung  on  the 
first  Christmas  morn,  caused  such  untold  joy  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,  what  further  proof  do  we 
need  that  music  is  pleasing  to  God  ? 

Foremost  among  all  the  institutions  which  have 
supported  and  fostered  Art  stands  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  was  her  monks  that  in  the  early  ages 
transcribed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  preserved 
with  the  utmost  vigilance  the  manuscripts  which 
would  otherwise  have  perished,  and  the  beauty  of 
whose  lines  even  now  excite  the  admiration  of  all 
men.  It  was  from  her  ranks  that  the  immortal 
Angelo  sprung  and  within  her  temples  has  he  left 
his  masterpieces  of  art. 
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It  was  in  the  catacombs,  whither  her  members 
had  sought  refuge  from  persecution,  that  Chris- 
tian painting  had  its  birthplace. 

Even  to-day  it  is  in  her  cathedrals  that  we  hear 
music  most  beautiful  and  voices  must  sublime. 
That  these  arts,  which  have  ever  been  nurtured  by 
the  Church,  may  flourish,  is  the  sincere  wish  of 
every  true  Christian  heart. 

M.  J.  L.,  1900. 
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TIME. 


The  river  Time  so  broad  and  long 
That  sings  through  life  its  varied  song, 

Must  bear  men  down  to  that  deep  sea 
Whose  bosom  is  eternity. 

Oh  silent  Time,  whose  soothing  stream 
Oft  makes  our  life  an  aimless  dream  ! 

Why  veil  the  secret  of  that  sea 
Whose  bosom  is  eternity? 

Robert  J.  McLaughlin,  1901. 
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EVENING. 


Bright  mellow  sunset  turns  to  dewy  night  ; 

The  sun  just  sinking  sends  forth  brilliant  streams 
Of  burning  splendid  rays,  which  touch  the  height 
Of  yonder  Alps,  whose  lofty  summit  gleams 
Like  golden  molten  lava,  till  it  seems 
The  mount’s  on  fire  ; but  still  the  glorious  glow, 
That  now  gives  place  unto  the  moon’s  mild  beams, 
Each  moment  passing,  doth  yet  fainter  grow, 

Till  nought  is  left  but  everlasting  snow. 

Selden  B.  McLaughlin,  ’02. 
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WASHINGTON  AND  LINCOLN. 


I DOUBT  if  there  is  one  in  a thousand  to-day. 
who  ever  stops  to  think  what  an  important 
part  the  month  of  February  played  on  two 
momentous  occasions  in  the  history  of  our  nation, 
— one  at  its  birth,  overshadowed  as  it  was  by  such 
gloomy  forebodings — the  other,  when  it  was  rent 
asunder  by  the  cruel  ravages  of  civil  strife  ; when 
the  chain  which  had  linked  the  hearts  of  its  citi* 
zens  together,  and  which  had  been  so  rudely  broken, 
was  finally  repaired  and  the  light  of  peace  shed 
its  broad  beams  far  over  the  land  and  dispelled 
the  gloom  of  desolation  and  disruption. 

The  month  of  February  is  particularly  rich  in 
national  holidays,  which  readily  appeal  to  the 
patriotic  sentiment  of  the  American  people.  It 
contains  the  birthdays  of  the  two  greatest  men 
the  country  has  ever  known  in  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  of  its  existence.  If  it  were 
not  for  these  two  men,  the  United  States  might  to- 
day be  either  an  oppressed  and  struggling  colony 
of  Great  Britain,  or  be  divided  into  two  small, 
weak  republics,  not  knowing  when  some  power- 
ful nation  would  step  in  and  lay  claim  to  either, 
or  both. 

These  men  represent  two  distinct  types  of 
American  manhood,  but  although  they  were  in- 
deed distinct  and  so  widely  differing  in  almost  all 
their  characteristics,  yet  they  were  alike  in  the 
same  broad  humanity,  the  sterling  and  unimpeach- 
able patriotism,  and  the  thorough  uprightness  of 
character.  There  never  has  been  an  American, 
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and  there  never  will  be  one,  who  will  equal  either 
one  of  them.  These  two  men  are  held  up  as 
models  for  the  youth  of  the  present  day,  and  many 
and  varied  are  the  stories  related  of  each  of  them, 
of  their  deeds,  of  their  noble  honest  minds,  and 
their  determined  will-power. 

Washington  was  a high-minded  scholar,  the 
scion  of  a wealthy  aristocratic  house,  and  was 
reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  monarchial  ideals. 

Though  an  aristocrat  by  birth,  he  had  none 
of  the  haughty,  condescending,  and  imperious 
manners  so  prevalent  among  those  of  his  social 
rank.  He  was  sensible,  unobtrusive,  and  a perfect 
gentleman  in  speech,  manner  and  carriage.  He 
showed  an  early  taste  fora  military  life,  and  when 
quite  a boy  he  organized  a company  among  his 
school-mates  and  acquitted  himself  quite  creditably 
as  an  officer.  He  also  showed  a marked  liking 
for  surveying,  and,  having  studied  it,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  performed  a very  difficult  piece  of  work 
which  was  attended  by  great  dangers  and  hard- 
ships. All  the  advantages  and  opportunities  of 
preferment  which  these  conditions  presented  to 
him,  he  threw  aside  and  sacrificed  everything, — 
position,  wealth,  and  all  the  pleasures  and  com- 
forts which  they  bring,  in  order  to  engage  in 
the  almost  hopeless  struggle  for  Liberty.  He 
risked  all,  even  the  possibility  of  dying  the  igno- 
minious death  of  a common  criminal  on  the  scaf- 
fold, that  he  might  establish  a nation  that  would 
be  free  from  all  oppression  and  welcome  with 
open  arms  the  oppressed  of  other  lands.  He 
trusted  in  the  All-powerful  Being,  who  holds  the 
destiny  of  all  men  in  His  hand,  and  he  accom- 
plished it.  He  was  in  truth  the  “ Father  of  his 
Country.” 
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We  now  pass  to  Lincoln,  the  second  of  these 
two  illustrious  men.  He  was  more  truly  the 
product  of  the  country  which  his  predecessor 
brought  into  being,  and  for  this  he  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a typical  American.  He  was  the 
opposite  of  Washington  in  every  way  except  in 
the  public  prominence  which  he  attained  after 
years  of  privation,  toil  and  suffering.  He  sprang 
from  “ the  dumb,  unrecorded  rank  and  file,”  born 
to  poverty,  obscurity  and  hardship  ; yet,  like  the 
nation  which  he  was  destined  in  after  years  to 
preserve  “ in  its  hour  of  darkness,  and  peril,  and 
need,”  he  rose  far  above  the  pale  of  his  surround- 
ings, and  finally  asserted  the  greatness  that  was 
hidden  under  the  plain  outward  man.  Any  one, 
to  see  the  tall,  lanky  back-woodsman  wielding  the 
axe  and  splitting  rails  for  a living,  would  never 
think  that  one  day  he  would  take  his  seat  in  the 
Presidential  chair  at  Washington,  and  would  guide 
the  country,  like  a trusty  pilot,  through  one  ol 
the  most  critical  epochs  in  its  history,  to  the  safe, 
calm  waters  of  peace  beyond. 

He  was  the  son  of  a poor  farmer,  and  at  night, 
after  his  hard  day’s  labor,  and  with  only  the 
flickering  blaze  of  a log-fire  for  light,  he  studied  ; 
and  indeed  the  man  who  will  persevere  under 
such  trying  conditions  deserves  to  succeed. 

As  long  as  the  nation  will  survive,  and  the 
hearts  of  its  citizens  will  be  stirred  by  that  patriot- 
ism and  loyalty  that  can  stir  the  hearts  of  only 
a people  born  free,  the  immortal  names  of  these 
two  illustrious  men  will  be  inseparably  linked  by 
a bond  far  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  sever ; 
one,  the  founder  of  the  country,  the  other  its  pre- 
server ; one,  the  father,  the  other,  its  foremost 
son.  Oh  ! may  there  never  be  the  need  of  a sec- 
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ond  Lincoln,  and  may  the  goddess  of  peace  watch 
over  the  graves  of  the  two  noble  men  who  gave 
to  their  country  invaluable  service  in  her  hour  of 
sorest  need. 

J.  Stanislaus  Taaffe. 
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THE  PASSING  CENTURY. 


How  fast  time’s  fleeting  moments  onward  roll  ! 
The  centuries  revolving  in  their  course, 

Impelled  by  God’s  supreme,  Almighty  force, 

By  fi  ve  score  years  are  nearer  to  the  goal. 

And  lo  ! Upon  us  breaks  the  opening  year  : 

With  tottering  step,  the  old  one  slips  away  ; 
With  silvery  locks  and  aged  visage  drear, 

He  sinks  into  the  past  and  leaves  his  sway, — 
But  history  writes  his  record  on  her  scroll. 
Farewell  ! ye  days  departed  now  fore’er, 

Of  marvellous  appliances  and  art, 

Of  man’s  uplifted  genius,  mind  and  heart, 
Inventions,  arts  and  sciences,  so  fair  ; 

For  now  the  very  elements  do  stand, 

With  nature’s  forces,  conquered  and  enchained, 
Beneath  man’s  mighty  genius  and  command: 

Subjected  giants,  conquered  and  restrained. 

In  future  years,  who  knows  what  man  will  dare? 

W.  Henry  Hoyt,  ’02. 
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NIGHT. 


Behind  the  gray  hills  of  the  west, 

Sinks  lazily  the  sun  to  rest; 

And  as  his  last  departing  beam 
Spreads  o’er  the  sky  with  golden  gleam, 

’Tis  like  a grand  triumphal  arch 

That  marks  the  conqueror’s  homeward  march ; 

Whilst,  in  the  deep  unfathomed  blue. 

Each  staUshines  forth  with  lustrous  hue, 

And  frames  a tapestry  most  grand,— 

A picture  that  no  human  hand 
Could  paint, — a heavenly  design, — 

A vision  from  a hand  divine. 

Then  bathed  in  floods  of  silvery  sheen, 

The  mellow  moon  doth  rise  serene, 

And  rolling  through  the  cloudless  sky 
Mounts  slowly  to  her  throne  on  high. 

She  pauses  in  her  lofty  place, 

And  beaming  round  with  queenly  grace, 

Upon  the  stars  that  shine  so  bright 
Against  the  background  of  the  night, 

She  slowly  sinks  and  fades  away 
Before  the  coming  of  the  day. 

Whitney  Eckert,  1903. 
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THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  A COLLEGE.* 


“ 'T'HE  functions  of  a college,  may  be  grouped 
1 under  two  heads : first,  it  gives  that 
rounded  and  harmonious  mental  develop- 
ment, which  the  word  education  etymologically 
signifies  ; and  secondly  it  lays  ‘ a solid  substruc- 
ture in  the  whole  mind  and  character  for  any 
superstructure  of  science,  professional  or  special, 
also  for  the  building  up  of  moral  life,  civil  and 
religious.’ 

“ The  all  important  aim  of  a college  should  be 
to  give  such  formation  and  information  as  will 
enable  the  student  to  choose  his  career  in  life,  to 
elect,  if  need  be,  his  profession  or  his  specialty  in 
the  university.  ‘ Election  should  presuppose  on 
the  elector’s  part  some  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
elected  ’ is  I believe,  the  saying  of  one  of  Har- 
vard’s most  cultured  sons,  assuredly  one  of  her 
wise  ones.  To  choose  as  an  expert  and  not  as  an 
empiric,  one  must  have  made  experience  of  one’s 
strength  intelligently  in  many  fields.  A boy  can- 
not safely  trust  his  untried  fancies,  whims,  or 
juvenile  interest.  The  young  lad  of  ten  years  of 
age,  whose  father  is  a banker,  a writer,  or  a college 
president,  will  often  find  the  life  of  a motorman  or  a 
horse-trainer  an  attraction.  The  boy  of  larger 
growth  will  be  less  immature  in  his  choice  of 
what  appeals  to  him  as  an  ideal  life,  but  he  will 
not  be  safer.  He  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of 

* Extract  from  an  article  by  the  Reverend  Timothy  Brosnahan 
S.  J.,  entitled,  “ President  Eliot  and  Jesuit  Colleges.” 
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knowing  even  remotely  the  contents  of  the  several 
caskets  which  contain  his  true  vocation.  Like 
the  luckless  Morocco,  he  may  judge  from  exterior 
glitter,  and  thus  frustrate  his  own  life  purpose,  or 
curtail  its  usefulness. 

“ The  college,  therefore,  is  distinct  from  the  uni- 
versity in  the  mental  and  moral  disciplines  applied 
to  the  student.  The  college  forms  its  ward,  pro- 
viding disciplines  by  which  he  may  be  developed 
into  a man  of  the  three  Horatian  dimensions;  the 
university  informs  its  members,  offering  courses  of 
studies  which  presuppose  not  merely  ‘ training  for 
power,’  but  distinctively  liberal  culture.  There 
may  be  electives  in  colleges,  but  they  are  from  the 
very  concept  of  a college  incidental,  collateral,  and 
postulating  previous  advance.  Electives  consti- 
tute the  intrinsic  attribute  of  a university.  The 
college  undertakes  to  mould  the  character  of  the 
boyor  half-man  to  habits  of  patient  industry,  of  men- 
tal and  moral  temperance,  and  of  wide  intelligent 
interests.  Its  supervision  over  his  moral  life  is  as 
systematic  as  that  over  his  mental  life.  By  the 
constant  exercise  and  concordant  enlargement  of 
many  faculties,  by  an  introduction  to  many  sciences, 
by  grounding  in  logic,  in  the  general  principles  of 
philosophy,  and  in  ethics,  it  preserves  any  one  fac- 
ulty in  the  formative  period  of  life  from  so  ab- 
normally developing  as  to  stunt  or  atrophy  others  ; 
it  widens  the  outlook,  warding  off  the  conceit  and 
self-sufficiency  of  the  boy  specialist ; * it  lays  be- 
fore him  in  large  outline  a map  of  the  realm  he 

* “ There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  to  specializing  in 
our  educational  system,  even  from  the  beginning  of  the  studies 
of  youth,  as  contrasted  with  childhood,  is  excessive,  and  that 
if  the  best  education  is  to  continue,  this  tendency  must  be 
counteracted.” — President  Dwight,  in  his  Report  of  1899. 
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may  afterwards  traverse  in  part  and  in  detail,  and 
it  co-ordinates  and  relates  his  after  specialty  to 
other  learning.  A college  is  aware  that  a boy  has 
idiosyncrasies  as  weli  as  sanctities  ; that  by  edu- 
cation these  sanctities  are  brought  out,  and  the 
idiosyncrasies  gently  rubbed  off,  and  their  wild 
exuberant  growths  pruned.  The  college  is,  there- 
fore, in  its  method  of  teaching  primarily  tutorial, 
not  professorial.  The  formation  it  proposes  to 
give  is  not  by  accident  in  individual  cases,  but 
by  design  universally,  effected  by  personal  and 
intimate  relations  between  small  groups  of  pupils 
and  a teacher,  whose  duty  comprehends  guidance, 
advice,  and  encouragement,  as  well  as  instruction. 
Such  a scheme  of  education  gives  the  college 
student  time  and  opportunity  to  study  and  com- 
pare his  capacities  and  inclinations,  and  helps  him 
to  make  a life  decision  which  shall  be  founded  on 
observation,  experience  and  reason.  An  opponent 
of  this  view  would  miss  or  confuse  the  scope  of 
secondary  and  college  education,  if  he  argued  that 
this  system  ‘ has  compelled  the  determination  of 
the  pupil’s  life  destination  at  the  early  age  of  ten 
to  fourteen.’  To  recur  to  an  illustration  already 
used,  the  general  training  of  an  athlete  in  a gymna- 
sium does  not  determine  his  after  specialty,  ra- 
ther it  manifests  to  him  and  his  directors  aptitudes 
and  grounds  for  a discreet  determination.  The 
whole  contention  of  this  paper  is  summed  up  in  a 
very  apt  metaphor  of  President  Stryker,  of  Hamil- 
ton College.  Contrasting  the  disciplines  of  a col- 
lege and  the  investigations  of  a university,  he  says : 
‘ The  processes  have  different  conclusions.  One 
should  make  iron  into  steel  and  the  other  make 
steel  into  tools.  Specialization  not  ‘ based  upon  a 
a liberal  culture  ’ attemps  to  put  an  edge  on  pot- 
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“ The  elective  system  of  Harvard,  carried  into 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  to  a logical  and 
consistent  issue,  would  be  the  application  to 
education  of  the  economic  principle  of  the  division 
of  labor,  which  sinks  the  individual  for  the  sake 
of  the  product.  It  might  produce  experts,  but 
could  not  develop  a man.  We  should  have  a crop 
of  those  specialists  whom  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
so  genially  portrays  in  his  Breakfast  Table  series, 
but  the  elective  system  would  not  give  us  a 
Holmes.  We  might  have  ministers,  theologues, 
but  we  should  not  be  indebted  to  the  elective 
system  for  a Phillips  Brooks.  We  might  get  from 
such  a system  educators,  knowing  books  and  the 
science  and  history  of  education  ; but  we  should 
scarcely  get  a Father  Fulton,  knowing  boys  and 
skilled  in  the  art  of  education.  Lawyers  too  it 
may  produce,  but  scarcely  a Rufus  Choate ; bank- 
ers, but  not  Stedmans  ; literary  men  skilled  in  the 
technique  of  their  art,  but  with  no  horizon  outside 
of  their  sphere.  In  a word  : 

‘ Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers  .... 

And  the  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more  and  more.’ 

“ In  conclusion  we  submit  with  all  due  deference 
that  President  Eliot’s  reflections  on  Jesuit  schools 
need  recension.  His  declaration  that  the  Jesuit 
curriculum  has  been  marked  by  four  hundred  years 
of  almost  changeless  uniformity  is  unfounded. 
His  exaggerated  statement  that  the  method  of 
Jesuit  schools  is  justified  only  by  ‘ an  unhesitating 
belief  in  the  Divine  Wisdom’  of  such  a method  is 
somewhat  humorous,  but  not  convincing.  His 
implied  challenge  demanding  either  evidence  of  a 
‘ direct  revelation  from  on  high’  as  a basis  of  that 
method,  or  its  rejection  as  ‘absurd  and  impos- 
sible ’ is  a defective  dilemma.  Why  may  not  a 
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body  of  men  by  the  mere  light  of  human  reason 
be  persuaded  of  the  unwisdom  of  haphazardness 
and  chaos,  and  the  necessity  of  unity  in  college 
education  without  being  challenged  to  show  their 
credentials  from  on  high  ? They  must  confess 
they  have  no  such  credentials.  Then  abandon 
your  method  and  adopt  my  elective  system,  is 
President  Eliot’s  implied  inference.  There  is  a 
non-sequittir  here  so  surprising  that  perforce  we 
are  driven  to  surmise  that  behind  this  paralogism 
there  is  an  esoteric  reason  for  this  attack  which  we 
have  not  discerned. 

“ President  Eliot’s  whole  career  heretofore  for- 
bids us  to  put  any  interpretation  on  it  which  would 
imply  that  he  was  even  subconsciously  motived  by 
unreasonable  hostility.  What  inspired  this  criti- 
cism of  Jesuit  schools,  therefore,  we  cannot  even 
conjecture.  We  can  only  await  further  enlighten- 
ment, assuring  the  President  of  Harvard  that  if  he 
give  reasons  for  his  dislike  of  our  methods  they 
will  always  get  that  respectful  consideration  due 
them  because  of  his  position  and  personal  worth.” 
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Forth  rush  the  brave  when  monarchs  call  to  arms 
From  towns  and  hamlets,  palaces  and  farms. 

The  joys  of  home,  the  treasures  of  the  mart 
They  spurn  aside,  exulting  to  depart. 

They  hail  the  painful  march,  the  dreary  halt, 

The  midnight  watch,  the  battle’s  fierce  assault, 

And  deem  it  happiness  to  bleed  and  die, 

Falling  at  last  beneath  their  sovereign’s  eye. 

So  when  Christ  calls,  the  brave  are  at  H is  side, 
Though  friends  may  plead  and  scoffers  may  deride. 
They  too  forsake  the  transient  joys  of  life 
And  swear  allegiance  in  a nobler  strife. 

Ever  alert  to  catch  their  Lord’s  behest, 

For  Him  they  labor  and  for  Him  they  rest. 
Contending  ever  with  malignant  foes — 

The  world,  the  flesh  and  demon  hosts  oppose — 

Yet  ever  faithful  to  their  Savior  King, 

New  captives  to  His  feet  they  daily  bring, 

And  conquering  still  in  every  age  and  clime 
Error  and  ignorance  and  vice  and  crime, 

Lay  down  their  lives  at  last,  unknown  to  fame, 
Their  last  breath  calling  on  their  Leader’s  name, 
And  from  His  hand  receive  the  victor’s  prize, 
Eternal  happiness  beyond  the  skies. 
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SANCTUM. 


WE  take  occasion  in  behalf  of  the  Editors  Of 
the  Monthly  and  the  student  body  at  large 
to  congratulate  our  esteemed  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Father  Pettit,  S.  J.,  and  Brother  Devereux 
on  the  taking  of  their  final  vows.  The  ceremony, 
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which  was  very  impressive,  took  place  in  the  col- 
lege chapel  on  Friday  morning,  February  2nd.  We 
wish  both  many  years  of  health  and  happiness  ; 
from  the  experience  of  those  years  now  past  they 
must  needs  be  noble  and  sacrificing  ones  in  the 
service  of  God. 

% 

* % 

A pamphlet  has  appeared  recently  from  the 
press  of  the  Review  Publishing  Company  of  Boston, 
owing  its  origin  to  the  facile  pen  of  Rev.  Timothy 
J.  Brosnahan,  S.  J.  The  pamphlet  is  entitled 
“ President  Eliot  and  Jesuit  Colleges.”  While  we 
have  not  the  space  at  our  disposal  to  quote  here 
from  Father  Brosnahan’s  article,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  briefly  commenting  on  its  pleasing  style, 
cogent  force  and  sound  common  sense. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  the  Atlantic  Monthly , makes  certain  state- 
ments derogatory  to  the  Jesuit  system  of  education, 
which  statements  Father  Brosnahan  controverts  so 
effectually  and  withal  so  conservatively,  that  we 
are  at  a loss  to  know  whether  to  admire  more  the 
telling  force  of  his  argument,  or  the  self-repression 
as  it  were,  of  his  entire  article.  It  is  seldom  indeed 
that  a writer,  feeling  as  keenly  as  Father  Brosnahan 
must  have  felt  the  tenability  of  his  position,  can, 
refrain  from  wounding  the  amour propre  of  his  op- 
ponent, yet  he  words  his  exposition  of  fact  so  cour- 
teously and  even  deferentially  that  not  even  the 
President  of  Harvard  can  possibly  take  offence. 
But  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  proven 
by  Father  Brosnahan,  it  is  that  any  man,  no  matter 
how  exalted  his  station  in  life,  should  leave  no  non 
sequitur  in  his  argument;  and,  incidentally,  he 
should  know  whereof  he  speaks.  It  is  not  always 
well  to  pervert  facts  for  esoteric  reasons. 
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The  Semi-annual  Examinations  have  passed  and 
with  them  the  major  part  of  the  scholastic  year. 
The  student  who  has  applied  himself  assiduously  for 
the  past  few  months  can  now  rest  content  in  the  as- 
surance that  to  him  no  failure  comes,  while  he  who 
has  squandered  his  time  for  the  transitory  pleas- 
ures of  “ early  bed  and  late  sleeps  ” must  ere  June 
regain  the  lost  ground  or  be  confronted  on  Com- 
mencement day  with — a year’s  failure,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  trying  ordeal  which  awaits  him 
when  he  discloses  the  sad  tidings  to  his  irate 
parents.  Happily,  however,  the  unfortunate  can 
still  do  much  for  himself.  Hard  work  and  a 
little  self-denial  will  turn  the  scale.  And  if  often- 
times he  thinks  but  poorly  of  his  own  ability  to 
contend  successfully  with  those  whom  he  thinks 
genius  has  claimed  for  its  own,  he  should  remem- 
ber what  the  more  successful  student  has  already 
learned,  that  “ genius  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
an  infinte  capacity  for  hard  work  ” 

% * 

Substantial  cash  prizes  have  been  offered  for  the 
best  competitive  essay,  poem,  and  short  story  to 
appear  in  the  March  number  of  the  Monthly.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Monthly’s  offer  will  bring  to  light 
such  a wealth  of  contributions  that  the  task  of 
selecting  those  of  superlative  merit  will  be  a 
difficult  one.  Prescinding  from  the  mere  money 
consideration,  think,)  ye  literary  students,  of  the 
pleasure  that  will  be  yours  when  you  cast 
aside  your  pseudonym  and  divulge  your  own 
identity  as  the  successful  competitor,  to  your  ad- 
miring friends!  Such  unalloyed  pleasure  were 
well  worth  hours~of  patient  toil.  Let  not  your 
light  be  hidden  ! 


Henry  P.  Downes,  1900. 


ED  UCA  TIONAL  NO  TES. 
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PRESIDENT  Hadle}7  of  Yale  made  some  very 
noteworthy  pronouncements  in  his  discourse 
in  Brooklyn  a few  nights  ago  on  the  subject 
of  University  Education.  There  are  three  types, 
he  said, — one  the  French,  which  is  entirely  a 
government  machine nother^the  English,  which 
consists  of  chartered  corporations  separate  from 
the  government  and  subject  to  very  little  public 
control ; a third  the  German,  which  comes  between 
these  two  extremes.  In  America  no  two  men  are 
agreed  as  to  which  method  we  ought  to  follow. 
Happily  the  tendency  is  towards  the  English. 
What  it  will  be  in  the  future  is  hard  to  predict.. 
But  these  principles  should  be  adhered  to:  ist. 
The  Ideal  University  is  not  a place  for  teaching 
the  students  the  particular  facts  which  are  going 
to  be  of  service  to  him.  Higher  education  is  not 
cramming  for  commercial  purposes. 

2d.  Our  higher  institutions  of  learning  should 
undertake  to  teach  theory  rather  than  practice, 
methods  of  reasoning  rather  than  methods  of  do- 
ing things.  This  is  the  tendency  of  the  best  law 
and  medical  schools  of  the  present  day. 

3d.  The  university  is  not  a place  for  the  train- 
ing of  specialists  but  for  the  training  of  citizens. 

Our  primary  object  is  not  to  make  a man  a part 
of  a government  machine,  but  to  make  him  cap- 
able of  running  the  whole  machine.  Much  as  we 
need  good  lawyers,  good  doctors,  good  engineers, 
we  need  good  citizens  most  of  all.  Germany  is  a 
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monarchy.  France  a bureaucratic  republic,  ruled 
from  the  centre  with  a rod  of  iron.  They  need 
men  to  be  parts  of  their  machine.  Not  so  in  Amer- 
ica. The  educated  man  here  must  shape  and  mould 
the  government  of  the  country. 

Long  as  the  time  is  which  seems  to  be  wasted 
over  Latin  and  Greek,  the  country  can  better 
afford  a considerable  waste  of  time  than  a conver- 
sion into  specialists  of  the  men  who  should  be 
broad  minded  citizens  to  guide  its  destinies,  and 
give  it  its  ethical  principles. 

It  is  a question  of  letting  the  government  rule 
us  arbitrarily  by  statutes,  as  in  France,  or  of  hav- 
ing the  people  educated  to  solve  the  problems  that 
will  confront  us  in  the  future.  The  former  alter- 
native means  the  undermining  of  true  democracy  ; 
the  latter  its  continuance. 

Lastly,  he  says  there  is  a fallacy  in  the  views  of 
those  who  have  become  so  specialized  in  their  sev- 
eral lines  of  life-work  as  to  underrate  the  import- 
ance of  a religious  college  atmosphere  on  the 
future  manhood  of  the  country.  It  is  for  us  to  see 
that  education  will  be  an  instrument  of  public  safe- 
ty and  not  of  public  destruction. 

It  is  a masterly  statement  of  the  whole  question 
of  education,  and  with  certain  qualifications  applies 
equally  well  to  college  training. 


Did  Dr.  Eliot  get  a hint  from  the  other  side  of 
the  great  ocean,  and  is  his  attack  on  Catholic 
colleges,  as  was  suggested,  “ subconsciously  mo- 
tived by  some  esoteric  purpose?”  The  question 
is  prompted  by  the  fact  that,  simultaneously  with 
his  accusation  about  the  four  hundred  years  of 
unvarying  monotony  of  Jesuit  teaching,  there  is 
heard  the  raucous  voice  of  a French  Pedagogue,  a 
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M.  Aulard,  who  says  that  the  students  of  the  Cath- 
olic colleges  in  France  are  all  “ a set  of  parrots.’' 
There  is  an  evident  kinship  in  these  two  ideas. 
Parrots  always  say  the  same  thing  even  for  four 
hundred  years.  The  amusing  aspect  of  this  edu- 
cational trouble  is,  that  there  are  100,  865  such  par- 
rots in  France  as  against  86,  321  other  fowl  in  the 
state  institutions.  Clearly  France  is  partial  to  a 
particular  kind  of  bird,  but  this  predominance  of 
parrots  must  cease  ; and  so  the  government  has  set 
about  the  suppression  of  all  Catholic  colleges  and 
academies.  It  dosen’t  matter  that  there  are  14, 
000  more  students  in  the  Catholic  schools  ; that’s 
a bagatelle, — the  majority  doesn’t  rule  in  France. 

What  may  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the  scheme 
is  the  want  of  funds.  Already  there  are  govern- 
ment colleges  that  contain  1000  or  1500  students 
and  the  clamor  has  been  raised  continually  : “There 
is  too  much  crowding  : double  the  schools  ! ” 
Now  suppose  the  Government  has  to  provide  ac- 
commodations for  100,865  more  students,  the  par- 
rots of  the  Catholic  schools!;  where  will  the  Govern- 
ment get  the  cash  ? It  will  need  about  500,000,000 
francs. 


Here  are  some  High  School  questions  to  be 
answered  by  applicants  for  the  position  of  teacher  : 
“ Mention  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  adoles- 
cence, and  suggest  educational  corollaries.”  I 
wonder  how  many  of  the  applicants  answered 
that  ? 

“ What  American  institutions  or  political  ideas 
are  derived  from  Holland,  from  France,  from  Eng 
land?”  How  many  statesmen  could  answer  that 
question  even  with  a library  to  draw  from  and  a 
month  to  work  it  out,  and  of  what  help  will  it  be 
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to  the  “ adolescents  ” whom  these  teachers  are 
going  to  instruct? 

“ Give  an  account  of  the  legal  and  social  status 
of  women  in  Rome  and  in  England  in  feudal 
times.”  Question  for  a lawyer  and  a social  econo- 
mist. 

“ As  to  biology,  it  is  probable  that  no  naturalist 
would  deny  the  statement  that  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  the  science  within  the  last  thirty  years  has 
been  radically  altered.  Discuss  this  statement.” 
That  is  a hard  one.  As  the  science  may  be  altered 
again  in  another  thirty  years,  one  does  not  get 
much  encouragement  to  study  it. 

“ Discuss  bacteria  as  to  nature,  etc. ; as  to  ef- 
fects.” 

“ Describe  a lesson  or  series  of  lessons  on  the 
evolution  of  the  digestive  apparatus  through 
several  branches  of  the  animal  kingdom.”  ! ! ! 

There  are  many  other  questions  of  like  nature 
in  the  list.  Poor  teacher!  Much  learning  will 
surely  make  them  mad. 

Teaching  of  this  kind  is  what  the  Nineteenth 
Century  Reviciv  stigmatized  as  the  bane  of  modern 
education.  “ It  tends  to  cultivate  the  purely  re- 
ceptive faculty  too  much,  and  the  reasoning,  imagi- 
native, inventive  and  creative  faculties  too  little. 
It  does  not  suppose  any  real  force  of  intellect  or 
character.  Young  men  with  the  mind  of  a Soc- 
rates or  a Plato,  a Shakespeare  ora  Victor  Hugo, 
a Bonaparte  or  a Wellington,  a Bismarck  or  a 
William  Pitt,  would  have  small  chance  in  passing 
as  against  a Bengali  Babu.”  The  writer  con- 
cludes with  a warning  that  our  educational  re- 
formers would  do  well  to  heed.  “ This  sort  of 
examination  test  persisted  in  for  generations  must 
tend  to  develop  clever,  ready  and  shallow  wits  at 
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the  expense  of  real  original  talent  and  self-relying 
brains.  It  will  produce  a feminine  rather  than 
a masculine  kind  of  intellect.” 


Worse  results  than  the  reduction  to  mere  intel- 
lectual receptivity  are  signalized  by  the  New 
York  Tribune  in  discussing  the  absurdity  of  crowd- 
ing the  minds  of  little  children  with  material 
which  they  cannot  possibly  assimilate.  So  far 
the  only  noticeable  evils  in  American  youth  from 
overloading  the  mind  with  all  this  scientific  rub- 
bish, is  that  they  know  nothing  of  science  and  are 
quite  ignorant  of  the  most  elementary  things  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling  and  arithmetic.  They 
rarely  ruin  their  health  by  overwork,  whereas  the 
young  Teutons  furnish  sad  examples  of  how  too 
much  learning  may  play  havoc  even  with  babes. 

The  Tribune  says  : “ A writer  in  a German  paper, 
while  admitting  that  the  German  educational  methods 
and  institutions  are  held  up  as  models,  and  rightly  so, 
to  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  and  that  to  such 
methods  and  institutions  a large  measure  of  Ger- 
many’s prestige  is  due,  raises  the  question  whether 
such  success  has  not  been  obtained  by  sapping  the 
heart  blood  of  the  nation.  This  inquiry  he  accom- 
panies by  the  remarkable  statement  that  during  the 
ten  years  ending  in  1896  not  less  than  407  school 
children,  of  whom  331  were  boys,  in  Prussia  alone, 
succumbed  under  the  strain  of  education  and  took 
their  own  lives  before  they  had  arrived  at  the  age  of 
15  years,  the  extremely  significant  fact  appearing 
also  that  without  a single  exception  these  children 
were  pupils  of  elementary  schools  and  schools  where 
training  for  a particular  profession  is  given.” 

This  is  appalling,  and  ought  to  make  our  educa- 
tional quacks  pause  in  their  work  of  german. 
izing  our  schools  and  colleges. 


The  delusion  of  co-education  is  beginning  to  be 
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felt,— Chicago  wants  to  stop  it  in  the  public 
schools.  The  Trustee  who  is  advocating  the 
change  says  that  “ the  inherited  traits  and  home- 
training of  many  of  the  boys  in  our  cosmopolitan 
schools  are  such  as  not  to  make  them  desirable 
companions  for  our  girls.”  What  a simple-mind- 
ed man  he  must  be,  not  to  have  found  that  out 
before.  Only  there  is  a faint-hearted  evasion  of 
the  truth  in  ascribing  it  to  the  “ cosmopolitan  ” 
character  of  the  boys.  The  genuine  native  born 
American  boys  can  furnish  specimens  of  “ undes. 
irableness  ” as  well  as  those  from  other  countries 
“ I am  convinced,”  he  continues,  “ that  co-edu- 
cation is  responsible  in  a great  measure  for  the 
growing-  immoralities  of  our  cities.” 

What  a great  pity  he  had  to  wait  for  experi- 
mental knowledge  to  be  convinced  of  that.  He 
is  not  opposed  to  co-education  in  academies,  col- 
leges and  universities  and  yet  there  were  troublous 
times  on  that  same  score  not  very  long  ago,  if  the 
papers  report  correctly,  in  institutions  that  were 
not  preparatory  schools.  The  case  is  by  no  means 
“ vastly  different,”  as  the  good  man  opines.  How- 
ever, he  is  making  a good  beginning.  Perhaps  he 
will  open  his  eyes  wider  later  on. 


The  Times  Saturday  Reviczv,  in  discussing  Ruskin, 
quotes  from  his  work  what  is  by  implication  an  ex- 
cellent canon  for  correct  writing.  It  supposes  a 
man  whose  mind  has  not  been  crowded  with  mere 
facts  but  who  has  been  perfectly  trained  in  the 
classics. 

“ A well  educated  gentleman  may  not  know  many 
languages  : may  not  be  able  to  speak  an}'  but  his 
own  : may  have  read  very  few  books.  But  what- 
ever language  he  knows,  he  knows  precisely  ; 
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whatever  word  he  pronounces,  he  pronounces 
rightly  ; above  all,  he  is  learned  in  the  Peerage 
ol  words  : knows  the  words  of  true  descent  and 
ancient  blood  at  a glance  from  words  of  modern 
canaille  ; remembers  all  their  ancestry,  their  inter- 
marriages, distantest  relationships,  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  were  admitted,  and  offices  the\  hold 
among  the  national  noblesse  of  words,  at  anv  time 
and  in  any  country.” 

The  answer  which  he  gave  to  parents  who  con- 
sulted him  about  the  education  best  calculated  to 
promoteadvancementin  life  is  worth  treasuringup. 
It  is  : “ There  may  be  an  education  which  is  itself  an 
advancement  in  life."  To  regard  education  as  a 
marketable  commodity  is  to  measure  the  greatness 
and  happiness  of  a man  by  his  commercial  success. 

In  these  days  when  religion  is  more  and  more 
excluded  from  education  and  the  delusion  is  in- 
dulged that  morality  is  independent  of  religious 
teaching,  how  necessary  it  is  for  Americans  to  re- 
call the  words  of  Washington’s  Farewell  Address  : 
“ Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of 
refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure, 
reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect 
that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of 
religious  principle.”  That  is  the  Catholic  posit  ion. 


The  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  of  Feb.  9,  1900,  has  the 
following  : “ Fifty  years  ago,’  said  President  Eliot 

at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Public  School  Associa- 
tion, “ when  I was  at  school  here  in  Boston,  one  heard 
nothing  but  praise  of  the  school  system.  What  has 
happened  in  those  fifty  years  that  its  general  tone 
has  been  so  lowered  ? The  schools  have  suffered 
because  of  the  great  increase  of  the  population  and 
the  heterogeneous  character  of  our  population.” 

Is  it  not  rather  because  every  educational  quack 
has  been  permitted  to  meddle  with  it?  Thus,  for 
example,  a recent  writer  in  the  Educational  Reviezv 
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gives  his  view  of  the  character  of  the  high  schools 
of  the  twentieth  century.  They  are  to  have  no 
promotions,  no  diplomas,  no  prizes.  Each  student 
is  to  work  at  what  he  chooses.  There  are  to  be 
classes  of  hygiene,  cooking,  dressmaking,  etc.,  as 
well  as  of  the  classics  and  the  sciences. 

A substantial  meal  is  to  be  furnished  at  midday, 
baths  are  to  be  provided,  etc.,  etc.  It  all  looks 
like  a huge  joke,  satirizing  the  present  tendency  of 
electivism. 


Nicholas  Murray  Butler  in  the  Educational 
Review  of  November,  1899,  declares  that  at  the 
present  day  no  religion  can  be  taught  in  schools. 
Protestantism  and  democracy,  he  says,  have  made 
it  impossible.  To  provide  for  religious  teaching 
which  he  rightly  considers  indispensable  for  all 
men  he  advises  the  enlargement  of  Sunday  schools 
both  as  to  scope  and  time.  History,  Art,  Litera- 
ture, etc.,  are  to  be  taught  and  the  religious  elem- 
ent made  to  blend  with  them  all.  Thus  we  shall 
not  have  religious  education,  he  says,  but  religion 
in  education.  He  has  thus  landed  absolutely  in 
the  Catholic  view  of  education.  Religion  is  not 
taught  as  a separate  study  by  Catholics,  but  they 
propose  to  do  what  he  finds  so  necessary,  viz.,  to 
make  religion  permeate  a man’s  whole  life.  How 
Protestants  can  effect  that  by  Sunday  Schools 
when  their  very  churches  are  deserted,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conjecture. 


In  the  report  of  the  Philippine  Commissioners 
to  President  McKinley,  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
fact  that,  since  we  took  possession  of  the  Islands, 
5,000  children  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools, 
which  are  thirty-nine  in  number  ; — and  vet  accord- 
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ing  to  the  Hispa no- Americano  Encyclopedia , in  1889 
there  were  in  the  Philippines  874  schools  for 
boys,  and  749  for  girls,  and  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  154,000  children.  So  that  the  Spaniards, 
had  150,000  more  children  at  school  than  we  have 
contrived  to  get.  Nine-tenths  of  the  people,  ac- 
cording to  Brigadier  General  King,  read  and 
write.  In  the  light  of  these  figures,  Catholics  do 
not  after  all  seem  very  much  averse  to  education. 


Fathers  Algue  and  Clos  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
the  Directors  of  the  Manila  Observatory,  have 
been  sent  by  General  Otis  to  Secretary  Root  with 
supplementary  information  to  that  supplied  by  the 
Philippine  Commission.  They  bring  with  them  a 
vast  supply  of  maps  and  charts,  ethnographical, 
topographical,  orological,  seismical,  etc.,  which 
are  to  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  War  De- 
partment under  the  supervision  of  the  two  Fathers, 
who  are  to  remain  in  Washington  until  the  work 
is  completed.  They  were  received  on  their  ar- 
rival with  marked  distinction  by  the  President 
and  Secretary  Root. 


Mr.  R.  Ross  Perry,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Washington  bar  and  a professor  in  the  George- 
town University  Law  school,  said  : 

*■  My  experience  convinces  me  that  the  Jesuit  col- 
leges prepare  men  especially  well  for  entrance  into 
law  schools.  These  colleges  are  very  thorough  in 
the  classics,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  humanities  and  bel- 
les lettres.  They  are  superior  in  this  respect  to 
either  Harvard,  Yale  or  Princeton. 

“ These  leading  universities  are  all  deficient  in 
comparison  with  the  Jesuit  colleges  in  their  instruct- 
ion in  ethics  and  natural  law,  which  lie  at  the  bot- 
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tom  of  all  law.  These  studies,  so  essential  to  the 
law  student  who  wishes  to  be  well  grounded  in  his 
profession,  are  taught  most  thoroughly  in  the  Jesuit 
colleges.  I think,  therefore,  that  so  far  as  the  Jesuit 
colleges  are  concerned  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
action  of  Harvard.” 


Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  advises  a rabbit  farm 
for  each  public  school.  His  audience  took  up  the 
suggestion  with  enthusiasm.  Why  not  try  fishing  ? 


Apostate  Catholics  never  go  slow’  or  take  half- 
measures. Down  in  Costa  Rica  the  State  schools 
have  a Minerva  Day  when  the  children  go  proces- 
sionally  to  deposit  garlands  at  the  feet  of  the  god- 
dess. There’s  frank  paganism  for  you  ! 


Archbishop  Keane  in  a sermon  in  St.  Stephen’s, 
N.  Y.,  is  said  to  have  characterized  many  of  those 
who  are  in  control  of  State  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities as  Sadducees,  i.  e.,  men  who  do  not  believe  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul. 


Students  on  Harvard’s  list  who  enter  the  Law 
School  get  through  their  examination  on  55  per 
cent.  But  if  they  come  from  a Catholic  college,  70 
per  cent  is  exacted.  Will  any  one  explain  why  an 
inferior  man  from  an  inferior  college  needs  15  per 
cent  more  than  his  alleged  superior  competitors  ? 
Are  the  judges  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  the  very 
fact  stamps  him  as  a better  man?  A racer  who  is 
handicapped  is  admittedly  fleeter.  Is  not  this 
plainly  a public  bid  for  scholars  ? Do  not  go  else- 
where, come  to  Harvard  from  the  start.  It  will 
be  easier  to  get  through  by  15  per  cent. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES. 
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“It  isn’t  true,”  says  one  of  the  Harvard  Pro 
fessors,  “ that  graduates  of  Boston  College  have  to 
take  an  examination  to  enter  the  Law  School. 
They  may  enter  as  special  students  by  merely  show- 
ing their  diploma,  and  special  students  may  obtain 
the  degree  by  passing  their  courses  with  a grade 
of  at  least  70  per  cent.” — What  is  meant  by“  pass- 
ing their  courses,”  if  it  isn’t  passing  an  examination  ? 
Is  not  this  juggling  ? 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


OUR  NEW  COMMANDANT. 

ON  January  16th,  Major  John  Egan,  United 
States  Army,  began  his  duties  at  Fordham 
as  Commandant  of  the  Cadet  Battalion. 
The  corps  is  not  so  large  as  in  former  years, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Drill  is  not  compulsory  in 
the  classes  of  Junior,  Sophomore,  and  Freshman. 
However,  there  is  the  nucleus  for  at  least  two 
companies,  if  not  three.  The  members  of  the 
Senior  class  have  volunteered  to  assist  the  Major, 
and  have  been  assigned  by  him  as  Drillmasters  of 
the  various  squads. 

Major  Egan  is  a typical  soldier,  a man  whom  it 
would  be  a pleasure  to  obey,  and  a duty  to  respect. 
He  was  not  engaged  in  our  late  affair  with  Spain, 
for  as  his  record  shows,  he  has  done  about  all  that 
could  be  expected  from  one  man  in  defence  of 
“ Old  Glory.” 

Major  Egan  has  charge  also  of  the  Tactics  Class 
for  the  Seniors.  Generally  this  class  is  only  a 
course  of  instructions  from  a text-book,  but  the 
Major  has  laid  aside  the  book  and  is  giving  instead 
most  interesting  and  instructive  lectures,  his  first 
one  being  on  the  Anglo-Boer  war. 

Major  Egan’s  Record. 

Following  is  the  official  record  of  Major  John 
Egan,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  lately  been  appointed 
Military  Instructor  at  St.John’s  College.  It  is  a 
register  of  which  any  soldier  might  well  feel  proud, 
and  presents  the  best  evidence  that  our  new  Com- 
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mandant  is  a man  worthy  of  authority  and  confi- 
dence. 

Entered  service,  Cadet,  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  July  1st,  1858. 

Second  Lieutenant  1st,  U.  S.  Artillery,  June  17th,  1862  ; First 
Lieutenant,  May  19th,  1864 

Captain,  nth  U.  S.  Infantry,  July  28th,  1866;  unassigned 
April  14th,  1869  ; assigned  to  the 

23d  U.  S.  Infantry,  September  1st,  1869;  transferred  to 

Artillery  arm,  January  1st,  1871  ; assigned  to  the  4th  U.  S. 
Artillery,  January  1st,  1871. 

Major,  1st  U.  S.  Artillery,  January  25th,  1889. 

Brevet  First  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  Army,  September  17th,  1862, 
“ for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
Maryland.” 

Brevet  Captain,  U.  S.  Army,  July  3d,  1863,  “for  gallant  and 
meritorious  services  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania.” 

Brevet  Major,  U.  S.  Army,  June  1st,  1864,  “for  gallant  and 
meritorious  services  in  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  Virginia.” 

Peninsular  Campaign  ; Artillery  Brigade,  Second  Divjsion, 
Second  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Pope's  Campaign 
Artillery  Brigade,  Second  Division,  Second  Corps,  Army  of 
Virginia.  Maryland  Campaign  ; Artillery  Brigade,  Second 
Division,  Second  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Fredericks- 
burg Campaign  ; Artillery  Brigade,  Second  Division,  Ninth 
Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Rappahannock  Campaign 
Stoneman’s  Cavalry  raid  toward  Richmond,  Va.  Gettysburg 
Campaign  ; Artillery  Brigade,  Second  Corps,  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  Bristoe  and  Mine  Run  Campaigns,  and  from  the 
Rapidan  to  the  James  ; Second  (Horse)  Brigade,  Artillery 
Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Richmond  Campaign.  Pris- 
oner, June  29th,  1864;  escaped,  December  6th,  1864.  Siege  of 
Petersburg,  Va.  ; Twenty-fifth  Corps,  Army  of  the  James. 
Assistant  Instructor  of  Artillery  and  Infantry  Tactics  at  the  U. 
S.  Military  Academy,  May  3d,  1865,  to  February— , 1869  Aide- 
de-Camp  to  Major  General  Adelbert  Ames,  Commanding  De- 
partment of  Mississippi.  Commanded  P'ort  Colville  Wash. 
Ter.  Treasurer,  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  September  20th, 
1872,10  September  8th,  1873,  Instructor  of  Artillery  Tactics, 
August  29th,  1871,  to  September  8th,  1873.  Duty  at  Presidio, 
and  Alcatraz  Island,  Cal.  Bannock  Indian  Campaign.  Duty 
at  Fort  Canby,  Wash.  Ter.,  Madison  Barracks,  N.  Y.,  Fort 
Warren,  Mass.,  Fort  Adams,  R.  I.,  Fort  Trumbull,  Conn., 
Presidio,  Cal.,  and  Commanded  Fort  Canby,  Wash.  Ter.,  and 
Fort  Wadsworth. 

Major  Egan  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Antietam, 
Sept.  17th,  1862  ; Fredericksburg , Dec.  13th,  1862  ; 
Gettysburg , July  2-3,  1863  ; Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  June  1st, 
1864.  He  was  also  engaged  in  minor  actions,  during 
1862,  at  Fairfax  Court  House,  Va.,  and  Jefferson 
Springs,  Va.  During  1863  he  was  engaged  in  the 
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skirmishes  of  Kelly  Ford,  Va.,  and  Stoneman’s  Raid. 
He  was  also  engaged  at  Cold  Harbor,  June  6tli,  1S64, 
and  during  this  same  year  took  part  in  minor  opera- 
tions at  Barker’s  Mills,  Bottom’s  Bridge,  Yellow 
Tavern,  Seminary  Church  and  Charles  City  Court 
House.  During  Wilson’s  Raid  through  southern 
Virginia,  Major  Egan  was  engaged  daily  from  June 
2 1 st  to  June  29th  1864. 

Such  is  our  Commandant’s  record,  one  worthy  of 
a brave  soldier  and  the  best  credentials  which  he 
could  present  to  win  him  the  loyalty  and  respect  of 
the  students  of  St.  John’s. 

LAST  VOWS. 

On  the  morning  of  Feb.  2nd,  wre  had  the  hap- 
piness of  witnessing  the  solemn  profession  of  two 
members  of  our  large  household,  Rev.  Father 
Pettit,  S.  J.,  our  Prefect  of  Studies,  and  Brother 
Michael  Devereux,  our  faithful  cook. 

The  cermonies,  though  simple,  were  very  im- 
pressive. At  the  time  of  communion  in  the  Mass, 
both  approached  the  altar,  and  kneeling  in  the 
presence  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament,  pro- 
nounced the  solemn  formula  which  binds  them  for- 
ever to  the  service  of  God.  The  Profession  was 
made  before  Rev.  Father  O’Carroll  S.J.,  in  place  of 
Rev.  Father  Rector,  who  was  ill  at  the  time. 

At  9 A.  M.  High  Mass  was  celebrated  by  Rev. 
Father  Cunningham,  S.J.,  with  Rev.  Father  Collins 
S.  J.,  as  Deacon,  and  Mr.  Donovan,  S.  J.,  as  Sub- 
deacon. In  the  evening  Solemn  Benediction  was 
given,  Rev.  Father  O’Carroll,  S J.  officiating,  assist- 
ed by  Rev.  Father  Renaud,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  Kreis, 
S.J. 

FATHER  WYNNE’S  LECTURE. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Wed.  Jan.  31st,  Rev.  Father 
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Wynne,  S.  J.,  Director  of  the  Messe?iger  of  the  Sac- 
red Heart,  lectured  before  us  on  the  life  of  Father 
Isaac  Jogues,  S.  J.,  who  suffered  martyrdom  for 
the  faith  at  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois  Indians. 
Father  Wynne  was  called  on  suddenly  to  supply 
the  place  of  Rev.  Father  Rector,  who  was  to  have 
lectured  on  “ Mistakes  of  History  ” but  was  pre- 
vented by  illness.  The  large  audience  which  had 
assembled  had  their  disappointment  moderated, 
and  were  repaid  for  their  trouble  by  the  interest- 
ing lecture  of  Rev.  Father  Wynne. 

MR.  WOOLLETT’S  READING. 

Mr.  Sydney  Woollett  gave  the  fourth  of  his 
series  of  readings  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  Feb. 
yth,  the  subject  being  Longfellow’s  “ Hiawatha.” 
A large  audience  listened  with  delight  to  Mr. 
Woollett’s  rendition  of  this  beautiful  poem,  and  the 
stillness  with  which  they  received  the  account  of 
the  sad  death  of  the  lovely  Minnehaha  showed 
that  Mr.  Woollett  had  succeeded  in  rendering  his 
hearers  both  “ attentive  ” and  “ benevolent.  ” 

James  A.  Treacy,  1900. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPT  ED  BY  THE  SENIOR  CLASS. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  His  divine  wisdom 
to  call  unto  Himself  the  beloved  father  of  our 
class-mate  and  friend,  Francis  Murphy,  and 

Whereas,  While  humbly  bow'ing  to  the  will  of  God  we  never- 
theless feel  how  poignant  must  be  our  class-mate’s 
grief  in  losing  one  so  near  and  dear  as  a father,  be  it 

Resolved , That  we  extend  to  our  class-mate  our  heart-felt 

sympathy  in  his  time  of  sorrow;  and  that  we  re- 
ceive Holy  Communion  in  a body  for  the  repose  of 
the  departed  soul,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved , That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  our  class- 
mate and  that  they  be  published  in  the  Fordham 
Monthly. 

f Henry  P.  Downes, 
Committee  of  Senior  Class  j Philip  B.  Reilly, 

(S.  St.John  McParti.and. 
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FORDHAMENSIA. 


MANY  times  during  the  past  year  has  the  name 
of  “ Arrar  Ref  ” appeared  on  the  sacred 
pages  of  the  Monthly.  Each  succeeding 
episode  in  his  history  has  been  more  amusing  than 
the  previous  ones. 

We  all  know  how  fond  of  music  are  his  country- 
men ; “ Arrar  ” is  no  exception.  He  will  sit  all 
day  listening  to  a good  pianist  or  violin  player ; 
and  when  singing  is  the  attraction,  he  would  not 
budge  even  if  a bull-fight  were  announced  to  be 
in  progress  not  far  distant. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  “ Arrar  Ref,” 
together  with  several  others,  remained  at  Ford- 
ham.  “ Now  here’s  a first  rate  opportunity,” 
thought  he,  “ to  educate  these  Americans,  who 
think  they  know  everything.” 

Accordingly,  he  proposed  to  his  comrades  that 
they  go  to  the  Grand  Opera  and  hear  “ II  Trova- 
tore  ” sung,  with  Nordica  and  Campanari  in  the 
leading  roles.  They  agreed. 

We  find  them  now  up  near  the  roof  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House — among  the  learned  pro- 
fessors. Campanari  appears  and  is  greeted  with 
loud  applause.  In  the  course  of  time  Nordica 
appears  and  the  house  “ goes  mad  ” — particularly 
a small  gathering  of  young  men  holding  up  the 
roof.  Encores  are  given  but  the  memorable  mo- 
ment has  not  yet  arrived. 

Campanari  sings  a solo  far  surpassing  all  others  ; 
he  thrills  the  house,  and  the  Fordhamites  in  the 
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fifth  tier  are  amazed  that  such  sweet  melodious 
strains  can  proceed  from  a human  being. 

Our  Mexican  friend  is  in  Paradise.  He  closes 
his  eyes,  leans  back  in  his  seat  and  drinks  in  every 
note.  The  song  is  finished  ; loud  rings  out  the 
applause  ; Campanari  responds  and  favors  with  an 
encore.  Never  before  had  such  singing  been 
heard  in  America  ; the  spell  is  increased  ; another 
encore,  and  still  another.  Five  times  is  the  foreign 
artist  compelled  to  respond.  At  last  the  audience 
seems  content,  the  applause  dies  out — but  no,  far 
from  above  comes  a louder  clap-clap-clap — not 
unlike  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  tramping  of 
the  horses’  feet  in  the  chariot  race  of  “ Ben  Hur,” 
now  playing  in  the  city.  It  is  taken  up  on  all  sides, 
once  more  Campanari  responds,  and  then  confident 
that  his  work  is  over,  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  he  has  secured  a place  in  the  hearts  of  all 
music-loving  Americans,  he  retires. 

But  “ Arrar  Ref  ” does  not  retire.  Oh  no  ! 
Neither  has  he  grown  tired  of  Campanari,  although 
the  latter  evidently  has  of  him.  What  has  once 
been  done  can  be  done  again,  thinks  he,  and — clap- 
clap-clap-clap  rings  out,  resounding  through  the 
massive  theatre.  Three  thousand  pairs  of  opera- 
glasses  are  thrust  upward  seeking  our  friend  but 
“ Arrar”  heeds  them  not,  and  zealously  continues 
his  applause  regardless  of  the  remonstrances  of 
his  companions  and  the  flutter  he  has  created. 
But  lo  ! he  is  doomed.  The  head  usher  hastens 
up,  taps  “ Arrar  "on  the  shoulder  and  politelv  in- 
vites him  to  cease,  as  “ Campanari  has  been  taken 
to  the  hospital,  suffering  from  nervous  prostra- 
tion.” 

Now  that  Baseball  is  fairly  launched,  a few  re- 
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marks  about  our  Track  and  Field  sports  may  not 
be  deemed  out  of  place.  It  was  impossible  to  ac- 
cept the  courteous  invitation  from  Georgetown  to 
enter  our  men  in  the  indoor  meet  to  be  held  in 
Washington  this  month,  on  account  of  our  own 
meet  which  comes  off  a few  days  later.  Track 
and  Field  sports  have  been  on  the  wane  at  Ford- 
ham  for  the  past  few  years.  Last  year  however, 
much  lost  ground  was  regained  by  holding  a most 
successful  Fall  Meet.  At  that  time  many  of  our 
friends  were  surprised  to  see  so  many  fast  runners 
at  Fordham.  We  have  a quartet  who  can  do  the 
hundred  in  less  that  n seconds.  The  other  dis- 
tances are  also  covered  in  very  good  time. 

In  the  weight  events,  we  have  a half-dozen  men 
who  can  toss  the  hammer  over  no  feet,  while  the 
same  men  look  after  the  shot-put  very  creditably. 
In  jumping,  three  men  did  better  than  20  feet  last 
year,  while  in  the  high-jump  5.7  was  reached. 

This  talent  should  be  developed.  Why  not  hold 
a Preliminary  Meet  in  April  to  be  followed  by  an 
Invitation  Meet  in  May?  This  will  put  our  men 
on  edge  for  the  Inter-collegiate  Championship  late 
that  month. 

Rev.  Father  Whitney,  President  of  Georgetown 
College,  paid  us  a short  visit  during  the  month. 
Father  Whitney  is  still  kindly  remembered  as  our 
former  Chaplain  and  Librarian. 

The  friends  of  Rev.  Father  Casey,  who  taught 
Freshman  Class  here  last  year,  will  be  sorrv  to 
hear  of  the  death  of  his  mother,  which  occurred 
last  month.  We  extend  to  Father  Casey  our  sin- 
cere sympathy. 

The  examinations  are  now  over  and  he  who 
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successfully  passed  the  ordeal  is  happy,  while  he 
who  failed  may  be  seen  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoon  slowly  wending-  his  way,  sad 
at  heart,  book  in  hand,  to  Second  Division. 

The  Hockey  team  has  been  hard  at  work  for 
some  time  past  preparing  for  the  coming  Cham- 
pionship games.  The  ice  in  the  lake  for  the  past 
few  days  has  been  so  good  that  the  daily  trip  to 
the  St.  Nicholas  Rink  was  for  the  time  suspended. 
Manager  Joyce  recently  announced  that  Donovan, 
who  was  goal-keeper  last  year,  had  been  relegated 
to  the  substitute  ranks  by  Captain  Reynard.  In 
the  Championship  games  the  men  will  probably 
play  as  follows  : Goal — Seitz  ; Point — Harrington  ; 
Cover  Point — Slattery  ; Forwards — Capt.  Rey- 
nard, Mullen,  McKenna  and  O’Donohue. 

The  college  societies  will  hold  the  Election  of 
officers  for  the  coming  term  during  the  week  of 
February  4th. 

Mr.  Sidney  Woollettgave  the  fifth  of  a series  of 
lectures  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  Feb.  7th. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’go,  A.  M.,  Profes- 
sor of  English  Sophomore  class,  will  lecture  on 
“ Sheridan  ” on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 2 1 st.  This  will  be  a rare  treat  and  a large 
audience  may  be  expected. 

A Handball  Tournament  will  be  held  this  month. 
Many  entries  have  been  made  and  some  close  and 
exciting  contests  may  be  looked  for. 

The  members  of  last  year’s  Reserves  are  en- 
viously seeking  the  coveted  honor  of  playing  our 
representative  team,  and  we  warn  our  heroes  of 
’99  to  be  on  their  guard. 
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The  pious  custom  of  blessing  the  throat  on  the 
Feast  on  St.  Blaise,  February  3d,  was  observed 
as  usual  at  Fordham  ; Rev.  Father’O’Carroll,  S.  J., 
and  Rev.  Father  Collins,  S.  J.,  performing  the 
ceremony  in  the  college  chapel. 

The  Philosophers  made  their  first  public  ap- 
pearance in  “ cap  and  gown  ” on  February  7th, 
acting  as  ushers  at  Mr.  YVoollett’s  lecture. 

There  are  still  some  copies  of  the  “ Fordham 
Glees  ” unsold.  Application  should  be  made  for 
them  immediately  as  this  is  perhaps  the  last  op- 
portunit}'  for  procuring  them,  and  no  Fordham 
man  should  be  without  a copy.  Application  for 
them  should  be  made  to  the  T reasurer.  The  price 
is  $1.00. 

The  Class  of  1901  held  their  semi-annual  ban- 
quet at  Sherry’s  on  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
February  1st.  The  following  were  elected  Class 
Officers  to  serve  the  ensuing  term  : President, 
Richard  V.  Harrington ; Vice  President,  Edward 
F.  Joyce;  Treasurer,  John  J.  O’Donohue  ; Secre- 
tary, Bernard  Duffy  ; Beadle,  Henry  A.  Heide. 

The  Alumni  Athletic  Committee  has  secured 
many  luxuries  for  our  athletes  within  the  past  few 
years;  recently  shower  baths  were  added  to  the 
gymnasium  equipments.  Although  comparatively 
little  notice  has  been  given  them  in  the  Monthly, 
we  assure  our  friends  that  these  kindnesses  are 
fully  appreciated,  and  trust  that  the  Baseball 
Team  will,  in  the  coming  season,  show  the  effects 
of  the  many  facilities  for  training  which  have  been 
placed  at  their  disposal  by  these  most  generous 
ex-Fordhamites. 


James  S.  McCormick,  1903. 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 


THE  PLAY. 

On  the  night  of  the  17th  of  March,  Second 
Division  will  try  to  entertain  the  college  and  its 
many  friends  by  presenting  the  well-known  and 
ever-appreciated  play,  “ Rip  Van  Winkle.”  Mr. 
John  Dillon,  1900,  has  kindly  consented  to  take 
the  part  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  thus  gives,  we 
think,  an  opportunity  to  Second  Division  to  carry 
off  the  stage  honors  for  the  famous  year  1900. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
present  at  the  Thanksgiving  play  of  the  college, 
and  of  witnessing  Mr.  Dillon’s  very  striking,  yet 
true  and  pleasing  interpretation  of  “ Shylock”  in 
the  “ Merchant  of  Venice,”  will  be  delighted  to 
see  him  again  in  Jefferson’s  master-part.  The  story 
of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  to  say  nothing  of  the  land  of 
his  birth  and  of  his  dreaming,  is  so  interesting  and 
his  character  so  full  of  possibilities,  that  we  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  Mr.  Dillon’s  character- 
ization of  the  famous  dreamer  of  the  Catskills. 

The  other  notable  parts  have  been  assigned  to 
members  of  Second  Division,  some  of  whom  have 
already  been  introduced  to  the  public  in  former 
plays  of  the  college. 

We  hope  to  see  many  of  our  friends  at  the  play, 
not  only  for  the  enjoyment  that  it  will  give  them, 
but  also  for  the  assistance  which  their  presence  will 
render  the  Baseball  Association  of  the  Division,  to 
which  the  proceeds  of  the  play  will  be  converted. 
Another  mention  of  the  play  is  made  among  the 
advertisements  of  the  Monthly,  to  which  we 
kindly  refer  our  readers. 
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Owing  to  some  oversight  of  ours,  the  Sodality 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  has  been  neglected. 
In  November  the  first  meeting  was  held,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  O’Hare,  S.  J.,  and  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  : ist  Prefect,  Charles 
Murn;  ist  Assistant  Prefect,  Wm.  Murray;  2d 
Assistant  Prefect,  V.  Oldshue  ; ist  Lector,  John 
Blauvelt ; 2d  Lector,  Henry  Hoyt;  Secretary, 
Francis  Siggins ; Sacristan,  Gerald  D’Arcy  ; Con- 
suitors,  Edward  O’Brien  and  Wm.  Hinchliffe  ■ 
Organist,  Louis  Haffen. 

From  R.  Delli  Paoli,  the  Manager  of  the  “ Invin- 
cibles,”  we  learn  that  the  number  of  candidates  for 
the  Team  is  unusually  large.  We  have  still  with  us 
six  or  seven  members  of  last  year’s  Team,  many  of 
the  star  players  from  the  Tyros  of  ’99,  and  among 
the  new  boys  there  is  plenty  of  good  material. 
This  bright  outlook  augurs  well  and  the  Division 
should  be  able  to  put  a good  team  on  the  field. 

We  had  a visit  lately  from  the  official  umpire  of 
last  year’s  “ Invincibles.”  “Joe”  has  been  taking 
quite  a long  vacation,  but  he  promises  to  return  in 
a few  weeks,  and  we  may  again  see  him  on  the 
field  in  his  official  capacity.  Although  “Joe  ” is 
small,  there  are  not  many  who  can  argue  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  balls  and  strikes. 

Mr.  Sinnott  and  Mr.  Hayes,  who  were  prominent 
in  Fordham  Baseball  circles,  are  coaching  the 
candidates  for  pitcher  and  catcher  on  the  “ Invin- 
cibles.” 

Golf  has  found  many  admirers  amongst  us.  Al- 
most every  day  a number  of  players  may  be  seen 
on  the  Links.  Among  the  most  enthusiastic  players 
are  W.  Eckert,  John  Radel  and  Henry  Hoyt. 
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The  record,  I think,  for  going  over  the  course,  is 
seventeen,  and  is  held  by  W.  Eckert.  Among 
these  gentleman  we  hear  all  about  the  “ brassy,” 
"lifters,”  “ iron  ” and  “ driver.”  Speaking  of  the 
“ driver  ” somebody  said  he  thought  there  were 
quite  a number  of  “ footmen.” 

A new  aspirant  for  poetical  honors,  who  claims 
Special  Academic  as  his  class,  thus  defines  Golf  : 

“ A crooked  stick, 

A rubber-ball  ; 

A five-mile  tramp, 

And  that  is  all.” 

Is  there  no  remedy  for  snoring?  All  sugges. 
tions  will  be  thankfully  received, — Second  Division 
Dormitory,  Fourth  Floor. 

If  a stranger  had  entered  our  study-hall  one 
night  towards  the  end  of  the  month  and  did  not 
understand  the  circumstances,  he  would  probably 
have  thought  he  had  suddenly  dropped  into  a 
Summer  hotel.  Think  of  it!  Golf  trousers  and 
white  ducks  worn  in  January  ! 

V.  Oldshue,  Eng.,  ’02. 


ST.JOHN’S  HALL. 

The  massive  stone-walls  that  form  the  rear  foun- 
dation of  our  antique  building  have  recently  been 
whitewashed,  and  shed  an  immaculate  lustre  upon 
the  tennis-ground.  Moreover,  the  flight  of  steps 
leading  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  terrace  has 
been  doubled  in  width,  so  that  now  the  hustling 
lads,  full  of  juvenile  joy,  can  go  up  and  down 
without  danger  and  disaster. 

The  prospects  for  the  Tyro  Baseball  Team  arc 
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bright,  and  we  hope  to  see  them  preserve  the  repu- 
tation that  the  Tyros  of  former  years  have  achieved. 
The  net  is  now  ready,  and  soon  the  players  will 
be  at  practice. 

The  camera  craze  is  rapidly  spreading.  Some 
of  the  fiends  are  almost  professionals  in  the  photo- 
graphic art,  and  merit  congratulation  for  the  fine 
views  they  have  taken  of  the  chapel,  grounds, 
buildings,  etc. 

Since  Christmas,  the  skating  has  been  quite  good, 
and  welcome  shouts  greet  the  Prefect  when  he  puts 
in  an  appearance  after  class  or  upon  holiday  after- 
noons, with  a pair  of  skates  hung  upon  his  shoulder. 
Hockey  is  all  the  rage,  and  makes  the  skating  hours 
pass  all  the  more  pleasantly. 

Some  recent  arrivals  to  share  in  the  delights  of 
St.  John’s  Hall  are,  Nelson  Murray  and  his  brother 
Leo,  from  Brooklyn,  and  R.  Dabney  Johnson  from 
San  Francisco.  We  trust  that  the  unfavorable  im- 
pressions produced  upon  the  latter  young  gentle- 
man by  the  feigned  insanity  of  one  of  our  most  es- 
teemed Hall-mates,  have  long  since  faded  away 
into  the  realms  of  oblivion. 

Sincere  regret  has  overwhelmed  usat  the  depart- 
ure of  Mr.  Kohlrieser,  S.  J.,  our  beloved  Prefect, 
to  take  up  his  station  in  that  dwelling  place  of  awe 
and  majesty,  to  which  we  never  wend  our  way  but 
with  trembling,  faltering  steps, — the  Office.  His 
successor  is  Mr.  Conway,  S.  J.,  to  whom  we  extend 
our  welcome. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  great  spirit  of  har- 
mony and  contentment  that  exists  among  us,  and 
the  general  desire  for  observance  of  rules.  Per- 
haps the  latter  is  the  cause  of  the  former.  Let  us 
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hope,  and  doubtless  the  Prefects  re-echo  the  hope, 
that  this  “ era  of  good  feeling  ” may  continue 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  swiftly-speeding 
year. 

The  Anglo-Boer  war  has  caused  numerous  friend- 
ly discussions,  and  while  some  of  us  are  sentiment- 
al, most  of  us  tend  to  be  political,  or  rather  racial, 
in  our  views.  Every  morning  finds  a group 
hungry  for  news  from  the  field  of  war.  Many 
interminable  disputes  have  arisen  as  to  the  out- 
come, one  side  foreseeing  British  success,  the 
other  positive  that  the  Boers  will  win.  The  parti- 
sans of  the  former  opinion,  however,  are  greatly 
outnumbered  by  the  latter.  Then  again,  there 
are  among  us  neutrals,  who  seem  not  to  take  any 
noticeable  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  mo- 
mentous conflicts  that  are  occurring  almost  daily  in 
South  Africa. 

Robert  Vila. 

A NOTE  FROM  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Editor  of  the  Monthly  wishes  to  say  that 
he  was  much  pleased  with  the  essays  written  by 
some  of  the  members  of  St.  John’s  Hall  on  the 
“ Death  of  Hector.”  The  composition  of  Master 
Robert  Vila  was  judged  to  be  the  best,  and  so  he 
has  received  as  a prize,  Father  Finn’s  latest  book 
The  Best  Foot  Forzvard. 

The  Second  prize,  a pretty  Calendar,  has  been 
awarded  to  Master  Edward  Devlin.  The  next 
prize  to  be  offered  will  be  for  the  best  Composition 
on  the  subject:  “ Life  at  St.  John’s  Hall.”  Papers 
must  be  in  by  the  ist  of  March. 
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AMONG  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


CHARLES  J.  Wade,  who  was  in  residence 
here  for  several  years  until  last  June,  was 
married  Wednesday,  January  24th,  to  Miss 
Anna  T.  O’Byrne,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  J. 
O’Byrne,  ’66,  of  New  York. 

Lieutenant  Edward  H.  Martin,  U.  S.  A.,  Eng.  ’92, 
who  was  until  recently  stationed  at  Governor’s 
Island,  has  been  transferred  to  Sandy  Hook,  N.  J. 

A letter  from  one  of  the  “ Old  Boys”  in  regard 
to  the  class  of  ’81  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  all 
the  members  of  that  class,  with  two  exceptions, 
are  dead.  The  only  representatives  of  that  class 
now  living  are  John  M.  Dempsey,  a business  man 
of  the  city,  and  Charles  S.  Reynaud,  at  last  ac- 
counts a lawyer  in  Chicago. 

It  was  stated  in  a recent  issue  of  the  Monthly 
that  Mr.  John  E.  Kelly,  ’89,  was  probably  the 
youngest  graduate  of  St.  John's.  This  is  hardly 
correct  as  Joseph  W.  Thoron,  ’83,  was  younger  at 
graduation  by  two  years  than  Mr.  Kelly. 

Among  our  visitors  lately  were  Rev.  Father 
O’Dwyer,  ’84,  President  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation; Francis  O’Neill,  ’96;  J.  Tufton  Mason, 
’98  ; Arthur  McAleenan  and  Thomas  Adams. 

We  received  a visit  lately  from  James  P.  Mc- 
Nally, ’92.  Mr.  McNally  was  accompanied  by  his 
bride,  formerly  Miss  Keating,  a sister  of  Frank 
Keating,  an  ex-Fordham  man. 
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Both  spent  several  hours  at  the  College  and  were 
much  pleased  with  its  present  appearance  and  the 
improvements  which  have  taken  place  here  within 
the  last  few  years.  “ Jim  ” will  be  remembered 
by  many  of  the  Old  Boys  as  having  been  very 
active  in  the  military  and  dramatic  happenings  of 
his  day.  He  recalled  many  pleasing  incidents  in 
connection  with  the  latter,  dwelling  on  some  of 
the  amusing  recollections  of  the  days  when  Messrs. 
Taaffe,  McNeilly,  Keating  and  McNally  were  the 
life  of  the  stage  at  Fordham. 

Father  Minister  lately  received  a letter  from 
Father  Howard  Brown,  S.  J.,  whom  many  old 
Fordham  boys  still  remember.  Father  Brown 
was  formerly  a professor  at  St.  John’s.  He  is  now 
teaching  at  Gonzaga  College,  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton. 
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EXCHANGES. 


The  recent  experiments  made  by  Marconi  in  the 
interests  of  wireless  telegraphy  have  aroused  the 
imaginative  faculties  of  one  of  the  Georgetown  stud- 
ents and  as  a result  we  have  “ Bob  Wehrle’s  Wireless 
Telegraphy,”  a well-written  story  published  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Georgetown  College  Journal. 
There  is  a repetition  of  the  old  truism  that  “ love 
will  overcome  barriers.”  Even  barriers  built  by 
unwilling  parents  are  overcome  by  love,  especially 
when  aided  by  such  a convenient  invention  as  wire- 
less telegraphy. 

A very  timely  treatise  is  that  on  ‘‘Christian  Science” 
in  the  February  Xavier.  Especially  during  the  past 
year  there  has  been  a general  uprising  against  the 
absurd  principles  of  the  system  of  “ Science  and 
Health,”  for  the  effects  of  such  a figment  of  the  mind 
have  been  alarming  and  at  the  same  time  disastrous. 
It  would  at  least  satisfy  the  curiosity  to  know  the 
principles  which  the  foundress,  Rev.  Mary  Baker 
Glover  Eddy,  would  wish  to  promulgate,  but  let  it 
suffice  to  say  that  this  conglomeration  of  Idealism, 
Pantheism  and  Free  Thought,  has  no  foundation  ex- 
cept that  of  an  erratic  prophetess  who  has  soared  too 
loftily  in  the  realms  of  fancy. 

We  often  hear  that  a certain  book  is  on  the  Index , 
and  we  have  a vague  understanding  that  it  is  prohibit- 
ed by  the  Church  and  that  is  all.  In  regard  to  this 
point  some  useful  information  may  be  gleaned  from 
“ The  Church  and  Press,”  a well-written  article  in 
the  Abbey  Student. 

Even  in  ancient  Athens  and  Rome,  the  reading  of 
the  public  was  placed  under  direction  and  guidance 
and,  as  is  her  just  right,  the  Church  has  taken  the 
office  of  censorship  over  our  reading,  since  she  is 
the  guide  of  truth  and  the  safeguard  against  error. 
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A most  opportune  series  of  papers  has  made  its 
appearance  in  The  Lafayette.  Seven  Lafayette  men 
will  present  their  views  on  “ The  Professional  Oppor- 
tunities of  the  College  Graduate.”  As  each  of  these 
men  has  undoubtedly  been  selected  on  account  of  his 
success  in  his  chosen  profession,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  other  remaining  papers  of  the 
series  will  be  as  interestingand  as  instructive  as  have 
been  the  first  two  treatises  on  the  “ Ministry  ” and 
“ Law  ” respectively. 

“ Some  Characteristics  of  the  Senior  ” is  the  title  of 
a pleasing  description  of  the  student  as  he  is  in  the 
last  year  of  his  course  at  college,  and  the  distinctive 
features  of  this  individual  have  been  most  happily 
portrayed  in  the  above  named  resume  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  January  number  of  The  Holy  Cross 
Purple. 

The  author  begins  thus  : — “ When  the  student  be- 
comes a senior  he  takes  on  a wonderful  dignity  : 
his  carriage  becomes  more  erect  and  imposing  ; 
his  step  is  firm  and  unwavering  ; his  head  is  held 
high,  with  chin  uncompromisingly  lifted  ; his  eyes 
look  straight  ahead  as  though  he  pondered  deep 
problems  and  disdained  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
petty  things  about  him.  Verily,  the  senior’s  life  is 
mysterious  and  grand.” 

The  general  tone  of  The  Chimes  is  enlivened  by 
the  introduction  of  several  views  of  Venice,  accom- 
panied by  the  happy  description  of  the  various 
scenes  visited  by  several  tourists  who  do  not  forget 
their  college  paper,  even  when  in  the  midst  of  such 
surroundings  as  the  majestic  St.  Mark’s  and  the 
romantic  city  of  Venice. 

The  Dial  has  its  full  quota  of  stories  and  literary 
compositions.  We  especially  greet  with  delight  the 
short  resume  on  “ The  Late  John  Ruskin.” 

James  M.  Kilroe,  1900. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 


President  Eliot  and  Jesuit  Colleges.  Review  Publish- 
ing Company,  Boston. 

Have  you  read  Father  Brosnahan’s  answer  to  Dr. 
Eliot?  Do  so.  Its  appearance  constitutes  an  event 
in  pedagogical  science.  It  instructs  luminously  on 
educational  matters  and  incidentally  demolishes  one 
whom  the  world  thought  a giant. 

It  is  remarkable  for  the  elegance  and  precision  of 
its  language,  the  perfect  symmetry  and  polish  of  its 
sentences  ; the  almost  playful  but  relentless  pursuit 
of  its  argumentation,  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  quick, 
witty  satire  which  flashes  out  at  the  most  unexpected 
moments,  and  never  fails  to  reach  its  object.  There 
is  no  anger  ; no  haste  ; every  thrust  is  delivered  with 
a smile  and  an  apology,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fray 
there  is  a postrate  form  laid  out  according  to  the 
most  approved  rules  of  the  art  of  fence.  Or,  rather 
it  is  not  a battle  with  steel.  It  is  a flash  of  elec- 
tricity scattering  the  darkness  and  leaving  a notable 
victim  in  its  track. 

One  is  surprised  that  the  great  champion  of  Cam- 
bridge should  have  been  so  vulnerable.  His  mistake 
of  a hundred  years  in  the  life  of  a great  educational 
system  is  quite  amazing  in  one  held  to  be  normally 
infallible.  His  suppression  of  the  fact  that  Harvard 
itself  made  no  concession  to  science  till  15  years  ago, 
and  that  even  now  a lad  can  get  a degree  there  with- 
out it,  whereas  in  a Jesuit  College  he  cannot,  causes 
pain  for  the  unfortunate  appearance  of  insincerity. 
Lastly,  his  off-hand  solution  of  the  educational  prob- 
lem by  letting  the  boy  decide  all  along  the  line  what 
he  shall  study,  makes  the  whole  system  of  electivism 
most  ridiculous.  “The  college  in  such  a condition 
of  things,”  says  Fr.  Brosnahan  “ceases  to  be  the 
Alma  Mater  and  turns  caterer.  One  who  lets  the 
hoy  elect  is  no  longer  his  guide.  ” 

The  distinction  between  College  and  University 
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education  is  drawn  by  a master-hand  and  the  passage 
is  classic. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  author  had  his 
eye  chiefly  on  Boston  when  he  wrote  his  paper,  not 
only  because  the  storm  arose  there,  but  also  because 
he  hoped  to  win  his  way  into  some  hard  hearts  by  a 
method  of  speech  which  flourishes  mostly  in  that 
exclusive  region  of  letters.  Thus  he  says  : “ There 

is  a non  sequitur  here  so  surprising  that  perforce  we 
are  drawn  to  surmise  that  behind  this  paralogism 
there  is  an  esoteric  reason  for  this  attack  which  we 
have  not  discerned.  ” And  again  : “ President 

Eliot’s  whole  career  heretofore  forbids  us  to  put  any 
interpretation  on  it  which  would  imply  that  he  was 
even  subconsciously  motived  by  unreasonable  host- 
ility. ” This  is  delicious.  Where  else  could  one 
hear  it  but  in  Boston  ? Though  let  us  say,  to  our 
surprise  and  regret,  these  refinements  of  langauge  do 
not  appear  in  President  Eliot’s  essay.  There  is  rather 
a neglect  of  style.  In  fact  a Pittsburg  Paper  was 
unkind  enough  to  call  attention  to  the  difference  of 
the  two  writers  in  this  respect,  and  holds  them  up  as 
examples  of  results  of  different  methods  of  education. 

Chronicles  of  “ The  Little  Sisters."  By  Mary  E.  Manni  x. 
The  Ave  Maria,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana.  Price  $1. 25. 

Those  who  have  ever  read  any  of  Mrs.  Mannix’ 
books  are  always  ready  to  welcome  another  from  he  r 
pen.  There  is  something  so  easy  and  natural  about 
her  style  that  it  makes  one  feel  quite  at  home.  We 
still  remember  the  pleasure  with  which  we  perused 
those  touching  “Tales  that  Tim  told  us”  and  it  will 
be  many  a day  before  the  old  story-teller  will  fade 
from  our  memory. 

The  present  work  is  a collection  of  tales  gathered 
from  the  asylums  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor. 
The  picture  of  human  nature  which  it  presents  is  at 
once  sad  and  instructive, — sad  because  of  the  misery 
and  sorrow  therein  portrayed, — instructive  and  edi- 
fying because  of  the  insight  afforded  into  so  many 
human  lives  and  the  incidental  glimpses  into  the 
life-work  of  those  angels  in  the  flesh,  the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor. 

We  commend  this  book  to  those  who  seek  in- 
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structive  and  profitable,  and  withal  entertaining 
reading. 

Manual  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua.  Published  by  the 
House  of  the  Angel  Guardian,  Boston,  Mass.  Price 
20  cents. 

This  is  a neat  little  manual  containing  a life  of 
the  saint,  a description  of  the  principal  sanctuaries 
devoted  to  him,  the  novena,  and  a large  number 
of  prayers  devoted  to  his  honor.  The  purchaser 
of  this  little  book  will  at  the  same  time  be  assisting 
a very  worthy  work  of  charity. 

We  omitted  to  mention  in  our  last  issue  the  enter- 
taining book  entitled,  Over  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
Alaska , by  Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  the  well-known 
Catholic  writer.  It  has  been  so  favorably  reviewed  by 
so  many  of  our  exchange  journals  that  we  need  not 
repeat  the  good  things  said  in  its  praise.  Publish- 
ed by  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis.  Price,  retail,  75  cents. 
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ST.  JOHN’S. 


About  thy  battlements,  St.  John’s, 

The  leafless  ivy  clings; 

And  on  thy  walls  the  dying  sun 
Its  lingering  glory  flings. 

The  elms  around,  their  barren  boughs 
In  rhythmic  cadence  swing  ; 

While  to  the  belfry’s  mouldering  tower 
The  glistening  snow-drops  cling. 

How  oft  beneath  thy  walls  I’ve  dreamed 
In  life’s  tempestuous  Spring, 

When  thoughts  of  life  and  love  and  war 
Pervaded  everything. 

And  yet  my  heart,  tho’  seared  and  old, 
To  those'dear  walls  still  clings, 

Remembering  days  when  but  a boy 
I’d  hoped  for  better  things. 


J.  D.  S.,  ’01. 
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DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


IT  may  be  said  that  all  countries  have  known  at 
least  one  great  oi'ator.  Greece  had  her 
Demosthenes,  an  orator  whose  integrity  and 
unselfish  patriotism  were  the  solid  foundation  of 
his  genius  and  influence.  Rome  gave  rise  to  Cicero, 
another  generous  patriot,  whose  burning  eloquence 
gained  for  him  the  title  “ Pater  patriae."  Edmund 
Burke  was  England’s  orator,  a man  whose  exten- 
sive wisdom,  as  expressed  in  powerful  oratory, 
gave  a striking  example  of  Cicero's  claim  that  the 
orator  must  be  wise  in  all  things.  True  patriotism 
was  the  only  inspiration  of  these  men,  else  their 
passionate  eloquence  would  have  been  merely  the 
violent  and  fictitious  efforts  of  the  elocutionist — 
powerful  only  while  their  shouts  echoed  in  the 
ears  of  their  hearers. 

But  the  subject  of  this  essay  is  a man  whose 
character,  whose  genius,  and  whose  thrilling  elo- 
quence, exerted  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  com- 
mand not  only  the  wonder  and  admiration,  but 
even  the  lasting  affection  and  gratitude  of  every 
American  patriot,  — I speak  of  Daniel  Webster. 
Demosthenes  exerted  all  his  power  and  eloquence 
against  Philip,  but  his  efforts  were  crowned  with 
failure  ; the  Athenians,  too  indolent  to  execute 
the  designs  of  their  defender,  declined  in  power 
before  the  rising  might  of  Macedon  : Cicero,  after 
his  glorious  career,  was  finally  driven  from  Rome, 
and  murdered  by  the  hired  a-sassins  of  those  whom, 
together  with  the  republic,  he  had  so  often  saved  : 
Burke,  majestic  in  his  eloquent  appeal  for  Liberty 
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as  opposed  to  Tyranny,  failed  in  his  mightiest 
effort,  and  America  was  lost  to  England  forever: 
but  Webster,  the  great  American  orator,  whatever 
be  his  rank  in  the  field  of  eloquence,  stands  pre- 
eminent in  the  world’s  history  as  an  orator  whose 
magnificent  achievements  in  the  name  of  his 
country  have  placed  him  high  on  the  pedestal  of 
fame  as  the  most  successful  orator. 

Rarely  indeed  has  the  world  known  such  a 
liberal  government,  such  a free  and  glorious  nation 
as  the  United  States.  True  liberty,  crushed  for 
ages  beneath  the  despotism  of  monarchs,  blossomed 
first  and  thrived  on  the  free  shores  of  America. 
And  seldom  has  such  a government  depended  for 
its  salvation  on  the  powerful  efforts  of  one  man. 
Yet  such  a noble  opportunity  was  offered  to 
W ebster,  the  only  man  who  could  have  profited  by 
it,  the  only  man  who  could  have  saved  the  Union. 

The  Constitution  recognized  slavery,  and  hence 
the  Abolition  Party  in  its  early  history  occupied 
the  same  height  of  powers  as  the  Socialist  Party 
does  to-day.  However,  as  time  glided  on,  a feel- 
ing of  enmity  and  suspicion  sprang  up  between 
sister  States.  Slaver)'  was  made  the  issue.  The 
Southerners  began  to  feel  that  they  were  being 
discriminated  against  by  certain  sections  of  the 
country  which  were  represented  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  as  the  Union  had  been  established 
for  the  welfare  of  the  States,  they  could  only  secure 
their  rights  by  dissolving  the  Pinion.  This  senti- 
ment prevailing  in  the  South  was  considered  just 
according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
and  as  there  was  not  much  violent  opposition  to 
the  idea  in  the  North,  it  was  generally  conceded 
throughout  the  country  as  a possible  and  not  un- 
lawful alternative.  Such  was  the  moderate  feeling 
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which  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  question  of  seces- 
sion, and  such  was  the  bitterness  which  character- 
ized the  discussion  of  the  Slavery  Question, 
when  Robert  Hayne,  the  champion  of  the  State 
Rights  idea,  which  embodied  the  sentiments  of 
the  South  on  slavery  and  the  Union,  rose  up  in 
the  Senate  and  delivered  a most  masterly  oration 
in  defence  of  the  position  of  the  South, — an  oration 
which  proved  the  most  powerful  and  conclusive 
defence  of  State  Rights  which  had  ever  been  ad- 
vanced in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Daniel  Webster  was  present  in  the  Senate  when 
this  speech  was  delivered.  He  heard  the  shouts 
and  applause  which  echoed  and  re-echoed  through 
the  Senate  chamber.  He  beheld  the  hero  of  the 
hour  overwhelmed  with  enthusiasm  and  congratu- 
lation. All  undaunted,  his  eves  flashing  with  the 
fire  of  patriotism,  he  was  about  to  rise  and  speak  in 
defence  of  the  Union,  when  his  purpose  was  frustra- 
ted for  the  time  being  by  the  immediate  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate.  On  the  following  day,  nerved 
to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  by  the  importance  of  his 
undertaking,  aware  that  the  safety  of  the  Union 
hung  in  the  balance,  before  a vast  and  intelligent 
audience  eagerly  thronging  the  gallery  and  floor 
of  the  Senate,  he  commenced  his  impassioned  or- 
ation for  the  Union. 

He  entered  on  his  exordium  with  a beautiful 
simile,  in  which  he  likened  the  fierce  tempest  of 
debate  to  the  stormy  sea.  As  the  mariner  seeks 
direction  from  the  sun  after  the  storm,  so  did  he 
inquire  for  the  true  question  before  the  Senate. 

After  the  reading  of  the  question,  he  took  up 
the  thread  of  his  discourse  again.  At  first  he  was 
calm.  Then  as  the  passion  of  the  man  rose,  he  burst 
forth  into  the  body  of  his  oration  with  majestic 
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power.  Patriotism  seemed  to  be  stirring  his  emo- 
tions with  suppressed  passion.  Every  feeling  of 
devotion  and  love  for  his  country  to  which,  in  his 
orations  of  the  past,  he  had  given  noble  expression, 
now  rose  up  within  him  with  boundless  force,  and 
his  whole  soul  seemed  inflamed  with  the  fire  of 
indignant,  uncontrollable  patriotism.  His  voice, 
clear  and  musical  as  a bell,  filled  each  arch  and  cor- 
ner of  the  vast  building.  Every  word,  every  senti- 
ment, as  they  fell  from  the  mouth  of  the  orator, 
touched  a chord  of  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of 
his  hearers,  and  an  eager  excitement  thrilled  the 
souls  of  all.  They  too  were  Americans — they  too 
were  patriots.  Their  hearts  and  souls  were  wrapt 
up  in  the  discussion  of  this  verv  question.  Before 
them  they  beheld  the  champion  of  Liberty,  the 
champion  of  the  American  Union.  Was  it  re- 
markable that  they  nervously  clutched  at  their 
seats,  strained  anxiously  forward,  and  drank  in 
every  syllable  from  his  impassioned  lips  with  won- 
der and  delight?  As  the  speaker  neared  the  con- 
clusion of  his  address,  his  voice  rose  to  such  a 
tremendous  pitch  of  fiery  eloquence  that  the  friends 
of  the  man  held  their  breath  in  the  fear  that  he 
had  gone  even  beyond  himself  and  was  about  to 
break  down.  But  no ! Never  faltering,  never 
pausing  an  instant,  like  the  angry  flood  at  Niagara 
he  rushed  on  to  the  climax.  Then  all  the  latent, 
fiery  energy  of  the  orator  burst  forth  in  one  last 
appeal,  as  summing  up  the  whole  aim  and  object 
of  his  oration,  he  shouted  forth,  “ Liberty  and 
Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable.” 

He  had  finished.  Never  was  an  audience  so  affect- 
ed.' Several  minutes  passed,  but  no  one  moved. 
The  spirit  of  the  man  appeared  to  rivet  them  still  to 
their  seats.  His  eloquence  had  overcome  and 
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subdued  all.  At  length  they  arose,  and  without  a 
cheer,  without  a word,  as  if  fearing  to  disturb  the 
majestic  spirit  of  patriotism  and  eloquence  that  still 
seemed  to  fill  the  building,  they  silently  departed. 
Thus  closed  the  greatest  debate  in  American 
History.  The  fame  of  Webster’s  defence  of  the 
Union  spread  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other, 
and  from  that  moment  the  noble  sentiment  of  the 
orator  filled  the  hearts  of  the  people.  A love  for 
the  Union  never  known  before  was  implanted  in  the 
breast  of  every  patriot,  and  from  that  time  the 
determination  never  departed  from  the  heart  of 
each  true  American  to  stand  forever  by  that  sacred 
principle,  “ Liberty  and  Union.” 

Robert  J.  McLaughlin,  1901. 
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MOTHER. 


What  loving  thoughts  that  name  suggests, 
That  sweetest  name  of  mother  ! 

A balm  for  every  troubled  heart, 

Which  soothes  as  can  no  other. 

When  sorrows  come  upon  the  soul, 

When  all  seems  dark  and  dreary, 

A mother’s  smile,  a mother’s  kiss, 

Will  calm  the  soul  so  weary. 

A mother’s  love  will  e’er  endure 
In  times  of  joy  and  sorrow  ; 

While  fickle  friends,  though  true  to-day, 

May  leave  our  side  to-morrow. 

To  cherish,  then,  a mother’s  love, 

To  give  no  pain  whatever, 

But  e’er  to  do  her  every  wish 
Should  be  our  one  endeavor. 

Dennis  J.  Haggerty,  ’01. 
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EVANGELINE. 


'"pHAT  Longfellow  is  entitled  to  a place  of  super- 
1 iority  among  American  poets,  has  been  declar- 
ed by  eminent  critics,  and  in  fact  is  generally 
admitted  by  all.  The  -.lofty  sentiment,  the  perfect 
command  of  expression,  the  elegant  quality  of  the 
verse,  and  at  the  same  time  the  true  romance 
which  exists  in  his  “ Tale  of  Acadie,”  must  dispel 
all  conflicting  ideas  as  to  his  rank  and  ability. 

There  is  a certain  charm  and  fascination  in  Evan- 
geline which  immediately  captivates  the  mind  of 
the  reader.  One  of  Mr.  Longfellow’s  strongest 
qualities  and  one  to  which  he  owes  his  wide-spread 
popularity,  is  his  simplicity  of  style;  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  lowly  rustic  scene  of  the  narrative, 
renders  him  a poet  of  the  household,  of  the  fire- 
side. The  ingenuity  of  his  conception  of  the  sub- 
ject as  displayed  in  Evangeline , and  not  so  much 
his  masterly  treatment  of  it,  sets  Mr.  Longfellow 
apart,  as  a poet  differing  from  any  of  his  kind, 
and  gives  him  a place  entirely  b}'  himself  in  Ameri- 
can literature.  His  tale  indeed  presents  a broad 
and  extensive  field  for  high  poetry.  The  idea  of 
a maiden  separated  from  her  lover  by  enemies  and 
both  landed  destitute  in  two  different  American 
ports,  and  her  untiring  search  for  him  along  its 
great  rivers  and  throughout  its  trackless  forests 
and  prairies,  always  mindful  of  her  early  love  ; then 
finally,  the  meeting  at  his  death-bed, — all  this  is 
suggestive  of  the  highest  poetry  and  demands 
grand  and  elegant  language. 
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The  poem  transports  us  to  an  Acadian  scene  in 
the  little  village  of  Grand  Pre,  where  Evange- 
line and  Gabriel  lived  happily  in  their  respective 
homes.  Strange  to  say,  the  picture  as  described 
by  Longfellow  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  Acadians  of  to-day  than  with  that 
which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  story.  In  the 
“ Tale  of  Acadie  ” thev  are  set  before  us  as  enjoy- 
ing the  greatest  peace  and  tranquillity,  whereas 
conflicts  and  disturbances  with  their  English  mas- 
ters were  incessantly  disturbing  their  daily  life. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Acadian  peasant, 
the  descendant  of  the  exile,  lives  undisturbed  in 
the  simplicity  of  his  forefathers,  emigrated  from 
Normandy  over  three  centuries  ago.  Had  the 
poet  placed  the  time  a little  earlier,  under  the  old 
French-Acadian  regime , or  a little  later,  the  poem 
would  not  have  been  subject  to  criticism  on  this 
point. 

It  is  related  in  Robertson’s  “ Life  of  Longfellow” 
that  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  one  day  visited  the  poet 
at  his  house  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Mr.  Longfellow 
became  very  intimate  with  a clergyman  who 
accompanied  his  visitor,  and  learned  from  him  a 
story  which  the  clergyman  said  he  had  been  vainly 
endeavoring  to  make  Hawthorne  use  as  material  for 
a book.  The  story  was  that  of  a'-young  Acadian 
girl  who,  having  been  torn  from  her  lover,  at  the 
time  of  the  transportation  of  the  Acadians,  wan- 
dered for  many  years  in  search  of  him,  and  finally 
found  him  in  a hospital,  dying. 

Mr.  Longfellow  was  delighted  with  the  story 
which  had  seemed  so  common-place  to  his  illus- 
trious contemporary,  and  begged  the  clergyman’s 
permission  to  use  it  as  a subject  for  a poem.  The 
request  was  readily  granted,  and  after  reading 
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over  historical  references  and  chronicles  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  of  the  exile  of  the  Acadians,  he  at 
once  set  to  work  on  the  poem.  To  his  incom- 
plete knowledge  of  the  country,  we  may  attrib- 
ute a few  blemishes  as  to  localities  and  historical 
facts  which  appear  in  Evangeline. 

Like  many  other  works  of  the  kind,  Evangeline 
is  written  in  blank  verse.  The  first  few  lines  give 
a beauty  and  lustre  to  the  whole  poem,  and  are  a 
worth v beginning  for  such  a grand  work. 

“ This  is  the  forest  primeval.  The  murmuring  pines  and  the 
hemlocks. 

Bearded  with  moss,  and  in  garments  green,  indistinct  in  the 
twilight. 

Stand  iike  Druids  of  old,  with  voices  sad  and  prophetic, 

Stand  like  harpers  hoar,  with  beards  that  rest  on  their  bosoms. 
Loud  from  its  rocky  caverns,  the  deep-voiced  neighboring 
ocean 

Speaks  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail  of  the 
forest.” 

But  in  these  lines  the  picture  brought  before 
the  reader  is  rather  that  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  not 
the  Basin  of  Minas  where  the  village  of  Grand 
Pre  was  situated.  The  description  of  the  scenery 
confuses  two  widely  separated  sections  of  country. 
On  the  eastern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic,  a long  line  of  rugged  cliffs  rears 
itself  abruptly  from  the  sea.  Behind  this,  in  the 
hills,  the  pines  and  hemlocks  murmur  in  answer 
to  the  roaring  surges  on  the  shore.  The  village  of 
Grand  Pre  borders  on  the  Gulf  of  Minas,  an 
arm  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  This  section  of  the 
country  consists  of  red  clay-banks,  and  over- 
flowed marshes. 

“ Dikes,  that  the  hands  of  the  farmers  had  raised  with  labor  in- 
cessant, 

Shut  out  the  turbulent  tides  ; but  at  stated  seasons  the  flood- 
gates 
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Opened  and  welcomed  the  sea  to  wander  at  will  o’er  the 
meadows.” 

The  poet  goes  on  to  describe  the  various  events 
leading  up  to  the  separation  ot  Evangeline  and 
Gabriel.  The  Acadians  at  that  time  were  nominal- 
ly British  subjects,  although  all  their  sympathy  lay 
with  France,  the  mother  country. 

They  were  termed  “ French  Neutrals,”  for  they 
took  no  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
and  France  was  in  no  position  to  protect  them. 
The  cure  was  recognized  as  the  one  in  supreme 
authority  in  all  matters,  and  here  we  may  easily  dis- 
cover the  venerable  cure  of  the  tale,  Father  Felician. 

For  a considerable  time  it  had  been  the  desire 
of  the  English  to  have  the  young  men  of  Grand 
Pr6  join  the  French  Canadian  forces  at  Louisburg, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  was  first  proposed  in  1714 
to  remove  the  Acadians  to  Cape  Breton.  It  was 
due  mainly  to  the  earnest  entreaties  and  remon- 
strances of  the  cure  that  this  order  was  withdrawn. 
But  the  threatening  doom  continually  hung  over 
them,  and  when  it  did  come,  it  was  not  altogether 
unexpected,  and  the  shock  not  so  great  as  it  might 
have  been  under  other  circumstances. 

In  the  meantime  the  Acadians  werenot  senseless 
to  their  position,  and  on  many  occasions  hostili- 
ties were  openlv  carried  on  against  the  English. 
At  the  capture  of  Fort  Beau  Sejour,  one  of  the 
two  forts  erected  by  the  French  at  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  three  hundred  Acadians  were  taken 
prisoners.  This  last  act  decided  their  fate.  On 
a certain  Friday  all  the  men  and  boys  of  the  vil- 
lage were  summoned  to  the  church  to  hear  his 
Majesty’s  orders. 

Longfellow  here  quotes  almost  the  exact  words 
of  Gov.  Lawrence’s  speech,  by  which  all  their  pos- 
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sessions,  except  their  money  and  household  effects, 
were  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Furthermore,  they 
were  doomed  to  explusion  from  Acadia.  Then 
follows  the  wrath  of  the  people  and  the  vain  hope 
of  escape,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  the  guards 
from  the  ships  in  the  harbor,  and  then  the  sorrow 
and  lamentation  of^their  wives  and  children  wait- 
ing without. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1755,  the  entire  popu- 
lation was  marched  to  the  sea-shore  and  embarked 
on  vessels  bound  for  different  ports  of  America. 
Although  every  provision  had  been  made  that  no 
such  accident  as  happened  to  Evangeline  should 
take  place,  and  it  had  been  distinctly  specified  in 
the  address  of  Gov.  Lawrence  that  whole  families 
should  go  on  the  same  transport,  however,  wives, 
husbands  and  children  were  separated  in  the  con- 
fusion. Some  were  even  forced  to  pass  the  night 
on  the  shore,  as  the  process  of  embarking  had  not 
been  completed  at  nightfall,  while  their  relatives 
sailed  out  of  the  harbor.  This  was  the  case  with 
Evangeline  and  Gabriel.  The  long,  dreary  night 
on  the  sea-shore,  the  sad  death  of  Evangeline’s 
father,  and  the  burning  of  the  village,  with  the 
reflection  of  the  flames  on  the  sky,  the  water  and 
the  ships,  are  all  minutely  pictured  by  the  poet. 

But  throughout  this  sad  and  pitiful  scene,  the 
good  Father  Felician  is  always  in  evidence  : 

“ Wandered  the  faithful  priest,  consoling  and  blessing." 

Here  the  scene  changes,  and  we  follow  Evange- 
line, as  she  floats  down  the  broad  Mississippi 
with  a little  band  of  Acadian  exiles.  By  her  side 
sits  her  guardian,  Father  Felician,  comforting  and 
consoling  her.  As  she  slept  that  night,  a light, 
swift  canoe  bound  for  the  northern  wilds  sped 
past  the  slumbering  exiles  unnoticed.  At  the 
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helm  sat  a youth,  with  a sad  and  careworn  coun- 
tenance. 

“ Gabriel  it  was,  who  weary  with  waiting,  unhappy  and  restless, 

Sought  in  the  western  wilds  oblivion  of  self  and  of  sorrow.” 

I will  not  undertake  in  such  a small  space  to 
describe  in  detail  the  various  adventures  of  Evan- 
geline in  search  of  her  lover.  Obtaining  such 
information  as  she  could,  she  followed  the  steps 
of  Gabriel,  but  on  arriving  at  a certain  place 
where  Gabriel  was  reported  to  be,  she  invariably 
learned  that  he  had  just  departed. 

At  every  move  she  was  thwarted  and  deceived. 
Sometimes  in  the  morning  she  thought  she  saw 
the  smoke  of  his  camp-fire,  but  on  reaching  the 
spot  at  nightfall  found  only  the  smouldering  em- 
bers. Thus  year  after  year  she  travelled  from 
place  to  place,  with  one  thought,  with  one  intent, 
that  of  finding  the  object  of  her  affections. 

“ Now  in  secluded  hamlets,  in  towns  and  populous  cities, 

Like  a phantom  she  came  and  passed  away  unremembered.” 

But  each  year  had  not  failed  to  leave  its  mark 
on  her,  and  take  something  from  her  beauty. 

“ Fair  was  she  and  young,  when  in  hope  began  the  long  journey; 

Faded  was  she  and  old,  when  in  disappointment  it  ended.” 

As  the  time  passes  on  we  find  her  in  the  last 
scene  of  the  tale,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Sad 
and  dejected,  unsuccessful  in  her  search,  but  with 
the  lingering  memory  of  her  lover  still  imprinted 
in  her  heart,  for  many  years  she  lived  as  a Sister 
of  Mercy,  comforting  the  distressed  and  afflicted- 
Then  a pestilence  came  upon  the  city,  and  on  that 
eventful  Sabbath  morning,  as  she  entered  the 
hospital,  where  she  was  accustomed  to  tend  the 
sick,  a voice  seemed  to  say  within  her : 

“ At  length  thy  trials  are  ended.” 

She  stood  speechless  before  a pallet  on  which 
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lay  a gray-haired  old  man  Upon  his  face  lay  the 
hand  of  death.  It  was  Gabriel. 

“ Then  escaped  from  her  lips  such  a cry  of  terrible  anguish 
That  the  dying  heard  it,  and  started  up  from  their  pillows.” 

With  this  pathetic  scene,  the  tale  comes  to  a 
close. 

” Side  by  side,  in  their  nameless  graves,  the  lovers  are  sleeping. 
Under  the  humble  walls  of  the  little  Catholic  churchyard, 

In  the  heart  of  the  city,  they  lie,  unknown  and  unnoticed.” 

Many  of  the  exiled  Acadians  wandered  back  to 
the  land  of  their  birth,  where  their  descendants 
live  at  the  present  day,  in  the  ideal  state  of  peace 
and  simplicity  in  which  Longfellow  describes  them 
in  the  beginning  of  his  tale. 

“ Only  along  the  shore  of  the  mournful  and  misty  Atlantic 
Linger  a few  Acadian  peasants  .... 

And  by  the  evening  fire  repeat  Evangeline's  story.” 


W.  Henry  Hoyt,  ’02. 
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MOUNTAIN  SCENE. 


We  stand  upon  a high  projecting  ledge, 

Beneath  us  flows  a little  winding  stream; 

The  eye  with  pleasure  follows  down  its  course 
To  where  the  water  with  a joyous  bound, 
Appearing  like  a snowy  bridal  veil, 

Leaps  o’er  the  dizzy  height  from  midst  the  tall 
Mysterious  forests,  which  in  verdant  garb 

Bedeck  the  slopes  of  all  the  mountains  round 
Save  yon  twin  peaks  which  lift  their  lofty  heads 
So  high  that  wintry  blasts  around  them  blow, 
And  snows  eternal  chill  their  barren  crests. 

A.  J.  E.,  1902. 
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ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 


LEXANDER  HAMILTON  was  a man  who 


A bore  an  unstained  public  character  ; who  was 
always  true  to  his  party  and  principles, 
“ through  danger  and  dread”;  who  placed  this 
country  in  a position  from  which  it  could  com- 
mand wealth,  honor  and  influence. 

We  first  behold  him  in  public  service,  as  Sec- 
retary to  the  immortal  Washington  during  the 
Revolutionary7  War.  Soon  after,  while  practising 
his  profession  as  a lawyer,  he  undertakes  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution,  upon  which  is  based 
the  very  existence  of  this  country7.  In  this  docu- 
ment Hamilton  clearly  sets  forth  the  principle 
which  he  so  zealously  advocated,  viz.,  centraliza- 
tion of  power.  In  this  he  was  vehemently 
opposed  by  Jefferson,  who  desired  that  a superior 
authority  be  vested  in  the  separate  states.  Ac- 
cording to  the  natural  order  of  things  it  is  neces. 
sary  that  all  human  institutions  have  a head,  and 
that  that  head  be  invested  with  a certain  amount 
of  authority7.  Supposing  the  opinions  of  Jeffer- 
son were  carried  out,  can  anyone  conceive  in 
what  a perilous  situation  this  country  would  be 
placed  ? 

Take,  for  example,  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 
If  the  central  government  at  that  period  did  not 
possess  the  authority  given  by  Hamilton's  princi- 
ples, who  could  have  prevented  those  states  from 
secession  ? Again,  imagine  the  smaller  states, 
possessing  hardly  any  wealth,  and  without  the 
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least  protection,  demanding  their  rights  from  their 
more  wealthy  and  influential  sister-states  ! Would 
this  kind  of  a policy  have  benefitted  the  people  at 
large?  By  no  means!  The  only  ones  deriving 
any  benefit  from  it  would  be  those  living  in  the 
larger  states!  And  yet  Jefferson  posed  before 
the  public  eye  as  the  man  for  the  people,  and  de- 
nounced Hamilton  as  a bigoted  monarchist  and 
as  the  enemy  of  freedom  ! 

Let  us  recall  the  words  of  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution,  written  by  this  “ bigoted  monarchist 
and  enemy  of  freedom  : ” “ We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  form  a more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquil- 
lity, provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States 
of  America.”  Do  the  words  contained  herein 
savor  of  monarchy  or  opposition  to  freedom  ? 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  acts  in  which  he 
displayed  that  same  foresight,  ability  and  patriot- 
ism which  characterized  all  his  public  deeds. 

When  Jefferson  desired  this  country  to  aid  the 
French,  Hamilton,  as  would  any  wise  man  who 
has  the  sole  interest  of  his  country  at  heart,  op- 
posed him  and  maintained  that  neutrality  should 
be  observed.  Hamilton  prevailed  and  this  country, 
even  to  this  day,  observes  neutrality.  However, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Jefferson  favored  the 
French,  since  he  had  once  been  sent  as  an  ambass- 
ador from  this  country  to  France,  and  was  com- 
pletely captivated  bv  the  polished  manners  and 
gaiety  exhibited  by  the  people  of  that  country. 

Hamilton’s  opponents  may  relate  the  many  and 
great  advantages  bestowed  on  this  country  by 
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the  purchase  of  Louisiana  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Yes  indeed,  to  Jefferson  is  due  the  honor  of  pur- 
chasing Louisiana,  but  it  would  be  well  to  re- 
member that  when  he  made  this  purchase  he 
hoped  to  see  another  nation  arise  in  the  west.  But 
to  whom  was  Jefferson  indebted  for  being  able  to 
purchase  Louisiana  ? It  was  to  Hamilton!  For 
it  was  through  his  wonderful  genius  that  Jeffer- 
son found  this  country  established  on  a solid  fin- 
ancial basis,  with  a credit  which  was  inexhaust- 
ible. What  would  have  become  of  this  country, 
when  it  was  in  such  a deplorable  condition  after 
the  war,  if  Hamilton  had  not  undertaken  to 
remedy  its  finance?  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
he  established  the  decimal  system,  with  a dollar 
as  a unit,  a system  which  has  been  maintained  to 
this  day  : even  at  the  present  time  he  is  looked 
upon  as  the  most  extraordinary  finance  minister 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Again,  some  condemn  Hamilton  for  the  part  he 
took  in  connection  with  that  despicable  traitor, 
Aaron  Burr.  The  death  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
was  as  much  the  work  of  assassination  as  that  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  in  all  save  the  forms  that  were 
observed  on  the  occasion  ! He  virtually  gave  his 
life  for  his  country,  for  he  was  shot  not  only  by  a 
personal  enemy  but  also  by  an  enemy  of  the 
country. 

It  is  given  to  but  few  men  to  impress  their  in- 
dividuality indelibly  upon  the  history  of  a great 
nation.  But  Hamilton  achieved  even  more  than 
this.  He  was  a great  orator  and  lawyer,  and  he 
was  also  the  ablest  political  and  constitutional 
writer  of  his  day,  a good  soldier  and  possessed  of 
a wonderful  capacity  for  organization  and  prac- 
tical administration.  He  was  master  in  every 
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field  that  he  entered,  and  however  he  may  have 
erred  in  moments  of  passion,  he  never  failed  in  his 
undertakings.  Weakness  and  incompetency  were 
not  to  be  found  in  Hamilton.  John  Marshall  ranked 
him  next  to  Washington,  and  with  the  judgment 
of  the  great  chief  justice,  Americans  are  wont  to 
be  content.  But  wherever  he  is  placed,  so  long  as 
the  people  of  the  United  States  form  one  nation 
the  name  of  Alexander  Hamilton  will  be  held  as 
high  and  lasting  honor,  and  even  in  the  wreck  of 
governments  that  great  intellect  will  still  command 
the  homage  of  men. 


B.  F.  Duffy,  ’oi. 
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MURILLO’S  “ INFANT  JESUS.” 


MURILLO’S  painting  of  the  Infant  Jesus  is 
a beautiful  piece  of  art.  The  artist’s  concep- 
tion of  the  subject,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
treated,  render  the  picture  so  natural  and  fascinat- 
ing that  one’s  attention  cannot  help  being  drawn 
to  it  as  by  a magnet. 

He  represents  ihe  child  as  standing  in  the  centre 
of  the  picture  with  His  right  foot  resting  on  the 
serpent,  which  is  coiled  about  the  globe,  indicating 
Satan’s  weakened  dominion  over  the  world.  On 
the  ground  near  His  left  foot,  is  stretched  the 
cross,  while  just  back  of  it  is  the  pillar  of  stone, 
with  the  cord  still  hanging  to  it,  at  which  Our 
Lord  was  scourged. 

On  His  right  can  be  seen  a few  fragments  of  rocks, 
commemorating  the  hour  at  which  Our  Lord  died, 
when  the  sun  was  darkened,  the  ground  trembled, 
and  the  rocks  were  split.  Near  it  lies  an  olive  branch 
denoting  that  the  world  is  now  at  peace.  A little 
in  front  of  these  is  a small  waterfall  and  pool,  both 
of  which  are  symbolical  of  the  cleansing  sacrament 
of  Baptism. 

Our  Lord  holds  between  His  hands  the  crown 
of  thorns  ; in  His  left  hand  is  placed  the  reed 
which  the  Jews  gave  Him  as  the  mock  King, 
while  around  His  body  is  thrown  a purple  garment 
representing  the  one  they  clothed  Him  in  before 
leading  Him  out  to  be  scourged.  His  face  has 
that  bright,  happy  expression  of  childhood  ; the 
soft,  loving  eyes  and  kindly  smile  lurking  about 
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the  innocent  lips,  all  tend  to  show  the  perfection 
of  the  work  in  its  being  so  life-like.  Every  little 
detail  is  so  splendidly  executed  and,  as  I have  said> 
so  natural  that  it  readily  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  on-looker  and  holds  it  with  almost  the  power 
of  a magnet,  so  that  one  cannot  help  becoming 
fascinated  by  its  many  beauties. 

J.  Stanislaus  Taaffe. 


AGE  AND  YOUTH. 


Into  the  misty,  painful  past 
The  mournful  eye  of  Age  is  cast, 

Brooding  on  Youth,  its  only  care, 

Whose  hopes,  like  castles  in  the  air, 

Have  vanished  at  the  breath  of  fear, 

And  all  that ’s  left  of  hope ’s  a tear. 

But  Youth,  the  ever  blissful  age, 

That  turns  in  glee  life’s  solemn  page, 

Can  gain  from  life  its  only  charm 
By  knowing  nought  of  earthly  harm; 

Can  gain  through  ignorance  the  bliss 
That  elder  years  will  ever  miss. 

For  time  alone  can  tell  to  Youth 
The  solemn,  everlasting  truth 
That  hope ’s  a mist  that  veils  but  pain 
And  earthly  joys  are  ever  vain. 

Robert  J.  McLaughlin,  iqoi. 
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SANCTUM. 


SOME  few  months  ago  there  appeared  in  Dona- 
hoe  s Magazine  a symposium  on  “ College 
Journalism.” 

The  editors  of  many  different  college  publica- 
tions described  in  a for  ible  and  convincing  man- 
ner what  should  be  th  young  writer’s  aim,  to 
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what  particular  subjects  he  should  devote  his  time 
and  what  subjects  he  should  avoid. 

Perhaps  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  several 
writers  for  obvious  reasons  did  not  wish  to  expati- 
ate on  the  last  topic,  it  did  not  receive  the  notice 
which  it  deserves. 

To  one  who  is  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
college  journalism,  a certain  phase  of  it  is  lament- 
able. Be  an  editor  as  partial  as  he  may  be  to  his 
confreres  and  himself,  he  can  no  longer  disguise 
the  fact  that  we  are  rapidly  degenerating  into 
what,  for  want  of  a better  term,  may  be  called 
“ mutual  admiration  ” societies.  For  instance,  it  is 
amusing  to  note  that  if  a forcible  editorial  appears 
in,  say  the  March  number  of  any  of  our  exchanges, 
it  will  be  followed  in  the  April  number  by  several 
others  bearing  more  or  less  directly  on  the  same 
subject. 

But  it  is  in  the  exchange  columns  that  this  evil 
is  carried  to  its  greatest  excess.  The  Still  Water 
Clarion  s Ex-man  (as  editors  have  done,  we  suppose, 
from  time  immemorial,)  does  not  begin  to  write 
his  copy  until  the  day  before  it  is  to  be  set  up. 
Accordingly,  not  having  the  necessary  amount 
of  time  at  his  disposal  to  give  each  exchange  a 
careful  perusal  and  to  blue  pencil  the  articles, 
poems,  etc.,  of  superlative  merit,  he  stacks  them 
on  his  table  and  begins  to  draw  from  the  top. 

The  first  publication  that  comes  to  hand,  he 
notices  has  changed  the  design  on  its  cover  from 
that  of  the  month  before.  Immediately  the  Ex- 
man congratulates  himself  on  his  perspicuity  in 
discovering  such  a minute  detail,  and  being 
naturally  pleased  with  himself,  he  decides  to  give 
the  exchange  a notice.  But  stay  ! he  must  have 
material  enough  for  a paragraph  at  least,  and  the 
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notice  of  the  cover,  even  when  he  approaches  it 
by  as  circuitous  a path  as  possible,  will  not 
occupy  more  than  a few  lines  at  best. 

The  Ex-man  turns  the  cover  and  on  the  first  page 
he  observes  a poem,  “ Sleeping  Spring”  ; a very 
mediocre  poem  with  every  third  verse  a foot  too 
long  and  the  rhyme  execrable.  This  poem  and 
the  cover  furnish  him  with  the  nucleus  of  a 
paragraph  which  he  excogitates  after  this  fashion  : 

“ We  take  great  pleasure  in  congratulating  The 
Bengal  Mirror  on  its  metamorphosed  appearance. 
The  Mirror  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  exchanges. 
Its  poems  are  superior  in  point  of  merit  to  those 
usually  found  in  college  publications.  Though 
the  space  at  our  disposal  is  necessarily  small,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  poem  “ Sleeping 
Spring,”  which  is  particularly  praiseworthy  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  its  rhyme  and  metre,” 
etc.,  ad  nauseam. 

The  following  month  the  Ex-man  of  the  Mirror 
is  pleased  to  note  that  his  confrere  of  the  Clarion 
has  shown  rare  discernment  in  his  choice  of  quota- 
tions— meaning  of  course  the  “Sleeping  Spring” 
poem.  In  other  words  The  Clarion  says  to  The 
Mirror  : “ You  presented  us  with  a bunch  of  violets 
last  month.  In  requital  of  your  kindness  permit 
us  to  reciprocate  with  this  present  bouquet  of 
pansies.”  Surely,  were  Juvenal  alive  such  ful- 
some adulation  would  be  embodied  in  a satire 
entitled,  “ Don’t.” 


Henry  P.  Downes,  1900. 
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The  following  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Henry 
D.  Purroy,  who  was  a student  here  in  the  sixties, — the  former 
before  the  Robert  Burns’  Club,  Hamilton,  Bermuda  ; the 
latter  at  a patriotic  celebration  held  in  the  same  place  on  Wash- 
ington’s birthday. 

ROBERT  BURNS. 

“TT  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  participate  to- 
J.  night  in  this  social  celebration  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  Scotland’s  great  poet ; and,  although  I 
am  fully  aware  of  my  own  inability  to  even  begin  to 
do  justice  to  his  fame  in  a few  impromptu  words, 
still,  inasmuch  as  I find  myself  the  only  American 
present,  I shall  not  refuse  to  respond  to  the  call 
which  has  been  made  upon  me. 

“ All  intelligent  men  know  that  Scotland  has 
held  for  many  years  a foremost  rank  in  English 
literature,  and  that  she  has  contributed  to  it  some 
of  its  very  brightest  and  purest  ornaments. 
Blair,  Ramsay,  Hogg,  Scott,  and  Campbell,  have 
lonsr  been  household  names  with  all  those  who 
love  true  eloquence  in  prose  or  poetry  ; but,  to 
my  mind,  far  above  them  all  in  native  genius, 
‘ racy  of  the  soil ; ’ in  powerful  expression  of  the 
thoughts  that  sway  men’s  souls;  in  simple  fidelity 
to  nature  ; in  thorough  personification  of  the 
faults  and  virtues  of  the  Gaelic  character,  comes 
Robert  Burns,  whose  strong,  sweet,  stirring  notes 
were  not  the  result  of  culture  or  training,  but 
were  like  the  songs  of  the  birds,  the  spontaneous 
outpourings  of  a great  heart  filled  to  overflowing 
with  a perfect  love  and  sympathy  for  all  that  is 
most  sublime  in  the  marvellous  creations  of  the 
Almighty.  1 have  always  held  the  poetry  of 
Burns  in  the  highest  admiration.  To  me,  his 
‘Tam  O’Shanter’  and  ‘ Cotter’s  Saturday  Night  ’ 
.are  among  the  purest  gems  of  the  English  Classics, 
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while  his  Scottish  melodies  are  undoubtedly  the 
sweetest  and  most  pathetic  songs  that  mortal  hand 
has  ever  penned — songs  that  will  continue  to  be 
sung  universally,  alike  in  drawing-room  and 
workshop,  long  centuries  after  more  labored 
and  pretentious  ballads  have  passed  forever  into 
oblivion. 

“ Of  recent  years  I have  found  my  chief  pleasure 
in  travelling  in  foreign  countries,  and  no  one  of 
them  has  attracted  me  oftener  than  the  picturesque 
and  rugged  ‘ land  of  cakes.’  Well,  1 can  say 
truthfully  that  1 have  never  visited  Caledonia  with- 
out making  it  a duty  to  pay  a pilgrimage  of  affec- 
tion to  the  lovely  town  of  Ayr,  and  to  that  humble, 
thatched  cottage  on  its  outskirts,  where  amid  the 
fierce  blasts  of  “ Januar  wynd,”  was  born,  more 
than  a hundred  years  ago,  that  great  bard  of  nat- 
ure whose  inspired  words  have  done  far  more 
to  make  his  native  country  loved  and  respected 
throughoutthe  civilized  world  than  have  the  works 
of  all  the  statesmen  and  heroes  that  she  has  ever 
produced,  and,  it  is  in  this  same  spirit  of  admir- 
ation for  the  genius  of  the  “Ploughman  Poet” 
that  I,  a stranger  amongst  you,  have  found  my 
way  here  to-night.  And,  as  I have  listened  to 
the  eloquent  tributes  to  his  immortal  memory; 
have  heard  your  soul-inspiring  music,  which  he 
loved  so  much  ; and  have  watched  the  flow  of  that 
genial  mirth  and  good-fellowship  which  had  so  much 
attraction  for  him, — 1 have  experienced,  indeed 
the  effect  of  that  ‘ one  touch  of  nature  ’ which 
as  we  are  told,  ‘ makes  the  world  akin,’  and  there-, 
upon,  f have  found  myself  perfectly  at  home  here 
in  Bermuda,  among  the  hospitable  countrymen  of 
Robert  Burns,  and  in  fact  felt  verified  in  myself 
that  humane  wish  which  your  great  poet  so  nobly 
expressed,  when  in  his  magnificent  plea  for  liberty 
and  equality  among  all  mankind,  he  exclaimed 

‘ Then  let  us  pray,  that  come  it  may, 

As  come  it  will,  for  a’  that ! 

That  man  to  man,  the  whole  world  o‘er, 

Shall  brithersbe,  for  a’  that.’” 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

“ In  the  times  that  try  men’s  soulssuch  heroes  as 
Washington  are  sure  to  appear.  By  birth  and 
training  he  was  the  man  for  the  work  of  building 
an  American  nation  free  from  foreign  control. 

“ I am  sure  I need  not  rehearse  to  this  intelligent 
audience  the  familiar  and  ever-glorious  story  of 
the  Revolution  ; how  Washington,  in  the  face  of 
terrible  difficulties,  did  succeed  in  organizing  a 
citizen  soldiery  whose  chief  strength  lay  in  the 
inspiration  which  the  love  of  liberty  begets  ; how, 
in  person,  he  lead  hisragged  and  half-starved  troops 
to  alternate  defeat  and  victory  ; how  he  shared 
fully  in  their  privations  and  hardships  : how,  by 
his  own  magnificent  example  of  endurance  and  con- 
fidence he  kept  alive  their  fostering  hopes  ; finally, 
how  he  brought  about  the  overwhelming  defeat 
and  unconditional  surrender  of  the  flower  of  the 
British  army  under  Cornwallis,  at  Yorktown,  and 
thus  gained  for  his  country  her  absolute  indepen- 
dence and  added  a new  and  brilliant  star  to  the 
galaxy  of  nations. 

“ Even  as  a youth  he  attracted  attention.  His 
patience,  his  perseverance,  and  perfect  equipoise 
of  mind  made  him  the  ideal  leader.  His  career  as 
a statesman  was  as  glorious  as  his  career  as  a sol- 
dier, yet  he  was  truly  the  Cincinnatus  of  the  West. 
There  was  no  Napoleonism  in  him.  His  fame 
will  never  die,  nor  will  the  nation  which  he  found- 
ed ever  forget  to  do  him  homage  and  millions  yet 
unborn  will  revere  his  memory. 

“ His  sacred  ashes  rest  on  the  sloping  banks  of  the 
Potomac  at  Mt.  Vernon,  his  tomb  a sacred  Mecca 
for  all  true  Americans.  At  his  death  Chief  Mar- 
shall declared  Washington’s  place  to  be  “ first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,”  and  utilizing  the 
words  of  the  Bard  of  Avon  : 

* He  was  a man  take  him  all  in  all, 

We  shall  not  see  his  like  again.’  ” 
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EDUCATIONAL  NOTES. 


WE  are  mystified  by  some  of  the  reported  ut- 
terances of  Dr.  Murray  Butler  at  the  Con- 
fernce  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, in  Chicago,  Feb.  27,  1900. 

Thus,  for  example,  he  ascribes  to  the  French 
Revolution  the  inauguration  of  individualism, 
which  according  to  him  is  the  characteristic  of 
modern  education.  As  individualism  on  that 
occasion  manifested  itself  in  the  worst  exhibition  of 
disordered  animal  passion  that  modern  civilization 
has  ever  been  compelled  to  witness,  it  would  seem 
unwise  to  boast  of  it  as  the  origin  of  anything, 
especially  of  a system  of  education.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  what  began  so  badly  was  peculiar  and 
abnormal  in  its  growth.  For  this  individualism 
we  are  told,  was  “ cross-fertilized  by  the  doctrine 
of  evolution.”  VVe  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  grasp 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  but  at  first  we  pre- 
sumed it  to  mean  that  individualism,  with  an  “ in- 
creasing sense  of  the  sanctity  of  its  gifts  ” under 
the  process  of  “cross-fertilizing”  developed  into  a 
greater  and  stronger  individualism.  Not  at  all !' 
“ The  individual  alone  is  nothing, — as  a member 
of  a society  or  race  he  is  everything.”  This  phil- 
osophy is  new  to  us,  and  we  are  really  puzzled 
to  know  how  an  individual  can  become  more  of  an 
individual  by  becoming  less  of  an  individual.  For 
the  more  he  is  merged  in  a society  the  less  in- 
dividuality he  possesses.  If  without  society  he  is 
nothing,  he  no  longer  acts  as  an  individual. 
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Similarly,  it  is  difficult  to  grasp  how  this  “ plant 
of  individualism,  in  its  effort  to  produce  its  full 
and  perfect  flower,  tore  itself  up  by  the  roots.” 
We  were  not  aware  that  evolution  could  develop 
an  energy  like  that,  nor  can  we  understand  how, 
having  torn  itself  up  by  the  roots,  the  process  of 
evolution  can  continue. 

Historically  also  as  well  as  botanically  and  philo- 
sophically, educational  evolution  cannot  be  traced 
to  the  French  Revolution.  The  sans-culotte  of 
those  inauspicious  times  had  apparently  nothing 
in  him  that  made  for  education.  He  destroyed  it 
wherever  he  met  it.  The  truth  is  that  Napoleon 
took  him  without  waiting  for  “ cross-fertilizing  ” 
and  instantaneously  established  a relationship  with 
a society  where  the  individual  was  nothing  and 
the  state  everything,  politically  and  educationally. 
What  the  state  ordered,  the  individual  did  whether 
he  liked  it  or  not,  and  Napoleon’s  Minister  of  In- 
struction could  boast  that  at  any  moment  of  the 
day  he  could  tell  what  sum  in  arithmetic  each  in- 
dividual student  was  working  at.  Napoleon’s 
individualism  was  in  evidence  but  no  one  else’s. 
“ The  humor  of  the  situation  reveals  itself,”  in  the 
fact  that  one  hundred  years  after  this  interesting 
calamity  of  thwarted  evolution,  we  are  told  that 
the  educational  condition  which  confronts  us  now, 
is  an  evolution  of  an  outbreak  “ by  which  education 
was  shaken  to  its  foundation,”whereas  in  point  of 
fact  it  is  a revamping  of  Napoleon’s  State  Univer- 
sity and  nothing  else.  “ History  ought  to  mean 
something,”  the  distinguished  Professor  declares. 
True,  but  it  apparently  means  nothing;  and  our 
feverish  American  restlessness  which  is  always 
bent  upon  attracting  attention,  takes  up  the  tatters 
of  this  discredited  French  tyranny,  calls  it  Amer- 
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ican  individualism,  and  poses  before  the  world  as 
having  evolved  or  invented  something  new.  We 
are  expected  to  console  ourselves  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  student  is  to  have  ‘‘  an  environment 
which  is  now  discovered  to  be  a thing  of  three 
dimensions.”  What  the  three  dimensions  are,  only 
the  initiated  know.  Possibly  they  are  the  three 
departments  of  our  political  government.  As 
history  repeats  itself  in  the  adoption  of  this  old 
educational  slavery  it  can  be  expected  to  repeat 
itself  also  in  the  disastrous  results  that  necessarily 
follow. 

Added  to  this  peril  of  state  environment,  which 
however  veiled  in  words,  has  a set  purpose  of 
killing  all  true  individualism,  there  is  another 
danger  which  should  alarm  those  who  had  hoped 
that  Christianity  might  claim  at  least  a little  con- 
sideration. “ Five  men,”  we  are  told.  “ Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Hegel,  and  Herbert  were  to 
give  to  nineteenth  century  education  most  of  its 
philosophical  foundation  and  not  a few  of  its 
methods.  From  them  have  come  the  main  influ- 
ences which  have  shaped  education  for  a hundred 
years.”  Heaven  help  us!  Rousseau,  who  was  an 
enemy  of  Christianity  and  who  prepared  the  way 
for  the  atrocities  of  the  French  Revolution;  along 
with  Hegel,  a pantheist,  shaping  the  education  of 
the  past  hundred  years  ! We  had  expected  some- 
thing Christian  in  its  instincts  and  here  we  have  an 
outspoken  approval  of  the  influences  of  these 
enemies  of  God  and  of  truth  in  a system  of  educa- 
tion. Is  not  this  a sufficient  warning  for  Catholics 
who  frequent  non-Catholic  colleges  ? 
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On  Nov.  2 cl  and  3d,  1899,  a meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Committee  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington to  advance  their  investigations  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  a National  University.  Presi- 
dents Eliot,  Harper,  Schurman,  Wilson,  and 
many  other  notable  men  were  present.  The 
Committee  agreed  to  five  propositions,  the  first 
of  which  was  : “ It  has  been  and  is  one  of  the 
recognized  functions  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  encourage  and  aid,  but  not  to  control  the 
educational  instrumentalities  of  the  country.” 
Exactly  so, — “ to  encourage  and  aid  but  not  to  con- 
trol.” But  if  that  is  true  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, why  is  it  not  equally  so  for  each  particular 
State  Government  ? Why  should  the  Federal 
Government  be  forbidden  to  control  a National 
University  which  would  certainly  be  “ an  educa- 
tional instrumentality,”  and  why  should  the 
separate  States  be  not  only  not  forbidden,  but 
encouraged  to  control  all  the  “ educational  instru- 
mentalities ” which  exist  within  their  limits? 


Senator  Chauncey  Depew  has  introduced  a Bill 
in  Congress  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a 
National  University  in  Washington.  It  is  to  be 
governed  by  a Board  of  Regents,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  to  be  an  ex-officio  member. 
The  old  Naval  Observatory  grounds  are  proposed 
as  the  proper  place  for  the  site. 

What  an  original  people  we  are!  Our  govern- 
ment engaged  in  an  ignorant  and  slavish  copying 
of  a worn  out  foreign  method  invented  by  Napoleon 
a hundred  years  ago  for  his  own  personal  aggran- 
dizement, as  he  frankly  admitted,  and  which  has 
resulted  in  the  wreck  of  education  in  France  ! It 
is  noteworthy  that  we  are  doing  it  at  the  very 
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time  that  the  French  government  has  instituted 
an  official  inquiry  into  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  studies  in  all  the  secondary  and  professional 
schools  of  the  country.  The  highest  educational 
authorities  in  France  are  all  testifying  that  Medi- 
cine, Law,  Science,  Literature,  are  universally  in  a 
condition  of  lamentable  inferiority,  and  the  blame 
is  laid  at  the  door  of  the  National  University. 
“ What  is  worse,”  says  a writer  in  the  Correspondant 
of  the  10th  of  January,  1900,  “the  University  can- 
not repair  the  damage.” 

Brunetiere,  who  is  an  authority  in  the  United 
States,  says  of  the  French  educational  system  that 
“ it  proposes  not  to  form  men  but  voters,  and  the 
object  of  the  Minister  of  Instruction  is  not  to 
perfect  education,  for  which  he  doesn’t  care,  but 
to  so  organize  primary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education  as  to  make  it  an  instrument  for  practi- 
cal politics.”  Are  we  drifting  in  that  direction  ? 
Is  the  French  purpose  before  the  mind  of  our 
legislators  ? 


President  Eliot,  with  an  eye  probably  to  electiv- 
ism  in  salvation,  told  t he  good  people  of  Chicago 
the  other  Sunday  that  he  employs  at  Harvard 
five  different  preachers  six  weeks  each,  and  a pro- 
fessor of  Christian  morals  the  other  six  weeks. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  humiliating  expression 
“employs”  was  not  used  with  regard  to  the 
Preachers.  In  any  case,  their  position  is  not  an  en" 
viable  one,  for  to  all  appearances,  from  the  division 
of  the  work,  although  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  “ Christian  morals.” 
There  is  a specialist  for  that,  who  is  not  a preach- 
er but  a professor.  We  are  informed  that  the 
preachers  and  professor  are  subjected  to  very  hard 
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questions  by  the  students.  Doubtless.  As  their 
doctrines  are  only  individual  opinions,  the  students 
stand  on  the  same  plane  as  the  teachers.  Of  course 
it  is  not  surprising  that  “a  decline  in  church  attend- 
ance is  noted.”  That  jumble  of  creeds  taught 
by  hirelings  would  be  enough,  but  if  the  press 
can  be  trusted,  Harvard  students  are  informed 
by  their  President  that  any  obligation  in  that 
matter,  “ is  an  old  conception  and  is  derived  from 
despotism.  Theology  used  to  descend  from  the 
heavens  but  now  it  springs  from  the  earth.”  In 
other  words,  Revelation  is  an  exploded  notion  ; 
Rationalism  is  the  proper  caper.  Christianity  is 
effete.  The  Catholics  there  ought  to  enjoy  such 
teaching. 

“ On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  decline  in  good 
works,”  iscomplacently  and  perhaps  cynically  add- 
ed. It  was  clear  that  if  one  professor  of  Christian 
morals  does  more  in  six  weeks  than  five  preachers  of 
the  Gospel  in  thirty  weeks,  on  purely  business  prin- 
ciples the  five  unsuccessful  theological  employees 
must  be  dropped.  There  will  be  in  consequence 
“ less  church  going  and  more  thinking  in  Harvard  ” 
than  ever.  The  Professor  of  Christian  morals  will 
furnish  all  the  religion  that  is  required.  After  all 
it  is  an  age  of  “ deeds,  not  creeds.”  Even  the 
creed  “ I believe  in  God,”  is  going  by  the  board. 
The  Professor  has  succeeded  to  the  preacher. 


M.  Maneuvrier  the  Director  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal State  Colleges  in  France,  indignantly  protests 
against  the  overloading  of  educational  programmes 
in  the  government  schools.  Would  that  his  words 
could  be  heard  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  con- 
trol our  madness  ! 

“ How  can  we  hope,”  he  asks,  “ to  familiarize  a 
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boy  of  eighteen  with  the  language  and  literature 
of  French,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  English  ; — how 
can  he  learn  the  history  of  every  people,  his  own 
included,  and  even  of  those  of  prehistoric  times  : 
how  can  he  know  physical,  economic,  and  po- 
litical geography  ; metaphysics,  ethics,  and  the 
history  of  philosophy  from  Thales  to  the  last 
scribbler  who  writes  of  it;  how  can  he  assimilate 
all  the  natural  sciences,  cosmography,  physiology, 
geology,  botany  ; all  the  physical  sciences,  so  im- 
measurably outgrown  these  last  fifty  years  ; all 
organic  and  inorganic  chemistry,  mathematics, 
arithmetic,  elementary  and  higher  algebra,  plane, 
analytical,  and  descriptive  geometry;  hygiene,  law; 
paleontology,  archeology,  anthropology?  Why 
should  he  be  compelled  to  answer  about  trichina, 
bacteria,  poisonous  foods,  contagious  maladies,” 
etc.,  etc. 

“ Nowadays  ” he  continues  “ the  beautiful  pages 
of  the  old  masters,  the  great  poets  and  orators  are 
never  read,  are  not  even  known.”  No  wonder 
that  education  is  perishing  in  France  ! No  boy  can 
take  all  that  rubbish,  and  if  it  is  forced  on  him  he 
turns  from  it  in  disgust. 


There  is  a light-giving  and  strength-imparting 
article  by  Pres.  Robt..  Ellis  Jones  of  Hobart  Col- 
lege, Geneva,  in  the  December  number  of  the 
Educational  Review.  It  is  entitled,  “Relations  of 
School  and  College.”  Its  purpose  is  to  indicate  the 
position  occupied  by  the  college  with  regard  to 
the  high  school  and  university,  and  to  denounce 
the  folly  of  some  educational  reformers  who  are 
endeavoring  to  short-circuit  or  kill  the  college  by 
graduating  the  high  school  students  into  the 
university. 
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This  project  he  shows  to  be  based  on  this  delu- 
sion, that  a high  school  is  a gymnasium,  and  that 
an  American  boy  can  study  as  much  in  fouryears 
as  a German  student  in  seven.  VVe  are  conceited 
but  not  quite  to  that  extent.  The  boy  who  leaves 
the  high  school  is  still  a callow  youth,  and  needs 
individual  guidance — a thing  that  is  impossible  in 
university  freshman  classes  of  150.  Only  the 
small  colleges  can  give  him  personal  direction. 
He  is  to  be  gradually  developed,  so  that  when  he 
leaves  college  he  can  be  trusted  with  a certain 
sense  of  security  amid  the  dangers  of  university 
life. 

“ The  college  that  is  short-circuited  has  itself 
to  blame.  It  has  aped  university  methods;  has 
lectured  its  students,  and  has  not  taught  them  ; 
has  abandoned  its  disciplinary  function,  and  has 
forgotten  that  its  distinctive  work  is  humanistic 
culture.” 


The  Western  Watchman,  in  its  usual  forcible 
fashion,  explains  why  Catholic  Colleges  are  not 
equal  to  places  like  Harvard. 

“What  is  wanting  to  the  Jesuit  system,  and  to  all 
systems  of  education  in  the  Church,  is  not  knowl- 
edge or  method  ; it  is  means.  The  Jesuits  and  other 
Catholic  educators  know  how  to  expand  the  minds 
of  the  young,  but  they  have  not  yet  learned  how  to 
open  the  purses  of  the  old.  More  money  has  been 
given  to  private  secular  colleges  inthiscountry  during 
the  past  year  than  has  been  given  for  Catholic 
higher  education  in  a century.  Harvard  College 
alone  received  in  the  way  of  endowment  in  the  year 
1899  twice  as  much  as  the  Jesuits  have  received  for 
their  educational  institutions  since  they  established 
their  first  college  at  Georgetown.  It  is  folly  to  sup- 
pose that  their  colleges  could  be  equally  equipped 
with  rival  institutions  so  lavishly  favored  by  the 
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wealthy.  The  modern  university  is  a vast  workshop, 
museum,  industrial  exposition,  ethnological  congress, 
areopagus  and  pantheon  combined.  It  takes  the 
revenue  of  a state  to  fit  up  and  maintain  such  an 
institution.  Perhaps  the  Jesuits  and  their  co-laborers 
in  the  field  of  Catholic  education  have  not  succeed- 
ed in  teaching  their  pupils  how  to  make  money. 
Most  of  the  gifts  to  non-Catholic  colleges  and 
universities  in  this  country  have  come  from  their  for- 
mer students  who  have  succeeded  in  amassing  for- 
tunes. In  this  they  have  the  advantage  both  in  the 
number  and  the  social  quality  of  their  clientele. 
But  Catholics  will  come  to  the  front  as  money 
makers  some  day  and  then  President  Eliot  will  have 
no  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  Jesuit  system  of 
education.” 


M.  Thiers,  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
Voltaireian  though  he  was,  had  some  sound  ideas 
about  education.  “ I see  no  way  of  saving 
France,”  he  said,  “ except  by  giving  freedom  of 
teaching.  The  education  given  by  the  Clergy 
seems  far  better  than  what  our  State  prolessors 
furnish.  The  University  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  believe  in  State  Socialism.  That  is 
our  enemy  and  I am  going  to  fight  it.” 

That  pronouncement  of  Thiers  gave  fifty  years 
of  a species  of  freedom  of  education  to  France. 
The  Government  now  proposes  to  abrogate  it. 
Of  course  the  demagogue  is  back  of  the  movement. 
He  regards  it  as  a wise  political  move.  It  may 
be,  but  it  is  stupid  statesmanship  and  he  will  find 
that  educational  slavery  is  national  ruin.  Our 
politicians  would  do  well  to  take  the  hint  from 
Thiers,  who  was  little  but  very  far  seeing. 


With  what  lavishness,  yet  with  what  futility, 
money  is  devoted  to  educational  schemes  is  seen 
from  the  following : 
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“ The  will  of  the  late  Dorman  B.  Eaton  provides 
for  bequests  of  $100,000  each  for  Harvard  and  Col- 
umbia universities,  to  found  professorships  to  teach, 
at  Harvard,  the  science  of  government,  and  at  Col- 
umbia, municipal  science  and  administration. 

“ There  is  no  question  about  the  high  patriotism 
of  Mr.  Eaton’s  intentions,  but  how  far  university 
instruction  in  either  the  science  of  government  or  in 
municipal  administration  can  be  made  to  bear  prac- 
tical fruit  is  matter  of  dispute,  and  is  already  a good 
deal  discussed.” 

An  occasional  reference  to  the  Ten  Command- 
ments by  the  teachers  in  public  schools  would  be 
much  more  efficacious. 


Johann  Comenius,  one  of  the  great  authorities  on 
pedagogy,  formulates  as  one  of  his  chief  principles 
of  teaching  that : “ Knowledge  of  God  is  the  high- 
est of  all  knowledge  ; and  that  therefore  the  Holy 
Scriptures  should  be  the  foundation  of  Christ- 
ian Education.” 

Comenius  was  a Protestant  of  the  17th  Centurv 
“ whose  advice  was  asked  in  many  countries 
that  were  seeking  light  on  educational  problems.” 
Pedagogy  in  the  19th  century  has  abandoned 
Comenius’  views  about  the  necessity  of  religious 
training,  and  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia 
now  says  that  Protestantism  and  Democracy  have 
made  the  teachingof  religion  impossible  in  schools. 
We  prefer  the  ancient  pedagogue. 


Tufts  college  also  laments  “ the  decline  of  the 
religious  motive,”  which  means  the  decline  of 
Christianity  among  its  students. 

“The  entire  college,  the  report  says,  has  enjoyed 
a very  rapid  growth  within  the  past  few  years,  in 
every  department,  with  the  exception  of  the  Divinity 
School,  of  which  Dr.  Capen  says  : ‘The  decline  in 
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attendance  is  a source  of  some  anxiety  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  strengthening  the  Christian 
ministry  by  recruits  who  have  received  an  adequate 
literary  and  theological  preparation.  In  my  judg- 
ment it  is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  the  weakening  of 
the  religious  motive,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
time,  and  which  is  apparent  in  nearly  all  the  churches, 
and  to  the  overwhelming  attractions  which  are  pre- 
sented to  young  men  in  other  professions.  ’ ” 


The  old  Bible  Classes  once  so  popular  among 
Protestants  are  evidently  much  neglected  at 
present.  Here  is  an  example  of  it : 

“ Young  men  before  entering  one  of  the  principal 
medical  schools  of  this  country  are  examined  as  to 
their  general  knowledge,  says  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal.  One  of  the  questions  given  to  the  can- 
didates for  one  of  these  schools  last  year  was  : 

‘ What  are  the  names  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  ? ’ 
Of  one  hundred  and  twenty  answers,  only  five  were 
correct.  Among  the  names  of  books  given,  were  : 
1 Philistines,’  ‘ Marcus  Aurelius,’  and  ‘ Epistle  to  the 
Filipinos.’  ” 


There  is  evidently  no  inferiority  in  Jesuit  educa- 
tion in  the  far-off  Philippines.  Here  is  what  the 
Evening  Post  reports  : 

“ Comparatively  little  complaint  is  heard  regarding 
the  Jesuits.  Their  work,  except  for  missions  among 
the  Mohammedans,  has  been  chiefly  along  educa- 
tional lines.  In  that  department  it  has  been  of  great 
value.  Their  college,  library,  museum,  observatory, 
with  meteorological  observations  and  reports,  are  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  islands  and  to  any  nation 
which  may  possess  them.” 


NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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THE  SENIORS’  PLAY. 

ON  the  evening  of  February  27th,  a large  and 
appreciative  audience  gathered  in  Armory 
Hall  to  witness  the  Seniors’  Play,  entitled, 
“College  Chums.”  The  comedy,  consisting  of 
three  acts,  was  written  by  Messrs.  Downes  and 
Coady,  both  members  of  Senior  Class. 

Despite  the  ominous  predictions  of  those  who 
witnessed  the  rehearsals,  the  play  was  a decided 
success  ; and  special  praise  is  due  to  those  who 
took  part  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  had  less 
than  a week  in  which  to  prepare.  This  fact,  how- 
ever, should  not  encourage  them  or  any  of  our 
members  to  devote  as  little  time  to  any  public 
production  on  a future  occasion,  for  success  is 
generally  the  result  of  long  and  earnest  labor. 

The  first  scene  was  laid  in  “ a room  of  the  suite 
occupied  by  Bob  and  Algy  on  the  corridor,”  and 
was  typical  of  College  life  at  Fordham, — with  a 
few  notable  exceptions.  Messrs.  Coady  and  Kil- 
roe  played  the  parts  of  Bob  and  Algy  respectively  ; 
their  acting  throughout  the  play  merited  much 
praise.  Mr.  Dunnigan,  in  his  portrayal  of  “ Dr. 
Wall,”  Bob’s  uncle,  deserves  special  mention. 

During  this  act  a number  of  the  players  found 
scope  for  their  musical  talents.  Messrs.  Clarke  and 
Byrne  rendered  very  pleasing  vocal  solos;  Mr. 
Duffy’s  song  and  recitation  also  met  with  great 
applause.  During  this  act  the  mandolin  quartet 
also  gave  a selection. 
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Mr.  Reilly’s  description  of  Fordham  life  in  the 
second  act,  was  really  “ affecting.”  It  may  be 
applicable  about  the  year  1950,  but  at  present  we 
manage  to  exist  without  a suite  of  rooms  and  a 
colored  servant ; and  as  for  “ quail  on  toast”  and 
other  delicacies  which  he  enumerated  ad  infini- 
tum,— well,  they  are  minus  quantities.  Mr.  PTar- 
rington’s  very  able  description  of  the  Fordham 
School  of  Medicine  and  Law,  Natatorium,  Boat 
House,  etc.,  transported  us  almost  to  dreamland, 
but  we  were  recalled  to  our  natural  element  by 
Mr.  Clarke’s  solo,  “The  Fordham  Bun.”  It  requir- 
ed pretty  sharp  eyes  to  discover  how  so  many  of 
the  famous  buns  appeared  on  the  scene  so  suddenly, 
but  it  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  “ you’ll  find 
them  in  every  pocket.” 

Mr.  McPartland  distinguished  himself  in  the 
fourth  act  as  “ Inderay  Scudmudgeon,”  and  al- 
though the  loss  of  his  false  nose  gave  him  “such  a 
fearsomeness,”  it  did  not  spoil  his  very  clever 
imitation  of  the  cornet  solo.  Had  not  “ Arra  Ref  ” 
appeared  on  the  scene,  many  of  our  visitors  would 
have  departed  under  the  conviction  that  “ Steve  ” 
had  become  a great  cornetist.  Messrs.  Larkin 
and  Kilroe,  as  the  inseparable  twins,  were  roundly 
applauded  during  this  act,  as  was  also  Mr.  Sullivan 
who  sang  a “ coon  ” song,  accompanied  by  the 
sine  qua  non  cake-walk. 

Some  are,  no  doubt,  of  the  opinion  that  such  a 
production  tends  to  lessen  the  senior  dignity; 
but  if  they  knew  how  dreary  college  life  becomes 
during  the  winter  season  they  would  understand 
why  we  hail  such  a production  with  delight,  as  it 
serves  to  break  the  monotony  and  grants  us  an 
evening’s  enjoyment.  And,  after  all  — 

“A little  nonsense  now  and  then. 

Is  relished  by  the  best  of  men.” 


R.  G. 
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COLONEL  William  Jennings  Bryan,— he  with 
the  silver-tongue, — paced  up  and  down  the 
floor  of  his  apartments  in  the  Hotel  Imper- 
ial, wondering  how  many  citizens  of  Greater  New 
York  he  would  convert  that  evening  to  silver- 
democracy,  and  incidentally  how  many  votes  he 
would  receive  from  the  New  York  delegates  to 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  to  be  held 
July  4th  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

He  was  interrupted  by  a sharp  knock  at  the 
door.  Thinking  it  to  be  one  of  the  Committee  men, 
in  charge  of  the  reception  to  be  tendered  him  that 
evening  in  Carnegie  Hall,  the  Colonel  immediate- 
ly bade  the  intruder  enter. 

Imagine  his  surprise  to  behold  a slight  unshaven 
youth  nervously  open  the  door,  look  carefully 
about  him  and  then  step  inside  the  room  and  noise- 
lessly close  the  door.  Now  Colonel  Bryan  is  not 
a coward;  did  he  not  ride  ostriches  in  Texas? 
And  did  he  not  kill  a tiger  in  that  same  State  in 
Senator  Hogg’s  company  ? These  facts  show  the 
Westerner  to  be  a brave  man,  but  when  this  ner- 
vous little  youth  entered  his  room  he  leltsomething 
cold  running  up  his  back.  But  mustering  up  his 
courage  he  said  : “ My  boy,  what  can  I do  for 
you?”  The  lad  seemed  nonplussed;  he  tried  to 
speak  but  his  tongue  stuck  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth.  “ He  must  be  a crank,”  thought  the  16 
to  1 advocate  ; and  he  was  thinking  seriously  of 
calling  an  attendant  to  usher  the  youth  from  the 
room,  when  the  lad  unceremoniously  offered  him 
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his  hand.  Colonel  Bryan  took  the  proffered  hand 
and  was  rewarded  by  a hearty  shake. 

“ He’s  a friend  anyhow,”  mused  the  Nebraskan 
smiling  at  his  former  fears.  But  what  was  more 
important,  the  hand-shake  seemed  to  be  the  key 
to  the  youth’s  tongue,  for  he  now  unhesitatingly 
told  the  Colonel  he  was  very  anxious  to  hear  him 
speak  that  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall.  “ I tried 
my  best,”  continued  the  lad  “ for  the  past  two 
weeks  to  get  a ticket  for  this  occasion,  Mr.  Bryan, 
but  could  not,  and  as  a last  resort  decided  to  .come 
personally  to  you.  If  you  cannot  grant  my  re- 
quest, well — you’ll  lose  a good  vote  next  Novem- 
ber, Mr.  Bryan.” 

Needless  to  say,  Colonel  Bryan  acceeded  to  the 
lad’s  request  and  that  evening  “ Ig.”  was  noticed 
in  the  front  row  of  the  orchestra  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
drinking  in  every  word  as  it  flowed  from  the  sil- 
ver lips  of  his  ideal. 

Manager  Toohey,  ’oo,  announces  that  the  Base- 
ball Schedule  is  complete.  We  may  well  feel 
proud  of  our  Manager,  for  never  before  in  the 
history  of  Baseball  at  Fordham  has  such  a mag- 
nificent schedule  of  games  been  arranged. 

The  names  of  Yale,  Princeton,  Holy  Cross, 
Harvard,  Cornell,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Columbia,  Latayette,  and  many  others  stand  out 
in  bold  letters  upon  our  schedule,  and  we  think  it 
safe  to  say  that  no  college  in  the  East  can  pub- 
lish a better  one.  Mr.  Toohey  certainly  deserves 
the  hearty  commendation  of  all. 

The  number  of  games  to  be  played  this  season 
— over  thirty — will  necessitate  the  Team  playing 
three  and  four  days  in  succession  in  several  in- 
a nces  ; it  is  needless  to  say  that  this  will  be  very 
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trying  on  our  Team,  and  it  is  at  these  critical  times 
especially  that  the  proper  college  spirit — the  old 
Fordham  spirit — must  be  shown  ; a good  rousing 
cheer  has  saved  many  a Team  at  the  critical  point 
in  the  game. 

Win  or  lose,  boys,  stick  by  the  Team  and  we 
assure  you  that  at  the  end  of  the  season  you  may 
well  feel  proud  of  the  Fordham  Baseball  Team 
of  1900  ! 

Rev.  Father  Rector  delivered  a most  impres- 
sive sermon  to  the  students  on  Sunday  morning, 
March  4th. 

We  cannot  but  admire  the  wonderful  zeal  and 
spirit  shown  on  2nd  Division  during  the  past 
winter  months,  and  we  wish  them  all  success  in 
the  approaching  Inter-scholastic  Athletic  Games. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Morrisse,  in  behalf  of  the  Class  of  ’89, 
has  informed  Rev.  Father  Rector  that  the  said 
class  intends  donating  a gold  medal  each  year 
until  1905  for  the  “ best  speech  on  some  live,  prac 
tical  question  of  local  or  national  importance, — 
the  composition  of  the  speech,  as  well  as  the 
delivery  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  making 
the  reward.”  The  prize  is  open  to  competition 
for  all  students  in  the  University  course.  Here  is 
a good  opportunity  for  our  aspiring  orators. 

Our  Baseball  Team  has  been  hard  at  work,  train- 
ing for  the  coming  season,  for  the  past  month. 
Already  the  effect  of  this  training  is  shown  and 
the  team  of  ’00  bids  fair  to  surpass  all  previous 
records. 

On  Feb.  21st,  Mr.  Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90, 
delivered  a lecture  on  “ Sheridan.”  In  his  inter- 
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pretations  of  the  various  characters  from  “ The 
Rivals”  Mr.  Taaffe  outdid  himself  and  was  loudly 
applauded  by  his  audience. 

The  class  of  1900  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated 
on  their  “ production  ” on  the  evening  of  Tuesday; 
Feb.  27th.  Many  ex-Fordhamites  were  among 
those  present,  and  all  united  in  pronouncing  the 
evening’s  entertainment  the  best  Class  Play  they 
had  ever  seen  produced  in  Fordham. 

The  subject  oi  the  Biographical  Essay  has  been 
announced  as,  “ Abraham  Lincoln.”  The  prize 
for  this  work  is  one  ot  the  most  valuable  in  the 
college  course  and  many  may  be  expected  to  com- 
pete. The  contest  is  open  to  Senior,  Junior  and 
Sophomore  classes. 

A new  dynamo  was  lately  placed  in  the  Physics 
Laboratory. 

The  Semi-annual  Debate  of  St.  John’s  Debating 
Society  was  held  on  March  4th. 

James  S.  McCormick,  1903. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

The  candidates  for  the  Invincible  Baseball  Team 
continue  to  practise  every  afternoon.  There  is 
every  prospect  for  an  excellent  team  this  season. 
W.  J.  Murray  has  been  appointed  captain.  A 
number  of  games  has  been  arranged.  The 
complete  schedule  will  be  published  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Monthly. 

The  Officers  of  the  new  Track  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation are  : President,  V.  Oldshue  ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J.  Blauvelt ; Treasurer,  E.  O’Connor  ; Sec. 
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retary,  Charles  Seitz.  The  candidates  for  the 
Track  Team  may  be  seen  practising  every  day  in 
the  “ Gym.  ” under  the  direction  of  James  Fallon, 
who  has  been  appointed  captain.  It  is  expected 
that  they  will  compete  favorably  in  the  coming 
Inter-scholastic  Meets.  The  organization  of  such 
a team  shows  at  any  rate  that  there  is  plenty  of 
life  and  spirit  on  this  side  of  the  yard. 

Rehearsals  have  already  begun  for  the  coming 
Play,  “ Rip  Van  Winkle,  ’’which  will  be  given  by 
the  students  of  this  division  on  March  17th.  As 
most  of  the  tickets  have  already  been  sold  a large 
audience  is  expected.  Charles  Dunn  ’93  -’9 7.,  John 
McAleenan  ’90 -’92,  and  Rev  Father  Barrington 
’94,  very  generously  assisted  in  the  disposal  of  the 
tickets. 

The  Election  of  officers  of  the  Sodality  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  for  the  Second  Term  was 
held  on  February  17th,  and  resulted  as  follows; 
Prefect,  W.  Murray;  First  Assistant,  V.  Oldshue; 
Second  Assistant,  C.  Murn  ; Secretary,  J.  Blauvelt; 
First  Lector,  W.  Eckert ; Second  Lector,  R. 
Delli  Paoli  ; Consultors,  Francis  Siggins,  J. 
Callahan,  E.  Flealy,  D.  O’Reilly  ; Sacristan,  J. 
McLaughlin. 

Well!  examinations  are  over  and  a few  are  en- 
joying that  happy  hour  called  “ jug.” 

On  Lincoln’s  birthday,  Mr.  Kreis,  S.  J.,  entertain- 
ed the  boys  of  Second  Division  by  giving  an 
exhibition  of  his  powers  as  a magician.  He  kept 
us  spell-bound  until  the  end,  when  he  kindly  con- 
sented to  show  us  how  all  his  tricks  were  per- 
formed. We  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  if  we  were 
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witnessing  an  exhibition  given  by  Herman  or 
Kellar. 

A few  of  the  boys  witnessed  the  indoor 
athletic  games  held  at  Madison  Square  Garden  on 
February  ioth.  Among  the  athletes  represent- 
ing Georgetown  University  was  E.  Minnahan,  who 
was  on  Second  Division  in  ’97.  In  the  fifty- 
yard  dash  he  proved  too  much  for  his  rivals  and 
won  the  race  for  Georgetown. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  an  Athletic  Associ- 
ation was  formed  on  Second  Division  under  the 
name  of  “ Fordham  Academic  Track  Team.” 

The  prospects  for  a good  Track  Team  are  bright. 
When  the  first  call  for  candidates  was  issued, 
twenty  men  responded  and  these  have  been  train- 
ing faithfully  every  day  for  the  various  events. 
Competent  men  have  been  secured  to  coach  the 
members,  and  with  the  hearty  support  of  the 
boys  on  the  Division,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  successful. 

Chas.  J.  Murn,  ’03. 

V.  Oldshue,  Eng.,  '02. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

A dramatic  society  has  been  formed  by  the  elite 
of  St.  John’s  Hall.  The  bowling  alley  has  been 
selected  for  the  temporary  theatre,  and  is  artisti- 
cally decorated  and  arranged  with  all  the  necessary 
furniture.  Under  the  energetic  activity  of  Master 
Roland  Bourke  several  plays  have  already  been 
produced  on  holiday  evenings  with  ti  e kind  per- 
mission of  the  Prefect.  The  association  includes 
among  its  members  several  good  actors,  the  “stars” 
being,  Masters  Fayette  Rowley,  Burton  M.  Doyle, 
Paul  Gleises,  and  Edward  Devlin. 
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The  treasury  too  is  in  a very  flourishing  con- 
dition. The  last  performance  was  held  on  Wash- 
ington’s birthday.  It  was  entitled  “ The  Sham 
Doctor,”  the  leading  role  being  played  by  the 
author,  Burton  Doyle.  The  performance  was  an 
excellent  one  ; the  pretended  illness  of  the  burglar 
being  worthy  of  special  mention.  The  audience 
included  several  members  of  the  faculty,  among 
them  was  Rev.  Fr.  Pettit,  our  respected  Vice-Pres- 
ident. After  the  play,  the  whole  audience  was 
treated  to  refreshments,  which  they  seemed  to  en- 
joy very  much. 

“ Roily,  the  mysterious,”  as  we  now  call  our  pet 
cat,  had  a fit  not  long  ago,  one  of  those  which  seem 
to  afflict  her  often  of  late,  and  to  render  her  miser- 
able. The  workman  thinking  her  dead, — for  not 
a limb  moved,  not  a sound  nor  a groan  was  heard, 
made  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  a funeral. 
He  put  the  body  in  a small  box  and  laid  her  away 
under  the  big  tree  near  the  greenhouse  gate. 
Forty-eight  hours  after,  he  was  induced  to  open 
the  grave  at  the  instance  of  some  too  cu  rious  boys, 
who  desired  to  investigate  the  condition  of  their 
dead  pet.  When  the  box  was  raised,  and  the  cover 
taken  off,  out  jumped  as  lively  a cal  as  ever  scamp- 
ered on  four  legs  and  ran  off  to  hide  herself  behind 
the  leafless  bushes  close  by.  How  she  managed 
to  live  all  that  time  underground  is  the  conundrum 
that  now  perplexes  us. 

A runaway  horse  escaping  from  the  barn  on 
Washington’s  Birthday  spread  wild  confusion 
amongst  us,  and  seemed  to  desire  to  celebrate  that 
glorious  holiday  by  inflicting  as  much  hard  work 
and  annoyance  as  possible  upon  the  stableman  and 
onlookers.  The  patriotic  horse  directed  his  course 
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across  our  ball  field  ; the  pursuers  ran  like  well- 
trained  athletes,  and  by  several  skilful  manoeuvres, 
succeeded,  after  great  difficulty,  in  capturing  the 
spirited  steed. 

The  Tyros  have  been  organized  for  the  season 
and  have  already  begun  practice.  Roland  Bourke 
was  elected  Manager,  and  Gerald  Beaumont,  Cap- 
tain. The  team  will  probably  be  made  up  as 
follows : Gerald  Beaumont,  catcher  and  short  stop  ; 
Vincent  Sweeney,  short  stop  and  catcher ; Manuel 
Rodriguez,  ist  base;  Nelson  Murray,  2nd  base 
and  pitcher  ; Louis  Maguire,  pitcher  and  2nd  base  ; 
Robert  Vila,  3rd  base  ; Paul  Gleises,  left  field  ; 
Henry  Dallmeyr,  right  field  ; Alfred  Lombard, 
centre  field  ; Oscar  Vila,  Joseph  Coogan,  George 
McNally,  Edward  Devlin,  substitutes. 

On  Saturday,  Feb.  24th,  the  team  made  its  first 
appearance  in  uniform  upon  the  field.  The  day 
was  quite  warm,  and  the  practice,  considering  the 
circumstances  of  threatening  weather  and  muddy 
field,  was  excellent. 

The  Baseball  Association  has  already  collected 
considerable  money,  and  expects  to  reach  easily 
the  amount  of  last  year’s  fund.  A feast  has  been 
promised  when  that  result  is  attained. 

Track  Athletics  have  been  recently  revived,  and 
ha ve  aroused  great  enthusiasm.  Two  teams  have 
been  formed,  a senior  and  a junior,  the  former 
under  the  captaincy  of  Roland  Bourke,  the  latter 
of  Edward  Devlin.  Mr.  Gerald  Barry,  ’98,  has 
kindly  offered  his  services  to  train  both  teams. 
We  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly  tendering  him 
our  thanks.  A spirited  Field  Day  is  anticipated 
this  Spring. 
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The  frantic  haste  with  which  all  endeavor  to 
form  the  ranks,  and  the  solemn  stillness  that  per- 
vades them  when  formed,  manifest  the  ardent 
desire  to  be  perfect,  that  was  noted  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  Monthly.  The  last  sound  after  the 
first  bell  provokes  a storm  of  “ hushes,”  and  the 
silence  is  so  deep  that  the  ticking  of  the  Prefect’s 
watch  can  be  plainly  heard  throughout  the  gym- 
nasium. 

On  Monday,  Feb.  26,  we  were  visited  by  the  Rev. 
Vice-President  who  brought  us  “ tidings  of  great 
joy,”  in  the  shape  of  an  announcement,  that  here- 
after the  morning  studies  before  Mass  will  be 
abolished  at  St.  John’s  Hall,  so  that  instead  of  ris- 
ing at  6 o’clock,  the  weary  student  may  now  pro- 
long his  slumbers  to  the  more  pleasing  hour  of 
7 145.  Think  of  it,  a perpetual  late  sleep  ! To  the 
unknown  author  of  this  suggestion,  we  extend  the 
heartfelt  gratitude  of  the  students  of  St.  John’s 
Hall,  and  have  already  voted  to  him  the  freedom 
of  the  Division. 

The  Sodality  Officers  for  the  Second  Term  are  : 
Gerald  Beaumont,  Prefect;  Thomas  Wadleton, 
1st  Assistant;  Robert  Vila,  2nd  Assistant;  Manuel 
Rodriguez,  Secretary  ; Edward  Devlin  and  Vincent 
O’Reilly,  Sacristans;  George  McNally,  Stephen 
McTague,  Wm.  Fallon,  Louis  Maguire,  Consul- 
tors;  Wm.  Fallon,  Choir-master. 

The  Sodality  is  in  a flourishing  condition,  and 
new  members  will  soon  be  admitted.  The  exer- 
cises are  very  devotional,  and  the  singing  sweet 
and  beautiful. 


Robert  Vila. 
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AMONG  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


DR.  Thomas  J.  Guy,  who  received  from  this 
college  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  in 
1870,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Troy,  N. 
Y.,  on  Feb.  i8th,atthe  age  of67.  Fr.  Renaud,  S.  J., 
has  kindly  sent  us  the  following  notice  from  the 
Troy  Daily  Press. 

“ A familiar  form  for  more  than  half  a century,  a 
widely  beloved  citizen,  a great  musician  passed  from 
the  discords  of  earth  to  the  harmonies  of  heaven 
when  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Guy  breathed  his  last.  For 
forty-six  years  he  was  connected  with  the  musical 
service  of  the  largest  congregation  in  the  city,  and  St. 
Joseph’s  loses  one  of  its  most  impressive  and  delight- 
ful features  by  his  death.  Although  of  a stalwart 
and  commanding  figure,  no  one  feared  Dr.  Guy  ; he 
had  a sunny  face,  a beaming  smile,  a kindly  heart, 
and  consequently,  unnumbered  friends.  He  was 
long  a member  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  more 
or  less  identified  with  other  activities  ; but  he  was 
essentially  a musician.  In  music,  its  practice,  teach- 
ing and  exposition,  he  was  an  artist  of  high  degree 
and  wide  renown.  Troy’s  proud  repute  in  this  respect 
is  largely  owing  to  the  faithful  and  brilliant  life-long 
service  of  Dr.  Guy.  Many  of  his  pupils  have  gained 
envious  distinction  in  a variety  of  fields,  and  will 
hear  of  his  death  with  a deep  sorrow  born  of  grate- 
ful hearts.  The  refining  and  uplifting  influence  of  a 
career  like  Dr.  Guy’s  it  is  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
human  to  properly  estimate.  Myriads  have  been 
thrilled  by  his  master  touches  in  evoking  the  harmon- 
ies ; but  his  marvellousy  deft  fingers  will  strike 
chords  on  mundane  instruments  nevermore.  They 
are  folded  forever. 

‘ The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close, 

As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last, 

Writ  in  remembrance  more  than  things  long  past.’  " 
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Hon.  Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94,  delivered  an  able 
address  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Jan.  26th, 
in  memory  of  the  late  Vice-President  Hobart. 
Mr.  Glynn  was  chosen  to  act  as  spokesman  of 
the  Democratic  Congressmen  from  New  York 
State  and  paid  a glowing  tribute  to  the  integrity 
and  amiable  personality  of  the  lamented  statesman. 

VVe  have  received  a Catalogue  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  for  the  current  year,  in  which  one  of 
our  Alumni,  T rigant  Burrow, ’95,  figures  quite 
prominently.  Dr.  Burrow  is  at  present  Licentiate 
and  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Histology  and 
Pathology,  also  lecturer  on  Medical  Biology  and 
Bacteriology.  Dr.  Burrow  was  graduated  in  the 
Department  of  Medicine  last  June. 

Hon.  Louis  F.  Haffen,  ’75,  President  of  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx,  New  York,  has  been  recog- 
nized as  the  Democratic  Leader  in  that  district. 
A stubborn  fight  at  the  Primaries  was  promised 
but  the  death  of  his  strongest  opponent  left  the 
field  clear  for  Mr.  Haffen  and  he  was  recognized 
without  a struggle. 

Many  of  the  old  boys  have  visited  us  lately. 
Among  those  seen  at  the  lecture  on  February  21 
were:  Kenyon  Fortescue,  ’90,  David  W.  Orpheus, 
’90,  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  ’93,  Hugh  McLaughlin, 
’93,  and  John  E.  Claffy,  ’98.  The  Seniors’  play  on 
Shrove  Tuesday,  also  brought  many  back  to 
Fordham.  VVe  saw  Andres  B.  Crosas,  ’97,  Leo 
O’ Donovan,  ’98,  Gerald  Barry,  ’98,  John  E. 
Claffey,  ’98,  Charles  J.  Vion,  ’99,  Theophile 
Lalanne,  John  Joyce,  Thomas  Anglim  and  James 
McDonnell. 

Owing  to  the  collection  for  the  Jouin  Memor- 
ial, the  annual  concert  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  has 
been  postponed. 

The  Class  of  ’97  will  hold  its  annual  banquet 
shortly  after  Easter. 
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ATHLETICS. 


BASEBALL. 

SINCE  our  last  issue,  the  baseball  candidates 
have  been  faithfully  at  work  both  in  the  cage 
and  on  the  field,  striving  to  round  themselves 
into  shape  for  the  opening  game  of  the  season. 

Captain  Philip  B.  Reilly,  ’oo,  has  been  putting 
the  men  through  a severe  course  of  training  and 
has  every  hope  of  having  them  in  good  trim  tor 
the  Princeton  game.  The  corps  of  pitchers  have 
been  hard  at  work  preparing  for  the  many  battles 
which  confront  them. 

From  present  indications  it  is  safe  to  say  that, 
unless  some  untoward  catastrophe  occurs,  Ford- 
ham  will  be  represented  on  the  diamond  this  year 
by  a Team  possessing  all  the  qualities  of  a victor- 
ious ’Varsity,  under  the  leadership  of  Captain 
Reilly. 

The  Management  have  been  successful  in  secur- 
ing  games  with  our  former  opponents  and  many 
new  ones. 

The  Management  desire  to  express  their  thanks 
to  the  Faculty,  the  Alumni  Association  and  its 
Athletic  Committee,  and  the  Student  body  at 
large,  for  the  encouragement  both  moral  and  fin- 
ancial, which  they  have  given  unstintedly  during 
the  present  scholastic  year.  Without  going  into 
particulars,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  are  especially 
indebted  to  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  James  N.  Butler, 
M.  D.,  T.  Joseph  Dunn,  M.  D.,  Maurice  Doran, 
Arthur  McAleenan,  John  McAleenan,  John  Demp- 
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sey,  Frank  O’Neill  and  Rev.  Daniel  H.  O’Dwyer, 
who  as  President  of  the  Alumni  Association  has 
called  for  a meeting  of  thirty-five  of  its  members 
to  be  held  at  the  College  in  the  interest  of  Base- 
ball. 

The  Corrected  Schedule  is  as  follows  ; — 

March  31. — Princeton  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 


April 

4. — University  of  Pennsylvania  at  Fordham. 

( ( 

7.  — City  College  of  N.  Y. 

at  Fordham. 

1 « 

11. — Yale  University 

at  Fordham. 

18. — University  of  Vermont  at  Fordham. 

*• 

21. — Wesleyan  Univ. 

at  Middletown,  Conn. 

“ 

25. — Lafayette 

at  Fordham. 

4 4 

27. — Albany  League  Team  at  Albany  N.  Y. 

4 4 

28. — Holy  Cross  College 

at  Worcester,  Mass. 

May 

3. — Cornell  University 

at  Fordham. 

4 4 

5.— Orange  A.  C. 

at  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

44 

q. — Columbia  Univ. 

at  Fordham. 

II. — Dartmouth 

at  Fordham. 

4 4 

12. — Lafayette 

at  Easton,  Penn. 

4 4 

16. — Syracuse  Univ. 

at  Fordham. 

4 4 

18. — Williams 

at  Fordham. 

4 4 

19. — Tufts 

at  Fordham. 

“ 

23. — Univ.  of  Maryland 

at  Fordham. 

4 4 

24. — Holy  Cross  College 

at  Fordham. 

44 

26. — Murray  Hill  A.  C. 

at  Fordham. 

4 4 

30. — Suburbans 

at  Fordham. 

June 

2.— N.  Y.  Athletic  Club 

at  Fordham. 

4 4 

6.— Trinity  College 

at  Hartford  Conn. 

4 4 

g. — Trinity  College 

at  Fordham. 

We  beg  to  announce  a further  subscriptio  n to 
the  Baseball  Fund  by  the  following  gentlemen: 
William  H.  McClintock,  ’88,  twenty-five  dollars; 
Michael  F.  Dooley,  ’72,  ten  dollars;  Hon.  Joseph 
E.  Gavin,  ten  dollars. 


John  J.  Toohey,  ’oo. 
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EXCHANGES. 


With  amazement  did  we  scan  the  contents  of  the 
Exchange  column  of  the  Abbey  Student.  This  journal 
has  always  been  the  synonym  of  everything  that  is 
carefully  and  beautifully  written,  but  the  vituperative 
tone  of  its  late  scathing  and  cynical  criticism  is  too 
marked  to  avoid  censure. 

Undoubtedly  many  of  our  contemporary  journals 
have  not  yet  reached  that  excellence  which  should 
characterize  a good  college  paper  ; but  are  we  to 
spurn  and  upbraid  them  for  this  lack  of  perfection  ? 
No  ! let  us  rather  encourage  them  by  bringing  to 
light  the  good  points  which  are  interspersed  through- 
out their  pages,  and  with  the  true  decorum  of  gentle- 
men, let  us  call  to  their  attention  the  passages  which 
may  be  of  doubtful  strength  or  beauty.  No  man  can 
boast  of  possessing  the  sum  total  of  perfection. 

But  that  which  is  especially  noteworthy  is  the 
inconsistency  of  our  exchange.  In  the  editorial 
column,  at  the  close  of  a beautiful  passage  on  the 
true  critic,  we  find  this  striking  sentence,— “ A 
critic,  no  matter  how  conscious  he  may  be  of  his 
duty  as  the  guardian  of  literature,  is  liable  to  err.” 

No  one  can  gainsay  the  truth  of  the  above  senti- 
ment, but  alas  ! when  we  glance  at  the  exchange 
column  of  this  same  paper,  overflowing  with  sharp 
and  unjust  criticism  we  cast  the  journal  to  the  desk 
and  in  despair  exclaim  : “ Consistency,  thou  art  a 

jewel  ! ” 

Verily  we  are  the  creatures  of  environment  ! How 
different  are  the  opinions  of  people  separated  from 
one  another  by  distance  or  by  their  adherence  to 
different  flags.  As  an  example  we  cite  the  following 
excerpts  from  the  exchange  columns  of  two  of  our 
contemporaries.  The  one  runs  thus  : — “ The  Fordham 
Monthly  for  January  contains  an  article  on  ‘The  War 
n the  Transvaal,’  which,  we  have  no  hesitation 
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in  saying,  gives  the  most  partial  and  one-sided  pres- 
entation of  the  case  that  has  yet  come  to  our 
notice.  ” 

The  other  is  as  follows:  “ ‘ The  War  in  the  Trans- 
vaal ’ is  a good  statement  of  the  case,  and  we  forcibly 
beg  leave  to  second  the  motion  between  the  lines.’  ” 
The  first  extract  is  from  The  Bee,  published  in  Canada; 
the  second  from  The  Sacred  Heart  Collegian,  published 
in  our  own  country. 

With  the  hidden  accompaniment  of  martial  music 
and  military  commands  we  read  the  life-stirring  tale, 
“ Virginia’s  Stratagem,”  in  The  Dial.  The  acumen 
which  the  adroit  Virginia  manifested  in  the  moment 
of  utmost  perplexity  is  especially  remarkable  and  we 
cannot  refrain  from  applauding  her  ready  strategy. 

The  old  saying  that  “ Variety  is  the  spice  of  life,” 
is  exemplified  by  the  changed  appearance  of  The 
Purple,  for  our  Worcester  friend  has  donned  a new 
and  striking  dress.  There  was  also  a remarkable 
change  in  the  interior  arrangement,  but  this,  we  trust, 
is  not  to  be  permanent.  “ Toby  ” is  one  of  those 
Southern  stories  in  which  the  two  customary  charac- 
ters of  the  plantation  figure,  the  faithful  old  negro 
servant,  “ Toby,  ” and  the  young  and  handsome  youth 
“ Marse  David.  ” 

The  neat  appearance  of  the  Tamarack  is  always 
attractive  to  the  eyes  of  the  exchange  editor.  The 
February  issue  contains  a very  good  review  of  one  of 
the  early  English  moralists,  Paulding,  and  his  prin- 
cipal work  “The  Dutchman’s  Fireside,” a tale  of  the 
French-Indian  war. 

The  College  contains  two  interesting  stories 

in  its  present  issue.  “The  uo-yard  Run,”  is  the 
title  of  an  exciting  football  game  between  two  of 
our  large  colleges.  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement 
caused  by  a remarkable  ioo-yard  dash  of  the  left 
half-back,  there  is  a runaway.  A race  ensues  between 
man  and  beast.  The  hero  of  the  day,  Jack  Atlee, 
outstrides  the  frantic  steed  and  thereby  saves  the  life 
of  — well,  you  know  the  rest. 


J.  M.  K„  ’co. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 


The  Stations  of  the  Cross.  Benziger  Brothers,  New 
York.  Price  50  cents. 

This  is  a neat  little  manual  containing  devout 
methods  of  making  the  stations  of  the  Cross  accord- 
ing to  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
and  what  is  called  the  “Eucharistic  Method,”  spec- 
ially adapted  for  the  Hour  of  Adoration  and  the 
Forty  Hours’  Exposition.  It  contains  also  the 
“ Stabat  Mater”  in  Latin  and  English.  All  this 
makes  it  a useful  book  for  Lent. 


'<  Mafiual  of  Patrol ogy.  By  the  Rev.  Bernard  Schmid 
O.  S.  B.  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis.  Price  Si.  25. 

This  work  will  prove  a valuable  aid  to  the  theolog- 
ical student.  It  begins  with  chapters  on  the  history 
of  patrology,  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  the  Fathers 
and  Doctors.  Then  come  dogmatical  chapters  on 
the  authority  of  the  Fathers  and  advice  as  to  their 
use.  Then  the  Fathers  are  taken  up  one  by  one,  a 
short  life  of  each  is  given,  with  an  account  of  his 
works  and  list  of  editions.  The  work  concludes 
with  chronological  and  alphabetical  indices.  The 
whole  is  contained  in  351  pages. 


GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Rev.  John  D.  Whitney,  S.  J.,  Rector 
THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

— possesses  a numerous  faculty  of  exceptional  eminence,  a building  recently 
enlarged  and  supplied  with  every  convenience  for  laboratory  work  in  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  etc.  Georgetown  University  Hospital 
is  now  in  full  operation.  G.  L.  MAGRUDER,  M.  D. 

815  Yt.  Avenue. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT 

— has  a faculty  composed  of  jurists  of  national  reputation.  It  utilizes  to  the  full 
the  advantages  which  make  the  National  capital  the  greatest  centre  of  legal 
learning  in  the  United  States.  S.  M.  YE  ATM  AN, 

506  E St.  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Further  information  and  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  FACULTY 

Georgetown  College, 

Washington,  D.C 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  LILY. 


’ Twas  in  the  Spring-time  long  ago 
When  Christ,  Our  Lord,  was  slain, — 
The  graceful  lilies  of  the  field 

Bowed  down  their  heads  in  pain. 

And  ever  since  that  mournful  day 
When  Christ  for  mankind  bled, 

In  field  and  vale  the  lily  fair 
In  sorrow  hangs  its  head. 

Joseph  S.  Taaffe. 
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GERALD  GRIFFIN. 


IRELAND  has  produced  many  men  ot  geniust 
and  this  gifted  writer  stands  in  the  front  rank 
of  her  authors.  Born  in  Limerick,  in  1803,  he 
spent  most  of  his  earl)r  life  on  a farm  some  miles 
from  that  city,  amid  picturesque  surroundings, 
which  afforded  ample  scope  to  his  youthful  imagi- 
nation. His  father,  Patrick  Griffin,  a quiet  and 
affectionate  man  descended  from  an  ancient  Irish 
family,  provided  his  son  with  an  education  more 
extensive  and  varied  than  was  thought  necessary 
for  the  sons  of  the  middle  class  at  that  time.  His 
mother  is  described  as  a woman  of  more  than  or- 
dinary cultivation.  This  fact  is  apparent  from  her 
many  letters  to  herson,  which  abound  in  tender  de- 
votion, and  in  which  she  encourages  him  in  his 
misfortunes  and  glories  with  him  in  his  successes. 

His  love  of  study  was  remarkable,  and  from  his 
earliest  years  he  was  a most  assiduous  reader.  He 
is  described  as  being  in  the  habit  of  sitting  at  his 
meals  with  a book  open  before  him  and  two  or 
three  in  reserve  at  his  elbow.  He  studied  the 
Latin  and  Greek  authors  and  took  special  delight 
in  them.  He  also  acquired  an  extensive  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  English  classics,  and  was 
especially  fond  of  poetry. 

In  1820  his  parents,  together  with  several  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  emigrated  to  America,  and 
settled  near  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Gerald,  however, 
who  was  then  about  seventeen,  remained  in 
Ireland,  and  although  the  separation  was  a cause 
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of  much  sorrow  to  him,  he  bore  it  manfully,  and 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he  hoped  to  join 
the  two  beings  whom  he  loved  best  on  earth. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  formed  the  bold  resolu- 
tion of  going  to  London  to  commence  his  literary 
career.  Like  so  many  other  young  literary  aspir- 
ants, he  set  out  for  that  vast  Metropolis,  “ with  a 
few  pounds  in  one  pocket,  and  a brace  of  tragedies 
in  the  other,  supposing  that  the  one  would  set 
him  up  before  the  other  was  exhausted.” 

The  history  of  his  struggles  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career  is  indeed  a sad  one.  It  is  the 
oft-told  tale  of  suffering  and  neglect — of  drudgery 
and  sickness.  Though  much  is  known  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  painful  period,  much  more  remained 
untold,  “ locked  up  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  sen- 
sitive heart.”  Many  and  great  obstacles  had  to 
be  overcome  before  he  gained  the  glory  and  fame 
to  which  he  aspired  ; but — - 

“ When  the  shore  is  won  at  last, 

Who  will  count  the  billows  past  ? ” 

His  one  ambition  was  to  instil  moral  sentiment 
into  works  of  fiction  and  to  reform  the  drama,  for 
the  stage  of  that  day  was  almost  entirely  neglect- 
ed. And  so  his  first  step  on  his  arrival  in  London 
was  to  submit  a copy  of  one  of  his  plays  to  some 
person  connected  with  the  stage.  This  person  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Mr.  Macready.  He  prom- 
ised the  young  aspirant  to  give  the  play  his  early 
consideration,  but  the  promise  was  apparently  no 
sooner  made  than  forgotten,  for  after  a lapse  of 
four  months  the  play  was  returned  “ with  some 
nonsensical  apologies  about  keeping  it  so  long.” 
But  happily  about  this  time  Gerald  found  a faith- 
ful and  invaluable  friend  in  his  countryman,  John 
Banim,  who  was  then,  though  a young  writer, 
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rising  rapidly  into  favorable  notice  in  the  field  of 
literature.  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  this  ex- 
cellent friend  that  Gerald  undertook  to  write 
“ Gissippus,”  an  exquisite  tragedy  displaying  no 
mean  dramatic  ability. 

Nearly  two  years  elapsed  in  London  before  the 
young  author  obtained  employment  which  enabled 
him  to  support  himself.  During  all  this  time  he 
had  experienced  the  greatest  misfortunes.  He 
wrote  for  several  weekly  publications  and  con- 
tributed to  the  larger  magazines,  and  although  his 
articles  were  inserted,  he  experienced  no  little 
difficulty  in  exacting  payment.  A verse  from  one 
of  his  beautiful  odes  sets  forth  a picture  of  his 
misery  in  those  hours  of  suffering  : 

“ My  soul  is  sick  and  lone, 

No  social  ties  its  love  entwine, 

A heart  upon  a desert  thrown 
Beats  not  in  solitude  like  mine  : 

For  though  the  pleasant  sunlight  shine. 

It  shows  no  form  that  I may  own  ; 

And  closed  to  me  is  friendship’s  shrine, 

I am  alone  ! — I am  alone  ! ” 

Although  keenly  alive  to  the  kindness  of  his 
friend  Banim,  his  extreme  sensitiveness  prevented 
him  from  disclosing  his  condition  and  circum- 
stances. And  so  he  suffered  on  in  silence,  though 
never  in  absolute  despair,  and  hope,  “ the  sweet- 
est cordial,  next  to  religion,  with  which  Heaven 
qualifies  the  cup  of  calamity,”  never  deserted  him. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a literary  friend,  he 
at  last  obtained  employment  as  reader  and  correc- 
tor for  a publisher.  He  also  secured  a situation 
on  the  Literary  Gazette.  To  this  and  many  other 
journals  he  contributed  frequent  articles  in  prose 
and  poetry  which  were  not  only  well  rewarded 
by  the  publishers  but  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
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public.  Thus  after  failures  which  would  have 
struck  down  many  a stronger  mind,  he  became  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  leading  periodicals  of 
the  day.  Many  of  his  articles  he  published  anony- 
mously, wishing  to  trust  to  the  merits  of  his  con- 
tributions for  their  success.  By7  degrees  his 
circumstances  improved  and  his  after  success, 
though  purchased  with  a hard  struggle,  was  event- 
ually secure.  Realizing  that  his  chief  ability  lay 
in  the  field  of  fiction,  he  abandoned  the  drama  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  those  works  which 
secured  his  lasting  fame. 

The  result  of  his  first  effort  in  regular  fiction  was 
“ Holland  Tide,"  which  proved  entirely  successful 
and  established  his  reputation  as  a powerful  and 
original  writer.  Immediately  after  the  publica- 
tion of  this  his  first  book  he  revisited  his  native 
land,  a pleasure  to  which  he  had  long  looked  for- 
ward. Here  he  occupied  himself  industriously 
with  his  pen  and  finished  the  “ Tales  of  the  Mun- 
ster Festivals.”  Here  also  the  greater  part  of  his 
most  successful  work,  “The  Collegians,”  was 
written.  This  book  was  received  with  the  great- 
est favor  and  ranked  him  as  a novelist  of  the  very 
highest  order.  “ The  Rivals,”  “ Tracey’s  Ambi- 
tion,” “ Tales  of  My  Neighborhood,”  and  many 
other  works  are  also  the  result  of  his  gifted  pen. 
His  last  novel  appeared  in  1835,  when  the  author 
was  in  the  thirty -second  year  of  his  age. 

Although  he  had  obtained  the  greatest  success  as 
a novelist  and  had  won  universal  praise,  he  at  this 
time  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  a religious. 
The  pursuit  of  fame  had  afforded  him  pleasure 
alone  and  had  not  brought  him  any  permanent 
satisfaction,  ft  iscertain,  however,  that  his  change 
of  life  was  the  result  of  serious  deliberation  and 
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not  undertaken  through  fancy  or  disappointed 
ambition. 

Having  destroyed  all  his  unpublished  manu- 
scripts, he  bade  adieu  to  the  outside  world,  and 
applied  for  admission  into  the  Order  of  Christian 
Brothers  in  Dublin.  A year  later  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  South  Monastery  at  Cork.  Here, 
under  the  name  of  “ Brother  Joseph,”  he  spent  in 
peace  and  holiness  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
But  his  time  on  earth  was  indeed  short,  for  within 
a year  he  was  called  to  receive  his  reward,  and  his 
remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  quiet  cemetery  of 
this  humble  brotherhood. 

Thus,  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood  and  in  the 
zenith  of  his  glory,  surrounded  by  all  that  is  sup- 
posed to  make  life  valuble — devoted  friends,  world- 
ly renown  and  great  success — this  gifted  writer 
“took  off  his  laurels,  laid  them  modestly  on  the 
altar  of  religion,  and  clothed  in  the  humble  garb 
of  a Christian  Brother,  prepared  to  devote  his 
life  to  unostentatious  charity.”  And  instead  of  the 
tall  and  stately  monument  which  would  have 
adorned  his  last  resting  place  had  he  remained  in 
the  world,  we  find  a plain  stone  in  the  little  grave- 
yard of  the  monastery  and  engraven  thereon  the 
simple  words  : 

“ Brother  Joseph. 

Died  June  12TH,  1840.” 

D.  J.H.,  ’ox. 
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THE  LIGHT  OF  MEN. 


When  Christ  was  born  a night  of  sin 
Lay  brooding  o’er  the  earth, 

But  when  the  star  of  Bethlehem 
Proclaimed  the  Saviour’s  birth,— 
The  gloomy  night  fled  fast  away, 

And  morn  illumed  the  sky  ; 

The  Sun  had  risen  in  the  East, 

The  Light  of  the  Most  High. 

Then  virtue’s  flowers  blossomed  fair 
Within  life’s  verdant  vale, 

The  lily  raised  her  snowy  breast 
And  bloomed  within  the  dale  ; 

While  rose-buds  smiled'with  ruby  lips 
And  sought  the  Sun  above, — 

Thus  blossomed  virtue’s  flowers  fair, 
Sweet  purity  and  love. 

But  as  the  Sun  illumed  the  sky. 

And  filled  the  azure  dome, 

And  told  to  man  that  heaven’s  light 
Was  now  to  be  his  own, 

Bright  Paradise  flung  wide  its  halls 
To  greet  the  kingly  Guest, 

And  the  great  Sun  sank  down  the  sky 
Unto  His  hallowed  rest. 


Robert  J.  McLaughlin,  1901. 
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THE  TRILOGY  OF  SIENKIEWICZ. 


LOVERS  of  great  novelists  and  powerful  novels 
have  been  wondering  for  a long  time  whether 
this  materialistic  age  of  ours  has  effectually 
put  an  end  to  works  of  the  imagination  ; and 
whether  those  four  giants  of  fiction,— Scott,  “ the 
Wizard  of  the  North;  ” Dickens,  “the  Champion 
of  the  Poor;”  Thackeray,  and  Bulwer  Lytton, 
were  to  have  no  successors  who  might  enjoy  with 
them  the  halo  of  glory,  and  who  would  carve  for 
themselves,  as  these  have  done,  niches  in  the 
temple  of  fame. 

It  is  true  that  since  their  time  there  have  appear- 
ed men  who  have  written  at  least  one  great  novel, 
and  others  who  have  given  to  Literature  a number 
of  good  books ; but  since  Dickens’  death  almost 
up  to  the  present  time,  no  novelist  has  appeared 
who  can  be  said  to  be  his  equal  or  his  superior. 

A few  years  ago,  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  the  Polish 
novelist,  began  to  be  read  in  this  country.  His 
works  had  been  for  sometime  enjoyed  and  admired 
in  Poland,  but  for  us  the  name  of  Sienkiewicz 
meant  nothing.  At  length  Jeremiah  Curtin,  a 
scholar  of  many  attainments  and  a linguist  who 
can  speak  fluently  seven  or  eight  languages,  read 
the  novels  of  the  Polish  writer  and  immediately 
recognized  their  great  power.  Having  become 
a friend  of  Sienkiewicz,  he  conferred  a favor  upon 
English  literature  and  the  English  speaking  races 
by  writing  a most  elegant  translation  of  the  author’s 
works. 

“ Quo  Vadis,”  “ Children  of  the  Soil,”  and  the 
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famous  trilogy,  “With  Fire  and  Sword,”  “The 
Deluge,”  and  “ Pan  Michael,”  have  by  their  merit 
given  to  this  author  the  enviable  reputation  of 
being  the  greatest  living  novelist,  and  one  who 
may  be  ranked  with  any  who  has  gone  before 
him. 

“Quo  Vadis”has  created  a greater  sensation 
and  is  more  read  than  any  of  his  works;  but  it  is 
the  opinion  of  many  that  the  Polish  writer  will  be 
famous  hereafter  through  his  trilogy. 

This  series  of  books  shows  to  the  reader  Poland, 
at  one  time  perhaps  the  greatest  power  in  the 
world,  battling  against  her  numberless  foes,  her 
gallant  sons  giving  up  their  homes,  their  fortunes, 
their  lives,  and  all  that  honest  patriots  could  hold 
dear,  in  order  that  she  might  retain  her  power  and 
dignity,  and  stand  a queen  among  nations.  The 
great  commonwealth  of  Poland  had  many  citizens 
who  loved  their  country  above  all  things,  and 
thought  that,  next  to  God,  their  first  duty  was  to 
their  native  land.  But  she  also  had  some  sons  who 
were  ready  to  betray  her  and  their  king  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  It  was  in  such  a condition 
of  affairs  that  a series  of  awful  wars,  beginning  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  swept  over 
Poland  like  so  many  mighty  waves,  leaving  behind 
them  sorrow,  ruin  and  despair. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  the  histor- 
ical facts  contained  in  the  trilogy  ; for  although  it 
is  invaluable  in  presenting  a thorough  insight  into 
the  past  history  of  Poland  and  the  Polish  people, 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  otherwise, 
yet  the  trilogy  is  even  more  remarkable  when 
viewed  as  works  of  romance. 

The  character  of  Zagloba  is  probably  the  most 
unique  in  any  of  the  three  stories.  To  give  a good 
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description  of  him  is  not  an  easy  task.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  combined  in  his  nature  Falstaff  and 
Ulysses.  In  comparing  him  with  Falstaff,  one 
does  the  old  knight  some  slight  injustice ; for 
though  he  strongly  resembled  the  former  in  that 
he  could  imbibe  an  incredible  amount  of  mead 
and  “ gorailka,  ” yet  he  would  fight  when  necessity 
compelled  him,  and  fight  with  desperate  and 
heroic  valor.  This,  Shakespeare’s  immortal  cow- 
ard would  never  do  under  any  circumstances.  It 
may  be  urged  that,  like  Falstaff,  Zagloba  was  a 
terrible  boaster,  and  had  but  little  respect  for  the 
truth.  Although  he  had  on  several  occasions, 
when  he  was  cornered  by  an  enemy  and  it  was  a 
question  with  him  of  life  or  death,  achieved  most 
remarkable  feats  of  valor,  yet  he  would  even 
distort  these  facts  and  magnify  them  a hundred 
fold.  Moreover,  he  would  relate  numberless 
impossible  adventures,  of  which  he  was  the  hero, 
sometimes  with  most  audacious  impudence  and 
assurance,  at  others  with  modest  diffidence,  as 
though  unwilling  to  disclose  his  surpassing  merit, 
but  always  with  the  greatest  apparent  truthfulness. 
Nor  did  he  fear  to  relate  these  stories  to  his 
astonished  friends,  who  knew  perfectly  well  that 
they  never  could  have  happened. 

By  dint  of  many  fierce  conflicts,  Zagloba  at 
length  overcame  his  natural  timidity — for  he  was 
not  a thorough  coward  at  heart — and  astonished 
all  by  his  boldness  and  heroism  in  battle.  That  he 
was  not  at  first  very  eager  for  the  fray  should  not  be 
wondered  at,  for  he  was  an  old,  a very  old  and  fat 
man,  and  had  a cataract  over  one  eye.  But  the 
comparison  with  Ulysses  is  fully  justified,  and 
Zagloba  gloried  in  the  fact  that  he  resembled  the 
wily  Greek.  In  stratagems  and  deceptions,  in 
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outwitting  or  placating  the  enemy,  in  making  foes 
love  each  other,  by  false  yet  plausible  honeyed 
speeches,  and  finally  for  withering  sarcasm,  Zaglo- 
ba  was  unequalled,  and  fully  deserved  the  disting- 
uished title  of  “ vir  incomparabilis.  ” Truly  is 
Zagloba  a marvellous  creation! 

Next  to  the  old  knight,  the  author  appears  to 
have  the  greatest  fondness  for  little  Pan  Michael 
Volodyovski,  who  appears  throughout  the  entire 
trilogy.  He  is  a noble-hearted  little  knight, 
whose  faithfulness  and  love  for  his  friends  and 
companions  in  arms  were  only  surpassed  by  his 
patriotism. 

Pan  Michael  is  not  a character  who  is  apt  to  im- 
press the  reader  upon  first  sight ; but  as  the  story 
progresses,  when  his  astonishing  feats,  almost  sur- 
passing human  daring,  reveal  the  fact  that  he  is 
the  greatest  fighter  and  swordsman  in  all  Poland  ; 
and  when  the  sterling  merit  and  honesty  of  the 
hero  are  made  manifest,  then  thorough  admiration 
for  his  great  soul  conquers  our  indifference.  Pie 
was  a man  who  waded  in  the  blood  of  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  yet  was  he  also  a man  of  upright- 
eous  life,  who  cherished  a sincere  love  for  Christ 
and  His  most  blessed  Mother. 

The  trilogy  can  be  especially  appreciated  by  the 
Catholic  reader,  for  Sienkiewicz  is  himself  a Cath- 
olic. The  Catholic  spirit  in  which  all  these  novels 
are  written,  the  reverence  which  his  characters 
show  for  our  Holy  Redeemer,  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  the  Catholic  Church,  and  lastly  the  ardent 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  burned  for  the  greater 
honor  and  glory  of  God,  are  most  edifying,  and 
clearly  show  that  whatever  their  faults  may  have 
been,  great  were  their  faith  and  love. 

Each  character  in  these  stories  is  entirely  dis- 
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tinct  from  the  others.  Skshetaski,  the  stern  warrior 
and  hero  of  “ With  Fire  and  Sword,”  is,  like  a Spar- 
tan, perfectly  willing-  to  sacrifice  all  he  loves  and 
holds  dear,  in  order  that  he  may  fight  for  his  country  _ 
Thus  Kmita,  the  honest,  fearless,  yet  wild  hero  of 
“ The  Deluge,”  who  commits  many  crimes  by  being 
led  astray  ; Podbipienta,  the  Lithuanian,  the  most 
gigantic  man  in  Poland,  “ as  tall  as  a wall,”  who 
combines  with  superhuman  strength  and  valor  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  a child  ; and  a host  of 
others,  all  deeply  impress  the  reader  with  their 
personality. 

To  state  that  the  author’s  style  is  “ simply 
Homeric,”  as  has  been  done,  may  be  considered 
daring  praise.  And  yet  one  cannot  find  a more 
truthful  criticism.  Sienkiewicz  rejoices  in  car. 
nage;  he  revels  in  descriptions  of  terrible  bloody 
battles  ; he  delights  in  painting  mighty  heroes  and 
their  marvellous  accomplishments;  yet  thr<  ugh- 
out,  like  Homer,  he  uses  the  soul-stirring  language 
of  war. 

Such  is  the  worthy  successor  to  the  great  novel- 
ists who  have  gone  before.  Readily  does  he  assume 
his  place  among  their  ranks.  That  he  will  live  as 
long  as  Literature  lives,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  A 
few  pessimists,  indeed,  and  splenetic  critics  wish 
us  to  believe  that  his  writings  will  be  ephemeral, 
principally  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Polish  names.  This  is  absurd  ; and 
the  person  who  is  unwilling  to  spend  enough  labor 
to  pronounce  correctly  the  name  of  Skshetuski, 
should  give  up  the  reading  of  novels  altogether. 

If  Poland  ever  becomes  free  again  it  will  be 
largely  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  powerful 
novelist,  Henryk  Sienkiewicz.  His  novels  will 
live  as  a lasting  monument  to  his  mental  greatness. 

Sei.den  B.  McLaughlin,  ’02. 
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EASTER  DAWN. 


While  all  the  world  lies  hushed  in  sleep, 
Far  in  the  East  the  sunbeams  creep; 

At  first  a hazy,  timorous  tinge 
Of  pink,  above  a purple  fringe. 

Then  through  the  rifted  clouds  of  mist, 
All  bright  with  gold  and  amethyst, 

From  his  glad  portals  steps  the  Sun, 

To  say  the  happy  day’s  begun. 

Now  peal  the  gladsome  Easter  bells, 

And  echoing  over  hills  and  dells 
Proclaim  that  Christ,  who  died  for  men, 
On  Easter  morn  did  rise  again. 

J.  D.  S.,  ’oi. 
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SORROW. 


I wandered  once  adown  a wooded  vale 

Beneath  majestic  trees,  mid  cooling-  shades, 

Where  balmy,  softly-moving  breezes  glide 
And  flit  about  among  secluded  glades. 

I cast  myself  upon  a moss-grown  rock 

And  watched  the  squirrel  hop  from  tree  to  tree, 

I saw  him  whisk  his  bushy  tail  in  pride, 

And  chatter  from  his  airy  perch  in  glee. 

But  what  could  all  this  beauty  mean  for  one 

Whose  heart  was  crushed  and  filled  with  bitter 
grief  ? 

These  joys  of  nature  had  no  charms  for  me, 

My  weary  soul  found  in  them  no  relief. 

The  murmuring  brook  that  echoed  mid  the  pines, 
Whose  distant  song  was  wafted  to  my  ear, 

Awoke  no  glad  emotions  in  a breast 
Whose  only  answer  was  a silent  tear. 

Whitney  Eckert,  1903. 
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TO  R.  V.  H. 

Pale  death  doth  oft  approach  with  stealthy  tread, 
Bidding  the  soul  its  earthly  mansion  leave, 

To  journey  to  the  portals  of  the  dead, 

And  there  the  sentence  of  its  judge  receive. 

Happy  that  soul  if  with  a peaceful  sigh 

It  leaves  this  world,  these  pleasures  of  a day, 

To  journey  onward  to  its  home  on  high,  [way. 
Where  Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Love  point  out  the 

When  death  has  claimed  a mother  kind  and  true, 
And  left  her  child  on  earth  an  exile  drear, 

One  thought  should  still  his  peace  of  soul  renew, 
That  one  day  he  shall  meet  that  mother  dear. 

D.  J.  H.,  ’oi. 
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SANCTUM. 


THE  discussion  which  the  president  of  Harvard 
University  has  provoked  by  his  ( to  put  it 
mildly)  inaccurate  attack  on  the  Jesuit  system 
of  education  seems  to  have  produced  a contrary 
effect  from  that  evidently  intended.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  Mr.  Eliot’s  edict  has  again 
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set  buzzing  that  narrow-minded  class  of  writers 
who  can  discover  no  good  whatever  in  a Catholic, 
his  friends,  or  his  friend’s  friends.  In  their  blind 
haste  to  publish  to  the  world  how  thoroughly  they 
coincide  with  Mr.  Eliot’s  views,  they  must  needs 
throw  themselves  into  the  breach  in  his  defence 
without,  it  would  seem,  being  at  all  cognizant  of 
what  was  the  original  point  of  contention.  And 
how  amusing  is  the  result ! 

The  press  all  over  the  country,  although  not 
particularly  interested  in  the  mooted  point,  having 
nevertheless  a keen  sense  of  the  humorous,  has 
been  busy  pointing  out  to  the  public  the  illogical 
reasoning,  the  many  historical  errors,  and  a thou- 
sand and  one  other  inconsistencies  between  fact  as 
it  is,  and  as  Mr.  Eliot’s  supporters  conceive  it  to  be. 
In  justice  to  their  intelligent  readers  many  news- 
papers have  been  forced  to  confess  that,  “ although 
they  do  not  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  decide 
on  the  merit  of  the  dispute,  yet  if  they  are  com- 
pelled to  use  as  a criterion  the  entertaining  style 
and  forcible  diction  of  the  pamphlet,  ‘ President 
Eliot  and  Jesuit  Colleges,’  as  compared  with  Mr. 
Eliot’s  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly , they  must 
unquestionably  decide  the  case  in  favor  of  the 
former.”  Some  have  also  been  so’Ainkind  as  to 
intimate  that  if  they  were  forced  to  find  the  kernal 
of  sense  amidst  the  chaff  which  is  being  so  freely 
disseminated  by  Mr.  Eliot’s  friends,  they  would  be 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  gibbering  idiots. 

Indeed  the  plight  of  these  gentlemen  at  present 
is  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  character  in  the 
nursery  rhymes,  “ who  first  ran  up  the  hill,  and 
then  ran  down  again.” 

* 

* * 

The  baseball  outlook  for  the  present  season  is 
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certainly  very  promising.  The  candidates  have 
been  put  through  a careful  and  systematic  course 
of  training,  the  benefits  of  which  are  already 
apparent.  As  the  ’Varsity  is  for  the  most  part 
composed  of  men  who  have  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing played  together  for  the  past  two  seasons,  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  knowledge 
which  they  have  of  one  another’s  strong  and  weak 
points  will  be  an  important  factor  in  favorably 
deciding  many  games.  It  is,  we  think,  pretty  gen- 
erally admitted  nowadays  that  the  ability  “ to  play 
together  ” at  the  critical  stage  of  a game  is  more 
conducive  to  success  than  the  effort  of  each  man 
on  the  team  to  convince  the  occupants  of  the  grand 
stand  that  he  is , par  excellence , the  bright  particular 
star  of  the  aggregation.  And  it  is  possible  that  in 
years  gone  by  the  loss  of  one  or  two  games  may 
be  attributed  to  such  a cause. 

It  is  also  generally  admitted  that  man)'  games 
have  been  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  defeat  in  the 
seventh  inning  by  the  hardest  and  most  opportune 
batting,  which  would  not  or  should  not  have  requir- 
ed such  strenuous  exertions  if  the  ’Varsity  had 
played  the  same  good  ball  in  the  first  part  of  the 
game,  which  it  has  the  reputation  of  doing  in  the 
last  few  innings  ; and  some  few  games  have  been 
lost  owing  to  the  inability  to  overcome  in  seven 
innings  a lead  which,  through  carelessness  on  our 
part,  had  been  gained  in  two.  Paraphrasing  a well 
known  proverb,  the  truth  concerning  the  success 
of  a game  may  he  summed  up  by  saying  : “ A game 
well  begun  is  half  won.”  The  other  half,  experience 
shows,  need  cause  no  worriment.  The  ’Varsity 
looks  after  it  very  well. 

Happily  too,  the  custom  of  waiting  for  a lucky 
“ fifth  ” or  “ seventh  ” inning  in  which  to  win  the 
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game,  is  no  longer  in  vogue.  Luck,  though  very 
welcome  when  it  comes,  is  like  a fractious  horse. 
It  does  not  move  at  one’s  bidding,  nor  does  the 
cheering  of  myriad  “ rooters  ” conjure  it  forth. 
In  fact  a “ plucky  first  ” wins  more  games  than  a 
“ lucky  seventh.”  The  former  is  a reality,  the 
latter  a pure  potentiality. 

H.  P.  Downes,  ’oo. 
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LIGHT  WANTED. 

A QUESTION  FOR  THE  PHILOSOPHERS. 

MR.  Editor  : — It  is  a good  many  years  since 
I studied  philosophy  at  Fordham.  I wasn’t 
plucked,  and  in  fact  I stood  pretty  well  in 
class.  But  the  dread  is  growing  upon  me  that 
either  I was  taught  badly,  or  that  the  world  is  slip- 
ping away  from  me  into  grooves  of  thought  which 
my  mind  never  ran  in.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  ? Can  any  one  rise  and  explain  ? In  the  Preface 
of  a certain  Hugo  Munsterberger’s,  “ Psychology 
and  Life,”  the  learned  pundit  says  : “ The  aim  of  this 
volume  is’the  separation  of  psychology  from  real 
life.  It  is  to  show  that  psychology  is  not  at  all 
an  expression  of  reality  but  a complicated  trans- 
formation of  it,  worked  out  for  special  logical 
purposes  in  the  service  of  our  life.  It  is  a scientif- 
ic synthesis  of  ethical  idealism  with  the  phys- 
iological psychology  of  our  days.” 

The  old  German  philosopher  who  said  he  had 
only  one  student  who  understood  him  and  that  he 
was  now  dead,  appears  to  us  old-fashioned  people 
to  have  a lineal  descendant  in  this  Munsterberger. 
Do  any  of  you  young  fellows  understand  him? 
Possibly  you  do  not  and  he  may  be  the  man  who 
said  : “ When  I wrote  that  book,  only  God  and  I 
knew  it ; and  now  only  God  knows.”  M’s  critic  says 
that  “ although  he  sympathizes  heartily  with  the 
main  object  of  the  book,  he  is  convinced  that 
neither  philosophy  nor  science  can  accept  the  con- 
clusions.” The  poor  man  needs  sympathy  and 
so  do  his  students. 
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Here  is  another  cause  of  my  worry.  I am  told  in 
the  same  book  that  Dr.  Ward  of  Aberdeen  has  long 
been  known  to  the  students  of  psychology  as  one 
of  the  most  scholarly  thinkers  in  England.  Never 
heard  of  him — and  I thought  Aberdeen  was  in 
Scotland.  Dr.  Ward  lectures  in  Aberdeen  on  the 
Mechanical  theory — and  I can  guess  what  that  is — 
on  the  theory  ot  Evolution — everybody  knows  that 
or  thinks  he  does,  but  I am  almost  floored  by  his 
“ psycophysic  parallelism,”  while  his  “ ordinary 
dualistic  assumption,”  and  his  “ spiritualistic  mon- 
ism,” which  1 am  warned  savors  of  Lotze,  and 
shows  traces  of  the  influence  of  Schopenhauer, 
leaves  me  altogether  without  energy  or  hope.  My 
philosophy  is  evidently  out  of  joint.  It  may  be 
that  the  Aberdeen  man  like  Munsterberger  is  only 
a beginner  in  English  and  that  neither  has  a good 
grip  on  our  mother-tongue.  However,  I lean  to 
another  conclusion,  and  that  is  forced  on  me  by  a 
third  criticism  in  the  same  review,  that  of  a cer- 
tain Marshall,  of  whom  this  delightful  verdict,  in- 
tended to  be  complimentary,  is  given:  “ Mr.  Mar- 
shall’s work  is  the  result  of  fifteen  years  of  study. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  both  his  methods  and  argu- 
ments are  open  to  serious  criticism,  but  if  every 
conclusion  in  the  book  were  untrue , it  would,  never- 
theless be  an  important  contribution  to  modern 
thought.”  ! ! ! There  it  is — methods,  arguments 
and  conclusions  all  bad,  and  yet  they  are  “an  im- 
portant contribution  to  modern  thought.”  This 
is  pretty  hard  on  modern  thought.  After  that 
unless  you  show  me  the  contrary,  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  our  old  methods,  arguments,  conclusions 
and  thoughts  are  best. 


Senex. 
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EDUCATIONAL  NOTES. 


ILL  some  body  translate  this  pedagogical 


utterance?  It  is  taken  from  a review  of 


Natorp’s  “ Socialpaedagogik”  in  the  Educational 
Review  of  March,  1900.  “ Professor  Natorp,” 

says  the  critic,  “ pursues  a different  method.  He 
is  a Kantianer  with  some  variations  and  conse- 
quently seeks  to  deduce  his  principles  and  criter- 
ions  epistemologically.  His  ‘ Socialpaedagogik* 
is  based  on  Katian  epistemology.  The  criterion, 
the  ought,  das  Seinsollende,  or  the  Idea  as  it  is 
called,  is  not  derived  from  the  natural  sciences  nor 
from  Psychology.  These  deal  with  endless  causal 
chains,  and  from  a world  of  cause  and  effect 
there  can  be  no  mention  of  the  ought  or  ideal. 
The  Idea  can  be  derived  alone  from  epistemology. 
In  the  phenomenal  world  of  ideas,  feelings,  and 
volitions,  the  subject  matter  of  psychology, 
causality  is  said  to  reign  supreme.  Hence  the 
ideal  or  the  ought  and  freedom  must  be  postulated 
of  the  noumenal  self.” 

What  rubbish!  No  wonder  that  President 
Wight,  of  the  Schoolmasters’  Association,  waxed 
hot  in  denouncing  the  science  of  pedagogy. 

The  critic  too  says  that  “ Professor  Natorp  sus- 
tains his  reputation  as  a distinguished  thinker.” 
We  are  further  advised  that  the  aforesaid  d.  t. 
*•  concludes  on  epistemological  grounds  that  there 
can  be  no  transcendental  Deity  to  worship,  and 
that  all  dogmatics  must  be  given  up.”  And  yet 
we  are  assured  that  this  insane  treatise  “ forms 
an  important  landmark  in  civilization’s  greatest 
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problem — education.”  We  surrender  uncondi- 
tionally if  this  is  so. 


“The  idea  of  an  education  for  the  State  and  by 
the  State  had  its  origin  in  Pagan  Greece.  It  was 
revived  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
so-called  Reformation,  and  was  especially  valued 
bv  the  French  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. From  France  the  seed  was  scattered  into 
the  different  States  of  Europe  and  was  also  trans- 
ported to  American  soil.” 

This  is  from  a singularly  able  article  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Review  of  Jan.,  1900,  on  the  present 
tendency  towards  State  Education  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  This  system  is  shown  to  be  anti- 
ecclesiastical  from  the  beginning,  and  unavoidably 
a huge  political  machine.  It  is  based  on  the 
Spartan  principle,  that  the  State  has  greater  rights 
than  the  parent  in  the  education  of  children,  and 
as  the  writer  says,  is  merely  revived  paganism. 

It  absolutely  shuts  out  religious  instruction  and 
proposes  to  absorb  all  private  institutions.  In  fact 
it  claims  exclusive  control  of  them  already  and  for 
any  failure  to  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Regents,  it  may  suspend  or  annul  their  charter, 
and  according  to  the  last  educational  law  proposed 
by  Senator  White  may  confiscate  their  property. 
Is  this  not  glorious  for  the  United  States,  the  land 
of  Liberty  ? 


From  the  way  the  enemies  of  Catholic  education 
talk,  one  might  fancy  that  the  claims  of  the  Church 
to  educate  her  children  was  an  encroachment  on 
the  rights  of  the  State.  The  boot  is  in  reality  on 
the  other  foot.  Up  to  the  Reformation,  education 
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was  always  left  in  the  control  of  the  Church.  It  pas- 
sed over  to  the  State  by  a trick.  The  kings  and 
princes  pretended  to  possess  episcopal  powers  and 
so  legislatedon  education.  They  were  as  Luther 
said,  “ make-shift  bishops.”  Doubtless  their  educa- 
tion was  a make-shift  also.  Hence,  says  the  Educa- 
tional Reviezv,  March,  1900,  (page  215),  “ It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  the  earlier  educational  decrees  of  the 
Electorate  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia  are  given  out  by  the  head  of  the  State  as 
civil  ruler  or  as  summits  episcopusR  In  other 
words,  a royal  swindle  was  committed.  Not  until 
late  in  the  19th  century  did  the  English  Bishops 
relinquish  the  monopoly  of  education  which  they 
claimed  in  that  country.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  the 
State  has  seized  educational  authority  just  as  it  ap- 
propriates ecclesiastical  property. 

In  America  the  same  state  of  things  obtained  to 
a certain  extent.  “It  was  under  the  quasi-theocracy 
of  the  early  colonial  times  that  our  institutions  of 
learning  were  established.”  Their  object  in  the 
quaint  phrase  of  the  day  was  “ to  circumvent  the  de- 
vices of  Satan.”  They  were  thoroughly  ecclesias- 
tical. In  fact  the  cap  and  gown  which  college  boys 
and  girls  affect  are  the  remnants  of  old  cassocks 
and  birettas. 

Our  New  England  Latin  schools  became  State 
schools  through  negligence  and  not  because  of  any 
disregard  for  learning.  The  students  were  drifting 
off  to  Unitarian  Harvard,  and  the  staunch  old  Pur- 
itans preferred  correct  doctrine  to  supposed  learn- 
ing. Then  the  State  entered  into  possession,  and 
thus,  even  in  our  own  country  the  State  has  inher- 
ited ecclesiastical  property,  a circumstance  which 
should  prevent  it  from  belittling  or  persecuting 
its  benefactors. 
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At  a meeting  of  the  Schoolmasters’  Association 
in  New  York  a short  time  ago,  John  G.  Wight 
“ considerably  surprised  his  hearers  ” bv  an  attack 
on  the  “ Science  of  Pedagogy.”  He  declared  that 
“ it  had  no  settled  principles,  its  terminology  was 
greatly  confused,  and  even  if  everything  connected 
with  if  were  understood  and  mastered,  there  was 
no  guarantee  that  one  would  thereby  become  a 
good  teacher.  It  was  noticeable  that  the  most 
successful  educators  had  written  little  about  edu- 
cation.” In  his  opinion,  for  the  generality  of 
teachers  the  time  spent  in  the  recondite  philosophy 
of  education  and  psychology  would  be  better 
spent  in  reading  Balzac’s  novels. 

At  the  same  meeting  a report  was  made  recom- 
mending “ uniformity  in  the  entrance  examinations 
to  universities.  As  a beginning,  uniformity  in 
examinations  in  Latin  was  suggested.  If  this  were 
successful  the  way  would  be  open  to  uniformity 
in  all  subjects.” 

As  Columbia  has  since  then  announced  that 
Latin  is  not  necessary  for  admission  to  its  Univer- 
sity course,  these  poor  schoolmasters  are  again 
at  sea. 


I n establishing  State  education  in  France,  Napo- 
leon declared  : “ My  principal  aim  is  to  secure  the 
means  for  directing  political  and  moral  opinions. 
All  schools  belonging  to  the  University  shall  take 
for  the  basis  of  their  teaching  loyalty  to  the 
Emperor,  to  the  imperial  monarchy  and  to  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty.” 

What  degradation  for  a people  to  be  subjected 
to  such  tyranny  ! Disguise  the  fact  as  we  may  by 
ridiculous  twaddle  about  the  liberality  of  our 
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democratic  form  of  government,  the  whole  purpose 
of  exclusive  governmental  control  of  schools  in 
any  country,  is  to  perpetuate  the  hold  of  the  politi- 
cal party  that  happens  to  be  in  power.  This  dan- 
ger is  so  great  in  State  schools  that  a writer  in 
the  Educational  Review  of  March,  1900,  declares 
that  because  of  this  danger  to  public  schools, 
private  schools  and  universities  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with.  “ If  they  did  not  exist  the  public 
welfare  would  demand  their  establishment,  for 
times  will  inevitably  appear  in  our  national  life 
when  the  immediate  pressure  of  government  con- 
trol will  unduly  restrain  our  State  institutions.” 


Marion  Crawford  discusses  in  the  New  York 
Journal  the  question  : “ Does  Education  Dimin- 

ish Crime?” 

“ He  does  not  deal  with  the  problem  very  pro- 
foundly, or  at  great  length,  but  in  his  short 
article  there  are  some  observations  well  worth 
careful  consideration.  He  does  not  say  it  in  so 
many  words,  but  he  leaves  the  reader  to  infer 
that  education — at  least  that  particular  form  and 
direction  of  it  which  began  with  the  nineteenth 
century — does  not  diminish  crime.  The  direction 
of  education  is  how  to  make  money  as  soon  as 
possible,  that  one  may  live  in  the  Nirvana  of  idle- 
ness. The  man  who  has  had  what  is  commonly 
called  an  education  ‘ has  acquired  the  small  learn- 
ing necessary  to  indulge  himself  in  reading  the 
worst,  the  vilest,  the  most  degrading,  the  most 
criminal  literature  that  has  ever  disgraced  the 
name  of  civilization.  Therein  he  may  learn,  and 
often  does  learn,  how  to  commit  any  crime  what- 
ever, with  the  latest  improvements  of  science  and 
with  ever-increasing  chances  of  success.’  ” 

The  education  here  referred  to  is  of  course  that 
from  which  all  religious  and  moral  training  has 
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been  excluded.  Knowledge  after  all  is  only  an 
instrumentand  itsuse  for  good  orevil  is  determined 
by  the  discipline  which  the  character  has  been 
Subjected  to.  It  is  a delusion  to  think  that  mere 
school  learning  is  at  all  necessary  for  a good  life, 
and  Mr.  Crawford  calls  attention  to  an  important, 
though  not  generally  known  fact,  noted  by  those 
who  live  in  the  less  educated  districts  of  Europe, 
“ that  the  most  honest,  moral,  trustworthy  and 
industrious  workmen  are  those  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write.” 


A writer  in  the  New  York  Times , April  13,  1900, 
states  in  this  fashion  the  difficulty  of  teaching 
morality  in  the  public  schools  independently  of 
religion  : 

“ Of  course,  Mr.  B.  means  by  morality  that  some 
acts  are  morally  good,  and  other  acts  are  morally 
evil,  and  likewise  he  means  by  acts,  human  acts,  acts 
which  a man  is  master  of,  to  do  or  not  to  do.  The 
teacher,  therefore,  must  instruct  the  children  thus  : 
‘Children,  you  ought  to  do  this,  and  you  ought  not 
do  that.’  Suppose  a bright  boy  should  ask  the 
teacher  : ‘ Why  ought  I do  this  ? and  why  ought  I 
not  do  that  ? ’ or,  in  other  words,  ‘ On  what  are  the 
laws  of  morality  based?  ’ Do  they  include  the  idea 
of  God  ? If  so,  do  they  include  God’s  expressed 
will  to  punish  those  who  do  not  obey  the  laws  of 
morality  ? Is  not  the  child  entitled  to  know  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  ? If  the  1 laws  of  morality  ’ in- 
clude the  reason  of  such  laws,  and  the  reason  of  such 
laws  includes  the  idea  of  God,  are  w'e  not  at  once  in 
the  domain  of  religion  ? If  the  law's  of  morality  do 
not  include  the  idea  of  God,  will  Mr.  B.  kindly  pre- 
pare a treatise  on  morality  up  to  date?  If  they 
include  the  idea  of  God,  how  much  of  God  or  His 
will  must  the  teacher  teach  the  child  ? How  much 
must  the  teacher  know  about  God,  His  will,  His 
works  ? From  what  source  is  the  teacher  to  derive 
his  knowledge  of  such  truths  ? Suppose  the  bright 
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boy  should  ask  : ‘ Why  must  I believe  to  be  true 
what  you  say  ? ’ What  would  Mr.  Teacher  say  ? 

“ I fear  Mr.  B.  did  not  think  of  all  this.  Yet  the 
solution  of  the  whole  question  hangs  on  these  very 
pertinent  questions.  Who  is  fit  to  answer  these 
questions,  the  minister  of  God,  or  a public  school 
ma’am  at  $500  a year  ? ” 


A certain  Saint-Genix,  who  ought  to  drop  his 
prefix  of  saint,  writes  a furious  article  in  the  Con- 
temporary for  March,  on  “ Roman  Catholic  Feti- 
chism,  ” in  which  he  coolly  recommends  the  con- 
fiscation of  100,000,000  francs  worth  of  property 
which  belong  to  the  teaching  orders  in  F ranee. 
Money  is  the  fetish  of  men  of  that  ilk.  The  curious 
part  of  it  is,  that  in  the  paragraph  following  that 
pious  proposal  he  says  that  the  schools  taught  by 
religious  orders  “ are  more  successful  than  those  in 
the  control  of  their  lay  competitors,  and  more  de- 
serving of  success.”  “ Lay  instruction,”  he  contin- 
ues, “ is  purely  mechanical;  that  given  by  the 
Congregations  living  and  human.  Both  aim  at 
cramming,  but  the  religious  teachers  do  their 
work  efficiently  and  successfully  ; their  rivals  with 
a degree  of  slovenliness  that  is  incredible.”  And 
yet  he  wants  to  suppress  them  ! You  are  not  logi- 
cal nor  patriotic  Saint-Genix.  What  has  upset  the 
good  man’s  reasoning  powers  appears  to  be  some 
silly  letters  that  indiscreet  devotees  have  been 
writing  to  Le  Propagatenr  about  the  favors  St. 
Joseph  obtained  for  them.  Some  of  the  women 
ought  to  beseech  and  besiege  Saint  Joseph  for 
Saint-Genix. 


“A  valuable  article  appeared  recently  in  The 
Yale  Daily  News  on  the  question  of  athletic  vic- 
tories affecting  the  sizes  of  the  classes  entering  Yale. 
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The  result  of  the  investigation  is  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  statement  frequently  made  that  ath- 
letic victories  mean  an  increased  attendance.  The 
worst  athletic  year  in  Yale’s  annals — 1898 — was  fol- 
lowed by  an  increase  in  both  the  Academic  and  Scien- 
tific classes,  the  former  being  the  largest  one  that  has 
ever  come  to  Yale.  On  the  other  hand,  the  year  1895 
shows  the  greatest  decrease  in  the  entering  classes, 
and  this  is  after  two  successful  athletic  years,  in  one 
of  which  Yale  was  victorious  in  every  branch  of 
college  sports.” 

This  conclusion  however  does  not  seem  to  be 
anything  but  a narrow  provincial  idea,  for  Presi- 
dent Schurman  of  Cornell,  in  an  address  to  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  March  19th,  in 
Chickering  Hall,  New  York,  told  his  audience  that 
he  saw  many  splendid  athletes  in  the  Philippines 
whom,  he  was  sure,  the  American  colleges  would 
compete  for.  Perhaps  it  was  only  a sly  way  of 
condemning  the  athletic  craze.  On  the  other  hand 
these  athletic  Filipinos  may  be  their  country’s 
hope  for  higher  education. 


England  set  an  example  of  noble  generosity  — 
was  it  not  rather  a decent  sense  of  justice? — in  al- 
lotting $3,000,000  to  its  parochial  schools. 

W.  F.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  says  of  that  act  that  “ it  was  felt  it 
would  greatly  increase  the  ecclesiastical  influence 
on  school  matters,  and  such  appears  to  be  its  out- 
come.” What  a jaunty  way  of  making  a mis-state- 
ment! Who  felt  it?  The  English?  Evidently 
not.  They  gave  the  money.  How  does  he  know 
that  increase  of  ecclesiastical  influence  was  the 
outcome?  He  doesn’t  know.  He  cautiously 
says  “ it  appears.”  As  ecclesiastical  influence 
alone  is  able  to  inject  some  morality  into  public 
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school  teaching-,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  in- 
crease only  appears.  What  a blessing  to  all  con- 
cerned if  the  increase  were  real  ! 


Educational  fanatics  are  trying  on  the  Hindoos 
the  same  wild  methods  of  instruction  that  are  so 
disastrous  elsewhere.  According  to  the  London 
Tablet , March  17th,  “ the  system  of  education  in 
India  whether  middle  or  higher  is  thoroughly  rot- 
ten. Its  ideals  and  methods  are  all  wrong,  un- 
natural and  unsuited  to  the  country  and  people. 
Examination  papers,  it  appears,  are  sold  to  can- 
didates before  they  are  set.  Boys  leave  school 
with  tons  of  self-conceit,  no  religious  convictions, 
and  no  knowledge  or  education.”  No  wonder 
“ Educationalists,”  as  the  Tablet  calls  them,  “ are 
in  a state  of  despair.  The  result  of  our  deplorable 
system  or  godless  system  of  pseudo-education 
cannot  yet  be  fully  foreseen,  but  will  constitute  one 
of  the  gravest  dangers  threatening  that  vast  coun- 
try and  the  welfare  of  its  population.”  Of  course 
it  will,  and  in  America  more  than  in  India,  for  we 
are  not  so  slow. 


The  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  of  March  19th,  in  a re- 
view of  a book  on  the  “ History  of  Education,” 
condemns  “ the  unstinted  praise  that  is  given  to 
modern  school  books  and  modern  systems  of  edu- 
cation. Compared  with  the  older  books,  the  im- 
pression that  any  cultivated  man  will  get  from 
them  is  that  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  meagre- 
ness. There  has  been  improvement  but  not  pure  im- 
provement.” 

“ The  old  books  were  written  by  large  men  of  rich 
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spiritual  culture  and  superabundant  learning: 
the  new  ones  are  written  by  professional  ‘ edu- 
cators’ trained  to  a most  mechanical  Understanding 
of  some  Herbartian  system  of  pedagogics.  It  is 
enough  to  enter  a modern  school-room  and  see 
how  these  systems  are  applied,  with  the  very 
minimum  of  genuine  reflection  and  good  sense  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  to  understand  at  once  why 
it  is  that  the  rising  generation  produce  upon  men 
now,  in  the  afternoon  of  life,  such  an  impression  of 
feebleness.” 

Would  that  many  might  look  at  this  serious 
matter  with  the  eyes  of  this  wise  critic  ! 


Some  enthusiastic  and  progressive  “ educator,” 
proposes  to  furnish  lunch  to  public  school  children. 
Whereupon  a newspaper  scribe  is  moved  to  ask  : 
“Why  not  furnish  lunch  to  the  families  also?” 
Why  not?  The  State  may  do  one  as  well  as  the 
other.  With  this  arrangement  schools  will  be  lit- 
tle better  than  poor-houses  and  respectable  people 
will  begin  to  rebel  like  the  old  woman  in  England 
who  resented  even  the  innovation  of  free  schools. 
“ I won’t  have  nothing  to  do  with  ’em.  I was 
never  a porpus  and  my  children  won’t  be  porpuses 
neither  ” 


The  Public  Ledger  of  Philadelphia  combats  the 
idea  that  there  is  a decline  of  religious  life  in  the 
College.  “ Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  students  in 
one  were  Christians,  fifty  in  another,  and  so  on.” 
Did  it  expect  the  students  to  avow  themselves 
Buddhists  or  Pagans  ? To  be  a nominal  Christian 
is  a poor  measure  of  religious  life.  Besides,  what 
about  the  remaining  per  cent  who  didn’t  even 
admit  that  much  ? Or  is  the  word  £ Christian’ 
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taken  here  as  synonymous  with  the  frequentation 
of  church  and  with  active  church  work  ? “ From 

Harvard  and  Princeton,  ” we  are  told,  “ the  reports 
are  less  definite.”  For  one  of  these  seats  of  learn- 
ing- the  reports  from  other  sources  than  the  Public 
Ledger  are  distressingly  “ definite.” 


“ President  Harper  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
impelled  by  the  frequent  reports  of  poor  class  work 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  glee,  mandolin 
and  banjo  clubs,  yesterday  declared  the  clubs  dis- 
banded for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  immediate  re- 
sult of  the  proclamation  of  President  Harper  was  a 
complete  dissolution  of  the  organizations  and  the  can- 
cellation of  dates  where  the  clubs  had  arranged  con- 
certs for  their  annual  spring  vacation  trip.  The 
edict  of  the  president  will  also  put  an  end  to  the 
plans  of  the  musical  organizations  to  make  a tour  of 
the  South  in  May,  as  contemplated.” 

This  is  creditable  to  Chicago,  and  comforting 
to  the  general  public,  which  was  compelled  to 
listen  to  this  alleged  music  out  of  love  for  Alma 
Mater. 


Rabbi  Hirsch  preached  in  the  Appleton  Chapel, 
Harvard,  March  25th.  It  is  a curious  kind  of 
Christianity  that  prevails  in  Harvard.  How  its 
old  Puritan  founders  must  have  shivered  in  their 
graves  when  the  Jewish  Rabbi  spoke  of  the  need 
of  a spiritual  life. 


The  President  of  the  Schoolmasters’  Association 
said  the  other  day  that  it  would  be  better  to  read 
a novel  of  Balzac  than  to  attempt  to  master  some 
of  the  pedagogical  stuff  that  is  inflicted  on  the 
teachers  of  the  present  day.  Judging  from  the 
following  excerpt  from  the  ‘novelist  the  worthy 
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President  has  sound  views.  “ Religiouse  ducation,” 
says  Balzac,  “is  the  great  principle  of  the  life  of 
society ; th|j  only  means  of  diminishing  the  total 
of  evil,  and  augmenting  the  total  of  good  in  human 
life.  Thought,  the  foundation  of  all  good  and  all 
evil,  cannot  be  disciplined,  controlled  and  directed 
except  by  religion.”  That  is  good  for  Balzac. 


It  is  comforting  to  find  in  Lecky’s  “ History  of 
European  Morals,”  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  2,3),  that  “ the 
school  ot  philosophers  which  culminated  in  Utili- 
tarianism was  on  the  whole  profoundly  immoral.” 
And  yet  Lecky  found  no  refuge  in  any  other 
philosophy  but  Rationalism,  which  he  admits  at 
the  end  of  his  second  volume  of  the  “ History  of 
Rationalism,”  “ was  a failure,  as  it  opened  the 
door  to  Materialism  and  Pessimism  and  eliminated 
everything  heroic  in  a man’s  character.”  He 
wasn’t  honest  enough  to  turn  to  what  alone  is  sound 
and  satisfying,  viz  ; Catholic  philosophy. 


Dr.  Sidney  Sherwood  in  his  Tract  on  the  “ Ori- 
gin, History  and  Present  Organization  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,”  which  has 
been  issued  as  a Regents’  Bulletin,  speaks  of  New 
York’s  State-education  as  a step  towards  “that 
fair  old  Platonic  ideal  of  an  education  by  the  State 
and  for  the  State.  It  is  a revival  of  the  Greek 
State-idea  as  against  the  Romish  Church-idea.  It 
is  a revolt  against  ecclesiasticism  ; against  the  idea 
of  authority  is  opposed  the  idea  of  liberty.” 

This  is  very  frank  and  we  ought  to  know  what 
to  expect  from  people  who  talk  about  Paganism 
which  they  prefer  to  the  “ Romish  Church."  It  is 
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ominous  that  it  was  embodied  in  the  Regents’ 
Report. 

The  result  of  undue  haste  in  education  was  well 
expressed  by  the  President  of  Oberlin,  who  was 
asked  by  a young  man  how  to  get  through  the 
college  course  quickly.  “ That  depends,”  he  said, 
“ on  what  you  want  to  become.  Almighty  God 
takes  years  to  make  an  oak,  but  he  makes  a squash 
in  a few  months.” 


The  Tribune  of  March  17th,  notes  a radical  de- 
parture in  Yale  in  the  abrogation  of  philosophy 
in  the  Senior  year.  “ On  the  other  hand  a De- 
partment of  Forrestry  was  created.”  Is  this  one 
more  step  from  the  domain  of  mind  to  the  primi- 
tive woods  ? 
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ST.  PATRICK’S  DAY  PLAY. 

THE  familiar  legend  of  ‘‘  Rip  Van  Winkle  ” has 
been  invested  with  a new  interest  for  the 
students  of  old  St.  John’s  at  Fordham  since 
Patrick’s  Day  of  the  present  year  of  grace,  as 
on  the  evening  of  that  day  the  boys  of  the  Second 
Division  created  that  renewed  interest  by  giving 
a delightful  dramatic  representation,  the  central 
figure  of  which  was  Washington  Irving’s  legend- 
ary hero. 

The  story  as  outlined  on  the  college  stage  was 
in  some  respects  different  from  that  narrated  by 
that  “ Truthful  Jeems”  of  local  historic  fame, 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  The  following  is  the 
version  presented.  The  scene  opens  in  a village 
situated  in  that  section  of  country  bordering  on  the 
Hudson  River  generally  known  as  “ The  Cat- 
skills,”  or  as  the  old  Dutch  settlers — the  “ Kaat- 
skills.”  Derrick  V an  Clausen,  Burgomaster  of  the 
village,  like  many  of  the  bank  presidents  and 
cashiers  of  our  own  times,  had  speculated  in  trust 
funds  confided  to  him  in  his  official  capacity  and 
lost.  Ruin  stares  him  in  the  face,  but  at  the  criti- 
cal moment,  and  before  the  dreaded  exposure 
could  take  place,  his  son  Herman  Van  Clausen  sug 
gests  a plan  by  which  the  threatened  disgrace  and 
loss  would  be  averted. 

Among  the  residents  of  the  village  was  one  of 
those  happy-go-lucky  individuals  sometimes  to  be 
met  with,  Rip  Van  Winkle  by  name.  Rip  had  a 
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wholesome  abhorrence  of  work,  and  as  a conse- 
quence, his  home  was  a poor  one  and  his  children 
always  in  a more  or  less  state  of  want.  An  aunt 
of  his  young-  son  left  the  bulk  of  her  fortune  to  the 
child — affectionately  called  “ little  Rip” — and  the 
plan  of  relief  concocted  between  Burgomaster 
Clausen  and  his  son  Herman  was  that  the  Burgo- 
master should  induce  Rip  to  sign  a mutual  agree- 
ment that  their  respective  sons  should  form  a 
partnership  within  twenty  years  from  the  date  of 
the  signature  of  the  agreement,  either  of  the  pros- 
pective partners’  parents  being  at  liberty  to  annul 
the  agreement  within  that  period  with  the  penal- 
ty of  forfeiture  of  his  property  to  the  other  pros- 
pective partner.  Rip  consents  to  the  plan  with 
the  proviso  that  one  day  over  the  twenty  years  be 
made  the  limit,— in  other  words,  the  term  was  to  be 
twenty  years  and  a day,  and  Burgomaster  Van 
Clausen  gives  Rip  his  house  rent  free  during  the 
continuance  of  the  contract.  The  papers  were 
duly  signed  and  each  party  furnished  with  a du- 
plicate. 

But  the  arrangement  proved  an  unfortunate  one 
for  Rip  when  it  was  discovered  at  home  that 
“ little  Rip,”  was  to  be  transferred  to  other 
guardianship,  ending  in  the  expulsion  of  Rip  from 
his  home  with  nothing  but  his  dog  and  gun,  in  the 
face  of  a violent  storm.  It  was  this  which  led  to 
his  meeting  in  the  Catskill  Mountains  with  Hend- 
rick  Hudson  and  his  goblin  crew,  with  the  details 
of  which  every  one  is  more  or  less  acquainted, 
including  his  long  sleep  of  twenty  years,  awaken- 
ing from  which  and  reaching  the  village  in  time 
to  annul  the  contract,  to  the  fulfilment  of  which 
Young  Rip  was  averse.  This  furnished  the  “ Ar- 
gument ” of  the  play  and  the  cast  worked  out  the 
details  in  a most  admirable  manner. 
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The  role  of  Rip  Van  Winkle , the  leading  one  in 
the  piece  and  around  which  under  every  circum- 
stance the  main  interest  centres,  was  borne  by  Mr. 
John  Diliun,  ’oo,  who  so  creditably  sustained 
that  of  Shy  lock  in  the  “Merchant  of  Venice”  at 
Thanksgiving.  His  Rip  added  fresh  laurels  for  his 
impersonation  of  the  part  was  admirable.  He  had 
evidently  formed  his  ideal  of  the  character  be- 
forehand and  from  first  to  last  he  worked  out  that 
ideal  to  perfection  and  to  the  great  pleasure  of  the 
writer  and  others  who  were  present.  As  the 
jovial  frequenter  of  the  village  inn,  with  an  in- 
satiate desire  to  drink  on  every  occasion  possible 
to  the  good  health  of  his  friends  and  their  families, 
wishing  them  long  life  and  happiness,  he  could 
not  well  be  excelled.  When  driven  out  from  his 
home  in  the  midst  of  a wild  mountain  storm,  he 
endeavors  to  make  the  best  of  it  with  no  friend 
but  his  faithful  dog,  but  the  lonesome  situation 
notwithstanding  his  elastic  temperament  gets 
the  better  of  him  and  the  transition  from  his 
habitually  gay  and  careless  manner  to  that  of  a 
realization  of  the  fact  of  being  a homeless  wan- 
derer was  touchingly  portrayed  by  Mr.  Dillon. 
His  meeting  with  the  silent  dwarf  in  the  moun- 
tains, his  assuming  the  task  of  carrying  the  keg  of 
enchanted  liquor,  which  he  subsequently  dispenses 
in  the  cavern  to  Hendrick  Hudson  and  his  silent 
crew,  his  tasting  and  eventually  drinking  some  of 
the  beverage,  and  the  sinking  into  the  sleep  which 
lasted  twenty  years,  were  all  enacted  with  a fidelity 
and  apparent  reality  which  were  creditable  in  the 
highest  degree  to  his  natural  genius. 

The  awakening  of  Rip  at  the  end  of  his  long 
sleep  was  marked  by  some  splendid  stage  business. 
The  stiffness  of  the  limbs  consequent  on  old  age  and 
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the  supposed  length  of  time  in  a recumbent 
position,  the  difficulty  of  reaching  an  erect  posture 
were  well  simulated,  and  the  metamorphosis 
effected  in  his  appearance  to  correspond  with  the 
change  of  twenty  years,  was  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  situation.  His  return  to  the  village  and  his 
bewilderment  at  the  changes  wrought,  as  he  sup- 
posed, in  one  night,  his  inability  to  comprehend  the 
existing  conditions,  and  the  lapse  from  the  free  and 
easy  Rip  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  play  to  the  bewild- 
ered and  unrecognized  old  man  at  that  later  stage, 
were  all  brought  out  by  Mr.  Dillon  in  a way  which 
evoked  well  earned  plaudits  and  in  theatrical 
parlance  “ brought  down  the  house.  ” 

But  while  the  impersonation  of  Rip  is,  as  always, 
the  central  point  of  attraction,  Mr.  Dillon  was  well 
supported  by  the  other  members  of  the  cast.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Blauvelt  made  an  excellent  Wonver  Ver- 
planck , father-in-law  of  Rip,  who  drove  the  latter 
from  his  home  ; and  Mr.  W.  J.  Hinchliffe,  as 
Nicholas  Vedder,  a typical  Dutchman,  Rip’s  boon 
companion,  showed  an  excellent  appreciation  of 
the  character.  Mr.  Whitney  Eckert  made  a very 
creditable  Derrick  Van  Clausen  (Burgomaster),  Mr. 
Selden  B.  McLaughlin  as  his  son  Herman , Mr. 
F.  X.  Sigginsas  “ Little  Rip,  ” and  Mr.  Edward  J. 
O’Brien  as  Knickerbocker , made  an  excellent  im- 
pression as  showing  ability  of  no  com  mon  order,  and 
each  member  of  the  cast  contributed  very  mater- 
ially to  bring  eclat  to  the  Division’s  dramatic  effort. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  programme 
was  the  scene  in  the  mountain  cavern  with  Hen- 
drick Hudson  (Mr.  Andrew  J.  Ewald  ) tand  his 
actors  in  dumb  show  silently  playing  cards,  nine- 
pins, etc.,  and  all  moving  about  as  noiselessly  as 
mice.  The  scenic  illusions,  particularly  the  cav- 
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era,  were  admirable  in  character  and  appropriate- 
ness, and  the  changes  of  scenes  throughout  the 
entire  performance,  under  the  influence  of  instan- 
taneous darkening  of  the  stage  and  house  while 
the  scenes  were  being  shifted,  were  effected  with 
commendable  rapidity  and  precision. 

The  piece  was  particularly  well  put  on  the  stage 
and  worked  without  a single  perceptible  hitch. 
The  scenery  and  decorative  surroundings,  includ- 
ing costumes,  were  all  in  perfect  keeping,  and 
to  us  who  sat  outside  the  footlights  everything 
that  came  within  our  range  of  vision  was  deserv- 
ing of  nothing  but  generous  and  unstinted  praise. 

The  music  furnished  by  the  College  orchestra 
under  direction  of  Professor  Halm,  with  its  Pat- 
rick’s Day  flavor,  was  not  the  least  of  the  pleasure 
of  the  evening,  and  taken  as  a whole,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  boys  of  the  Second  Division  on  this 
occasion  was  well  calculated  to  win  golden  opinions 
from  a delighted  and  appreciative  audience. 

Spectator. 

THE  SENIOR  DEBATE. 

The  Semi-annual  Debate  of  the  Senior  Debating 
Society  was  held  Sunday  evening,  March  nth. 
The  Rev.  Vice-President  together  with  several 
other  members  of  the  Faculty  graced  the  occasion 
by  their  presence.  A large  body  of  students  also 
attended.  President  Larkin,  ’oo,  announced  the 
question  of  debate  : “ Resolved,  that  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
United  States.”  The  debaters  were  Messrs. 
Dunnigan,  ’oo,  and  Kilroe,  ’oo,  for  the  negative  ; 
and  Messrs.  Downes,  ’oo,  and  Dillon,  ’oo,  for  the 
affirmative. 

At  first  the  noble  deeds  of  Washington,  Web- 
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ster,  and  their  colleagues  were  brought  forth  and 
their  opinions  of  Great  Britian  given  to  the  house. 
It  seemed  that  these  opinions  varied  according  to 
the  side  of  the  question  the  debater  was  on.  One 
of  the  gentlemen  brought  George  Washington 
from  his  tomb  at  Mt.  Vernon  right  into  our  midst  ; 
another  painted  the  glorious  Stars  and  Stripes 
before  our  eyes,  while  a third  spread  the  great 
old  bald-headed  eagle  over  the  continent  from  San 
Francisco  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Before  long, 
however,  the  question  developed  into  a heated 
argument  concerning  the  late  action  of  Great 
Britian  in  South  Africa.  The  many  arguments 
were  brought  forth  in  such  a masterly  manner 
that  it  was  impossible  for  President  Larkin  to 
render  a decision  and  the  debate  was  declared 
drawn. 

MR.  WOOLLETT'S  READING. 

ON  Wednesday  afternoon  March,  14th,  Mr.  Svd. 
ney  Woollett  entertained  us  by  rendering  a 
series  of  “ Selections”  from  various  authors. 
The  following  pieces  were  rendered:  “ The  Village 
Blacksmith,”  “The  Monk  Felix,”  and  “ The 
Skeleton  in  Armor,”  by  Longfellow  ; “ Herve 
Riel,”  bv  Browning  ; “ The  Dream  of  Eugene 
Aram,”  by  Hood  ; “ The  Raven,”  by  Poe ; 

“ Betsy  and  I are  out,”  and  “ How  Betsy  and  I 
made  up,”  by  Carlton  ; “ Flora  McFlimsy,”  by 
Butler. 


James  A.  Treacy,  ’oo. 


RE  SOL  U LIONS.  3 8 r 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  JUNIOR  CLASS 


OF 

ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE,  FORDHAM, 

NEW  YORK. 

Whereas, 

It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  His  divine  wisdom 
to  call  unto  Himself  the  beloved  mother  of  our 
dear  classmate  and  friend,  Richard  Harrington, 
and 

Whereas, 

While  humbly  bowing  to  the  will  of  God  we 
nevertheless  feel  how  keen  must  be  our  class- 
mate’s grief  in  losing  so  beloved  and  affectionate 
a mother,  be  it 

Resolved , 

That  we  extend  to  our  dear  classmate  in  his  time 
of  bereavement  our  heartfelt  sympathy  ; and  that 
we  receive  Holy  Communion  in  a body  for  the 
repose  of  the  departed  soul,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved , 

That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  our 
classmate  and  that  they  be  published  in  the 
Fordham  Monthly. 

fJoHN  J.  O’Donoiiue, 
Committee  of  Junior  Class  <j  bSriJard^/duffy, 
[Henry  Heide,  Jr. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  FRESHMAN 
CLASS  OF  ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE,  FORDHAM, 
NEW  YORK. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  God,  our  Father,  in  His  divine  wis- 
dom to  call  unto  Himself  the  brother  of  our  es- 
teemed class-mate  and  friend  Emmett  Rogers,  and 
Whereas,  While  humbly  bowing  to  the  will  of  God  we  never- 


Resolved , 

theless  feel  how  sad  it  must  be  to  our  classmate 
to  lose  one  so  dear  as  a brother,  be  it 

That  we  extend  to  our  classmate  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  ; and  that  we  receive  Holy  Communion 
in  a body  for  the  repose  of  the  departed  soul,  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved , 

That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  our 
classmate,  and  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Ford- 
ham Monthly. 

t Joseph  W.  Seitz, 

Committee’of  Freshman  Class  j William  J.  Murray, 

(John  J.  O’Rourke. 
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FORDHAMENSIA. 

THE  “ Burning  of  Calculus  ” took  place  on  the 
College  campus  on  Tuesday  evening,  March 
13th. 

The  13th  was  selected  as  the  day  for  the  cere- 
mony by  the  committee  in  charge  as  it  was 
deemed  a most  unlucky  day  for  Mr.  Calculus. 
About  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  members 
of  the  class  appeared  on  the  Quadrangle  ; each 
one  carried  a stock  of  sky-rockets  and  they  cer 
tainly  presented  a most  grotesque  appearance 
marching  through  the  village  streets.  At  the 
head  of  the  procession  rode  the  biggest  man  in 
the  class,  mounted  on  a snow-white  donkey  ; a 
brass-band  of  thirteen  pieces — which  would  have 
put  to  shame  any  German  musicians  in  the  neigh- 
borhood— followed  in  the  wake  of  the  donkey  and, 
needless  to  say,  that  fiery  steed  occasioned  plenty 
of  trouble  for  his  rider  and  also  any  amount  of 
amusement  for  the  by-standers.  Then  followed 
the  class,  thirty-nine  strong,  chanting  funereal 
melodies. 

All  along  the  line  of  march  the  enthusiastic  vil- 
lagers burned  red-light,  and  March  the  thirteenth 
was  undoubtedly  the  “ hottest”  night  Fordham 
has  seen  in  a long  time.  Two  thousand  towns- 
people followed  the  students  back  to  the  college 
campus  where  the  “ saddest”  part  of  the  ceremony 
was  to  be  enacted.  The  Athletic  Field  was  select- 
ed as  the  place  of  torture  and  death. 

The  members  of  the  class  formed  a circle  ; the 
man  who  rode  the  donkey  now  stood  upon  the 
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tired  beast’s  back  and  proclaimed  loudly  to  those 
assembled  that  “for  the  past  six  months  Calculus 
had  had  them  in  his  clutches  ; he  had  tort  ured  them 
in  the  daytime,  racked  their  brains  at  night,  but 
now,  at  last,  the  time  had  come  for  revenge.  Now 
they  were  the  conquerors.”  “ Therefore  men,”  he 
continued,  “ do  your  bloodiest,  tear  him  limb  from 
limb,  or  page  from  page,  and  cast  him  into  the 
fire,  there  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  his  dastard- 
ly deeds.” 

Then  with  a great  shout  the  text-books  were 
piled  in  a heap,  the  torch  applied  ; and  while  the 
flames  rose  on  high  a war-dance  was  begun  and 
continued  until  there  remained  of  “ Mr.  Calculus” 
nothing  but  ashes.  Thus  it  was  that  the  old  man 
met  his  death. 

The  Junior  Debating  Society  was  reorganized 
Sunday  evening,  February  25th.  Mr.  O’Hare, 
S.  J.,  Moderator  of  the  Society,  presided.  Charles 
H oran,  02,  was  unanimously  elected  President. 
The  other  offices  were  filled  as  follows  : Vice-Pres., 
William  McEniry,  ’03  ; Sec.,  Wm.  Hoyt,  ’02  ; Treas., 
Chas.  Murn,  ’03.  The  Society  meets  every  second 
and  fourth  Sunday  of  the  month. 

Rev.  Father  Casten,  S.  J.,  who  is  kindly  remem- 
bered as  our  former  Vice-President,  paid  11s  a 
short  visit  on  March  18th. 

“Rip  Van  Winkle”  was  presented  in  a most 
creditable  manner  by  the  students  of  Junior  Hall 
on  the  evening  of  St.  Patrick’s  Day.  We  extend 
to  them  our  heartiest  congratulations. 

On  Sunday,  March  nth,  the  Senior  Debating 
Society  elected  the  following  new  officers  for  the 
Second  Term  : Corresponding  Secretary,  John  J. 
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Toohey,  ’oo ; Recording  Secretary,  Dennis  J. 
Haggerty,  ’oi  ; Treasurer,  Bernard  J.  Duffy,  ’01. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Library  Associa- 
tion held  Friday  evening  March  2d,  in  Library 
Hall,  the  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve 
for  the  ensuing  term:  Pres.,  James  Kilroe,  ’oo; 
Vice-Pres.,  Dennis  J.  Haggerty, ’01  ;Treas.,  Henry 
A.  Heide,  ’01  and  John  D.  Sullivan,  ’01  ; Sec’s., 
Edward  Mitchell,  ’02  and  William  McEniry,  ’03. 
James  Fay  and  Thomas  Nolan  were  elected  to 
membership.  The  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Secretary  showed  the  Association  to  be  in  a flour- 
ishing condition. 

Mr.  Sydney  Woollett  gave  selections  from  various 
writers  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  March  14th. 
While  reciting  “ Betsy  and  I are  out,”  “ How  Betsy 
and  I made  up,”  and  “ Nothing  to  wear,”  he  was  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  the  applause  and  laughter. 

John  McDonough,  ’02,  has  been  obliged  to  sus- 
pend his  studies  for  the  present  owing  to  ill-health. 

James  S.  McCormick,  1903. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 


The  prospects  of  the  Invincibles  are  looking 
brighter  every  day.  The  Baseball  Team  is  ex- 
pected to  be  even  stronger  than  last  year’s.  The 
candidates  have  been  working  hard  both  in  the 
cage  and  on  the  field  under  the  direction  of  Cap- 
tain W.  J.  Murray,  and  are  fast  getting  into  shape 
for  the  first  game.  The  following  schedule  has 
thus  far  been  arranged  : 
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March 

April 


May 


3I-- 

4-- 

7~ 

8.- 

27. - 

28. - 


Lexington  A.  C.  (Deaf  Mutes)  at  Fordham. 


June 


29. 

5- 

6.- 
12. — 
13 - 
18.— 

19  — 

26.  — 

27. - 
16.— 

A 


St.  Francis  Xavier’s 
Flushing  Fligli  School 
Bronx  Junior  A.  C. 
ivlorris  High  School 
Oaklands 

St.  James’  Academy 


at  Fordham. 
at  Flushing, 
at  Fordham. 
at  Fordham. 
at  Westchester, 
at  Fordham. 


— Riverview  Military  Academy  at  Poughkeepsie 


Lexington  A.  C. 

Betts  Academy 
Bedfords 

N.  Y.  University  Freshmen 

Oaklands 

Englewood  F.  C. 

Bedfords 

Englewood 


at  Fordham. 
at  Stamford,  Conn, 
at  Fordham. 
at  Fordham. 
at  Fordham. 
at  Englewood, 
at  Fordham. 
at  Fordham. 


number  of  other  games  are  pending. 


The  Team  for  this  season  is  as  follows  : V.Heiser, 
and  E.  O’Brien,  Catchers;  C.  Seitz  and  R.  Wool- 
lett,  Pitchers;  C.  Murn,  1st  Base  ; W.  Murray, 
2d  Base  (Capt.)  ; M.  Linnehan,  Short  Stop  ; E. 
Healy,  3d  Base  ; W.  Hinchliffe,  Left  Field  ; J. 
Teevan,  Centre  Field  ; C.  Dady,  Right  Field.  Sub- 
stitute, J.  Radel. 


The  work  of  the  Track  Team  has  thus  far  been 
very  praiseworthy.  Every  afternoon  practice  is 
held  in  the  “ Gym.”  or,  if  the  weather  permits,  out- 
side. 


On  the  tenth  of  March  the  Track  Team  compet- 
ed in  the  Indoor  Games  of  the  Thirteenth  Regi- 
ment Athletic  Association,  and  on  March  the 
Seventeenth  in  the  Columbia  University  Games. 
In  the  Thirteenth  Regt.  Games  the  Relay  Team 
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consisting  of  H.  Ahearn,  E.  O’Connor,  V.  Oldshue, 
and  J.  Fallon,  was  beaten,  but  in  the  100  yds.  dash, 
in  their  trial  heats,  J.  Fallon  and  C.  Seitz  ran  sec- 
ond and  T.  Kelly  and  R.  Cabrera,  third.  In  the 
Columbia  Games  the  Relay  Team  although  enter- 
ed did  not  compete  as  the  coach  thought  they  were 
not  in  good  condition.  In  the  60  yds.  dash,  handi- 
cap, J.  Fallon,  C.  Seitz  and  T.  Kelly  ran  but  did 
not  qualify  for  the  finals. 

In  the  Barnard  School  games  held  on  March 
31st  in  the  71st  Regiment  Armory,  James  Fallon 
won  second  place  in  the  60 'yds.  dash,  making 
the  final  heat  in  6-J  seconds,  thus  breaking  the 
Barnard  School  record  by  1 of  a second.  Charles 
Seitz  won  fourth  place.  In  the  220  yds.  dash, 
James  Fallon  won  third  place  in  the  final  heat  and 
won  the  second  heat  in  27!  seconds.  H.  Ahearn 
was  second,  and  E.  O’Connor  third,  in  the  first 
heat  of  the  220  yds.  run.  In  these  games  our 
boys  scored  six  points  and  won  two  medals. 

Spurred  on  by  the  kind  words  of  Rev.  Father 
Rector  and  Father  Pettit,  let  us  strive  hard  in  all 
branches  ot  Athletics  so  that  we  may  be  successful 
and  merit  their  praises 

On  March  4th,  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
second  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Robert  Emmet, 
a few  of  the  boys  attended  a lecture  on  Ireland 
given  by  the  Hon.  Bourke  Cockran,  and  enjoyed 
it  very  much. 

We  are  very  much  indebted  to  the  bo}  s of  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s  for  their  kindness  in  permitting  us 
to  practise  in  the  Twenty-second  Regt.  Armory, 
and  we  wish  them  all  success  with  their  Track 
Team. 
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The  play  “ Rip  Van  Winkle,”  which  was  given, 
by  the  students  ol  this  Division  on  March  17th 
was  a success  in  every  way.  We  take  this  occa- 
sion to  thank  Mr,  Taaffe,  ’90,  Mr.  Dillon,  ’oo,  and 
Mr.  Daly,  ’00,  for  their  assistance  in  producing  it. 
A neatly  bound  set  of  Shakespeare’s  works  was 
given  to  W.  J.  Murray  for  selling  the  greatest 
number  of  tickets.  A full  account  of  the  Play 
will  be  found  on  another  page  of  the  Monthly. 

Chas.  J.  Murn,  ’03, 

V.  Oldshue,  Eng.,  ’02. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 


Had  the  clerk  of  the  weather  been  at  hand,  we 
would  have  entered  a vigorous  protest  against  the 
recent  snow-fall,  since  it  spoiled  our  baseball 
practice  for  a full  week.  Nevertheless,  we  en- 
joyed it  very  much,  for  the  coasting  it  afforded 
was  the  best  of  the  whole  Winter.  We  could  ride 
from  the  extreme  end  of  the  cornfield  all  the  way 
across  the  lower  field,  even  past  the  big  willow- 
tree. 

The  rain-sodden  snow  sorely  distressed  the  two 
large  pine-trees  in  front  of  our  picturesque  build- 
ing. Their  magnificent  branches  were  bent  almost 
parallel  with  their  trunks  by  the  heavy  crystal 
burden,  so  that  we  feared  they  would  never  again 
return  to  their  former  position.  How  much  of 
its  solemn  and  antique  stateliness  our  building 
would  have  lost  had  these  two  venerable  guardian- 
trees  been  damaged,  which  so  long  have  held 
outstretched  their  beautiful  evergreen  branches 
to  shield  us  from  the  sullen  glare  of  the  summer 
sun  ! Great  then  was  our  joy  when  we  beheld 
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once  more  the  beautiful  trees  restored  to  their 
former  noble  appearance. 

We  regret  very  much  that  we  were  unable  to 
have  our  Field  Day  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day  on  ac- 
count of  the  snow  ; but  we  look  for  one  later  on, 
when  the  air  will  be  balmier,  with  no  chili  winds  to 
nip  the  bare  limbs  of  our  runners.  Meanwhile  the 
Track  Team  has  been  hard  at  work  under  the  care- 
ful direction  of  Mr.  Gerald  Barry,  ’98,  who  has 
so  kindly  volunteered  to  coach  both  our  T rack  and 
Baseball  Teams. 

The  schedule  of  the  Tyros  has  not  yet  been 
completed,  as  many  of  our  former  opponents  have 
not  yet  reorganized,  but  the  outlook  for  a brilliant 
season  is  most  promising.  The  make-up  of  the 
team  has  been  changed  somewhat,  and  isas  follows  : 
Gerald  Beaumont  (captain),  Catcher  ; Nelson  Mur- 
ray, Pitcher  and  2nd  Base  ; Robert  Vila,  1st  Base  ; 
Louis  Maguire,  2nd  Base  and  Pitcher;  Vincent 
Sweeney,  Short  Stop  ; Alfred  Lombard,  3rd  Base  ; 
Leo  Murray,  Left  Field  ; Harry  Dallmeyr,  Centre 
Field;  Manuel  Rodriguez,  Right  Field.  Substi- 
tutes, Oscar  Vila,  Paul  Gleises,  Geo.  McNally. 

The  team  practises  hard  every  afternoon,  and 
deserves  success. 

The  cast  of  characters  for  our  coming  play  is 
soon  to  be  made  known.  All  are  anxious  for  its 
success,  and  hope  to  surpass  the  brilliant  perfor- 
mance of  “ Rip  Van  Winkle,”  given  by  Second 
Division  last  St.  Patrick’s  night. 

Our  private  theatrical  troupe  which  has  been 
performing  at  the  Bowling  Alley  Theatre,  is  still 
flourishing,  their  last  production  being  entitled 
“ A Trip  to  Switzerland.”  The  spectacular  effects 
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of  this  play  were  especially  noteworthy,  the  real 
railroad  wreck  being  received  with  tremendous 
applause.  The  wonderfully  constructed  locomo- 
tive still  remains,  a monument  to  the  ingenuity  and 
skill  of  its  maker,  Master  Roland  Bourke.  The 
sudden  descent  of  one  of  the  actors  from  the  up- 
per chamber  through  the  ceiling,  made  many  fear 
lest  his  histrionic  star  was  also  to  fall  from  its 
firmament,  but  a bruised  nose  and  lip,  and  a dent 
in  the  floor  were  the  only  serious  consequences. 

Upon  the  morning  of  March  25th,  the  Feast  of 
Our  Lady’s  Annunciation,  was  held  the  reception 
of  new  members  into  the  Sodality.  There  were 
nine  postulants  admitted,  viz  : Cecil  Fitch,  Joseph 
Coogan,  Roland  Bourke,  Harry  Dallmeyr,  Ed- 
mund Keville,  Alfred  Lombard,  Vincent  Sweeney, 
Harry  Hewes  and  Albert  Hoffman.  The  Recep- 
tion was  held  in  the  Sodality  Chapel,  which  was 
very  tastefully  decorated  for  the  occasion.  Mass 
was  celebrated  by  Rev.  Fr.  O’Carroll,  at  which 
all  the  sodalists  received  Holy  Communion,  and 
was  followed  by  the  blessing  and  conferring  of 
the  diplomas  of  membership. 

Upon  the  afternoon  of  the  same  beautiful  day, 
the  new  statue  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  re- 
cently placed  in  the  Study  Hall,  was  blessed  by 
Rev.  Father  Rector.  The  ceremony  took  place 
at  2.30  P.  M.,  and  was  preceded  by  a little  academy 
in  honor  of  Our  Lady.  The  exercises  were  very 
devotional,  and  consisted  of  the  following : 

Hymn,  “On  this  day,  O Beautiful  Mother;” 
Essay,  “ Lessons  of  the  Annunciation,”  Gerald  P. 
Beaumont;  Poem,  “ The  Annunciation,”  George 
V.  McNally  ; Duet,  “ Ave  Maris  Stella,”  Masters 
Wm.  Fallon  and  Edw.  Devlin  ; Hymn,  “ It  is  the 
Name  of  Mary  ; ” Reading,  “ Mary,  our  Mother,” 
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Edward  F.  Devlin  ; “ A Letter  to  our  Heavenly 
Mother,”  Alfred  E.  Lombard  ; Hymn,  “ Macula 
non  est  in  Te.” 

After  this  programme  had  been  concluded,  Rev. 
Fr.  Rector  gave  us  a beautiful  address,  in  which 
he  complimented  the  speakers  upon  their  compo- 
sitions, making  especial  mention  of  the  charming 
letter,  written  and  read  by  Alfred  Lombard. 
After  the  address,  the  statue  was  blessed,  and  the 
singing  of  the  “ Magnificat  ” concluded  the  cere- 
mony 

Quite  a number  of  visitors  were  present,  and  all 
admired  the  beauty  of  the  statue,  as  well  as  the 
taste  displayed  in  the  decorations.  May  this  image 
of  Our  Lady  looking  down  upon  us  in  our  studies 
be  a source  of  light  and  and  grace  to  us,  and  an 
incentive  to  serious  work. 


Robert  Vila.. 


AMONG  THE  OLD  BOYS. 
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THE  Jouin  Memorial  Fund  continues  to  in- 
crease and  the  prospects  are  that  the  desired 
sum,  One  Thousand  Dollars,  will  soon  be  re- 
alized. The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
Alumni. 

Dear  Sir  : — The  Jouin  Memorial  Committee  is 
pleased  to  announce  that  up  to  date  it  has  received 
subscriptions  for  the  Medal  Fund  amounting  to 
about  Six  Hundred  Dollars. 

As  some  may  not  have  received  a copy  of  the 
appeal,  or  after  receiving  it  put  it  aside  for  future 
consideration  and  have  forgotten  it,  the  Committee 
takes  this  opportunity  of  calling  it  to  your  notice 
again  and  asks  you  kindly  to  notify  the  Treasurer 
of  your  intention. 

Come,  Fordham  boys,  extend  a helping  hand  so 
that  the  necessary  amount,  One  Thousand  Dollars, 
may  be  in  bank  before  the  Annual  Alumni  Ban- 
quet, April  16th. 

Sincerely  in  Christ, 

Mgr.  Joseph  F.  Mooney,  V.  G.,  Chairman. 

Richard  S.  Treacy,  Treas., 

263  West  42d  Street,  N.  Y. 

The  following  are  the  subscribers,  thus  far; 
Rt.  Rev.  John  M.  Farley,  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Mooney, 
V.G.,  Rev.  Patrick  McGovern,  Rev.  Henry  Brann, 
D.  D.,  V.  Rev.  Wm.  McNulty,  Rev.  Jas.  Flood, 
Rev.  Michael  Holland,  Rev.  Anthony  Wagner, 
Rev.  Jas.  Bobier,  Rev.  Malick  Fitzpatrick,  Rev. 
Michael  Henry,  Rev.  Charles  Murphy  , Rev.  John 
Mallon,  Rev.  John  Dooley,  Rev.  Jas.  Keane, 
Rev.  Thos.  Halpin,  Rev.  Jas.  Lynch,  Rev.  Jas. 
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Kelly,  Rev.  Thos.  Dunphy,  Rev.  Thos.  B.  Dono- 
van, Rev.  Thos.  P.  McLaughlin,  Rev.  Michael 
McEvoy,  Rev.  Daniel  H.  O’Dwyer,  Hon.  Morgan. 
O’Brien,  Hon.  Martin  McMahon,  Chas.  G.  Her- 
bermann,  LL.  D.,  Dr.  George  M.  Edebohls,  Dr.  J„ 
J.  Walsh,  Dr.  Martin  J.  Fleming,  Dr.  Jas.  N. 
Butler,  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Leitner,  Dr.  Andrew  V.  Jova, 
Dr.  T.  J.  Dunn,  Louis  Benziger,  Austin  P. 
O’Malley,  Thos.  E.  Crimmins,  Arthur  McAleenan, 
Timothy  J.  Murray,  Jas.  J.  Doherty , Joseph  V. 
Morrisee,  Richard  S.  Treacy,  John  J.  Brady, 
Kenyon  Fortescue,  Robert  E.  McDonnell , Peter 
McDonnell,  Wm.  Ferguson,  Wm.  Seton,  Francis 
O’Neill,  Gerald  Barry. 

Father  Thomas  Hendrick,  an  ex-Fordham  man 
of  the  Class_of  ’70,  has  been  elected  Regent  of  the 
University  to  succeed  Father  Malone,  lately  de- 
ceased. This  is  the  second  Fordham  man  now 
occupying  that  office,  the  Hon.  John  Me  Donough, 
as  Secretary  of  State,  being  a member  ex-officio. 

The  N.  Y.  Tribune  of  March  29th,  after  givinga 
detailed  account  of  Father  Hendrick’s  nomination, 
which  was  made  unanimous,  has  this  to  say  of  him 
personally  : 

“ Father  Hendrick  was  born  in  Penn  Yan,  and 
is  a graduate  of  Fordham  College.  For  many  years 
he  has  been  pastor  of  St.  Bridget’s  Church,  in 
Rochester.  He  has  been  the  head  of  the  local 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  work  for  the  abol- 
ition of  abuses  among  pawnbrokers  and  money 
lenders  to  the  poor.  In  association  with  a Pro- 
testant clergyman  of  the  State  he  started  an 
American  Mont  de  Piete.  He  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Catholic  clergymen  of  Rochester  and  of 
Western  New  York. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Alumni  Association 
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will  be  held  at  Delmonico’s  on^Easter  Monday, 
April  16th.  The  following  is  the  Committee  in 
charge:  Thomas  E.  Crimmins,  ’71,  Chairman; 
John  M.  Dempsey,  ’81  ; John  Aspell,  M.  D.,-  ’82  ; 
Rev.  Charles  T.  Murphy,  ’86,  Treas.  ; John  Mc- 
Aleenan,  ’94  ; Charles  E.  Downes,  ’98,  Secretary. 

Dr.  Andrew  V.  Jova,  ’8o,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  Newburgh. 
N.  Y.  The  Telegram  of  that  city  states  that  Dr. 
Jova  “comes  from  a family  of  patriots,”  and  that 
“ the  appointment  could  not  have  been  improved 
on.” 

Jas.  McDonnell,  ’96,  who  is  studying  in  the 
American  College,  Rome,  was  ordained  Sub-Dea- 
con on  March  15th. 
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ATHLETICS. 


“ BASEBALL.” 

EX-CAPTAIN  “ Jack  ” Doyle  of  the  New  Y ork 
League  Base  Ball  Team  has  been  coaching  the 
team  since  they  have  made  their  appearance 
on  the  field  ; every  afternoon  the  men  have  been  put 
through  a course  of  training  consisting  of  batting, 
base-running  and  fielding.  Coach  Doyle  has  given 
the  men  a system  of  signalling  which  if  strictly 
followed  out  will  help  wonderfully  in  bringing 
about  victory. 

The  Team  has  been  chosen  as  follows : — Catch- 
ers, John  Slattery,  ’oi,  and  Edward  Joyce,  ’oi  ; 
Pitchers,  Charles  Me  Kenna,  ’oi,  Edward  Connors, 
’03,  John  Mullen,  ’01,  Charles  Horan,  ’02,  and 
Joseph  Seitz,  ’03 ; First  Base,  Philip  B.  Reilly, 
’00,  (Captain);  Second  Base,  John  Walsh,  ’03; 
Short  Stop,  William  Clarke,  ’03  ; Third  Base,  Ed- 
ward Swetnan,  ’02  ; Left  Field,  Frank  Murphy, 
’oo  ; Right  Field,  Edward  Mitchell,  ’02  ; Centre 
Field  will  be  occupied  by  one  of  the  pitchers. 

J.  J.  Toohey,  ’oo. 
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In  a very  timely  article  “ Dr.  Mivart  at  the  Bar 
of  Reason,  ” a writer  in  The  Xavier  shows  in  a 
convincing  manner  how  this  celebrated  scientist 
has  been  ruined  by  the  abuse  of  his  free-will. 
Surely  it  is  a lamentable  fact  to  relate  that  such 
a learned  man  as  Dr.  Mivart  should  lose  his  faith, 
that  faith  for  which  in  the  past  he  has  undergone 
so  many  trials  and  intellectual  combats.  The 
cause  of  such  an  action  was  indeed  very  lame, 
merely  because  he  could  not  prove  this  divine 
blessing  by  experiment,  not  realizing  that  faith  far 
transcends  the  small  compass  of  human  reason. 

A former  professor  of  English  was  overzealous 
in  urging  his  “ hopefuls”  to  cultivate  a good  style 
and  almost  daily  the  words  would  ring  in  our  ears, 
“ Read  Macaulay  ! ” But  a contributor  to  The  Dial 
would  almost  discourage  us  in  this  undertaking, 
for  in  a well-written  article  entitled,  “ Macaulay, 
Stylist,  ” he  brings  forward  what  are  judged  to  be 
flagrant  faults  in  the  style  of  this  world-famed 
writer.  A strong  judgment  is  then  pronounced  in 
the  following  words:  “The  general  voice  of 
persons  with  cultivated  taste,  is  against  Macaulay’s 
abruptness,  hyperbolical  turn  of  expression  and 
needless  employment  of  antithesis.  ” 

Of  course  we  will  concede  that  there  are 
blemishes  in  the  style  of  Macaulay,  but  who  can 
read  certain  of  his  beautiful  passages  without 
feeling  his  blood  tingle  and  his  heart  warm  in 
praise  of  such  flowing,  convincing  sentences  and 
pleasing  style  ? 

J.  M.  K.,  ’ocx 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Michael  O'  Donnell,  or  The  Fortunes  of  a Little  Emi- 
grant. Ave  Maria  Press,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  Price 
75  cents,  retail. 

This  little  volume  is  a reprint  of  the  continued 
story  which  appeared  in  the  Ave  Maria  under  the 
second  of  the  above  titles.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs.  Mannix,  whose  charming  “ Tales  Tim  Told 
Us”  and  “ Chronicles  of  the  Little  Sisters,  ” have 
already  been  noticed  in  these  pages. 

The  present  work  describes  the  struggles  and 
final  success  of  a little  Irish  lad  who  comes  to  this 
country  to  seek  his  fortune  and  after  some  very 
trying  accidents  succeeds  in  becoming  a useful 
and  respected  member  of  society.  The  style,  as 
in  all  of  Mrs.  Mannix’  writings,  is  entertaining  ; the 
story  is  thoroughly  Catholic,  and  the  moral  con- 
veyed is  pleasing  and  wholesome. 

Hoffman  s Catholic  Directory  and  Clergy  List. 
Published  by  VV.  H.  YViltzius  & Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Price  75  cents. 

This  book  is  of  invaluable  assistance  to  those  who 
need  a ready  reference-book  for  all  facts  relating 
to  the  Church  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
containing  a complete  list  of  all  the  clergy  in  this 
country,  with  a map  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Prov- 
inces, and  other  facts  of  interest  to  the  Catholic 
Clergy  and  Laity. 


GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Rev.  John  D.  Whitney,  S.  J.,  Rector 


THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 


— possesses  a numerous  faculty  of  exceptional  eminence,  a building  recently 
enlarged  and  supplied  with  every  convenience  for  laboratory  work  in  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  etc.  Georgetown  University  Hospital 
is  now  in  full  operation.  G.  L.  MAGRUDER,  M.  D. 

815  Vt.  Avenue. 

Washington,  D.  C, 


THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT 


— has  a faculty  composed  of  jurists  of  national  reputation.  It  utilizes  to  the  full 
the  advantages  which  make  the  National  capital  the  greatest  centre  of  legal 
learning  in  the  United  States.  S.  M.  YEATMAN, 

506  E St.  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Further  information  and  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  3 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  FACULTY  * 


Georgetown  College, 

Washington,  D.C 


Vol.  XVIII.  MAY,  1900.  No.  8. 


TO  THE  VIRGIN  MARY. 


I love  Thee,  Mother,  and  the  little  Child 
Who  clings  so  fondly  to  thy  throbbing  breast ; 

I love  the  little  King, — so  sweet, — so  mild, 
Whowseeks  within  thine  arms  His  quiet  rest. 

O would  that  Thou  could’st  shelter  me  the  same, 
And  take  me,  Mother,  to  that  sweet  repose  ; 

There  let  me  fly  from  sorrow  and  from  shame, 
And  bury  in  thy  bosom  all  my  woes ! 

Whitney  Eckert,  ’03. 
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JESUIT  EDUCATION. 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  T.  J.  CAMPBELL,  S.  J. 


Delivered  at  the  Alumni  Banquet  of  St  John’s  College, 
Fordham,  April  16th,  1900. 

WHEN  a statement  was  made  some  time  ago 
by  the  President  of  a great  university  re 
fleeting  harshly  on  our  methods  of  educa- 
tion, considerable  alarm  was  manifested  among 
our  Alumni  and  there  was  an  urgent  request  for  a 
reply.  The  reply  has  been  made  and  the  result  is 
all  that  could  be  desired. 

A writer,  who  is  said  to  be  no  other  than  a dis- 
tinguished representative  of  Columbia,  declares 
that  for  a month  or  so,  educators  everywhere  have 
been  talking  of  it.  “ And  well  they  may,”  he  says, 
“ for  it  is  one  of  the  neatest  bits  of  controversial 
literature  that  we  have  seen  in  a long,  long  time.  It 
is  a model  of  courtesy  and  urbanity,  its  style  is  as 
clear  as  crystal,  its  logic  is  faultless,  and,  finally,  its 
quotations,  illustrations  and  turns  of  phrase,  are  apt, 
piquant  and  singularly  effective.”  “We  hope,”  he 
adds,  “ that  President  Eliot  has  been  reading  it  over 
very  thoughtfully  himself,  and  as  it  would  probably 
never  reach  him  from  Harvard  sources,  we  may 
gently  convev  to  him  the  information  that,  through- 
out the  entire  country,  educators  and  men  and 
women  of  cultivation  generally  are  immensely 
amused  at  the  cleverness  with  which  his  alleged 
facts  and  iridescent  theories  have  been  turned 
into  a joke.” 
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Of  course  for  a time  we  had  to  assume  an 
attitude  of  profound  humility.  We  were  branded 
before  the  world  with  professorial  inferiority  ; we 
wore  the  badge  of  incompetency  as  teachers  of 
the  furiously  studious  youth  of  this  country  in 
the  elements  of  science  and  the  classics,  and  were 
tagged  with  inability  to  fit  them  for  admission  to 
institutions  whose  requirements  were  almost 
nothing.  But  we  were  not  worried  about  it. 
Much  worse  had  been  said  before,  and  we  still 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  At  the  very 
time  that  we  were  placarded  as  defectives,  in  every 
newspaper  of  the  land,  a review  of  a recent  book 
was  published  in  which  Ignatius  of  Loyola  was 
represented  as  seated  on  a lofty  throne  with  his 
Satanic  Majesty  in  hell,  while  the  Jesuit  satellites 
around,  with  their  usual  perfervid  zeal,  were 
dragging  multitudes  into  those  dismal  domains. 
It  is  the  old,  old  story  that  is  told  again,  and 
is  one  of  the  grim  pleasantries  with  which  our 
enemies  are  wont  to  divert  themselves. 

Inability  to  teach  the  Classics  ! Why  the  lan- 
guage of  the  greater  part  of  the  Classics  is  our 
mother-tongue.  We  use  it  at  table,  we  employ  it 
in  conversation,  we  write  our  letters  in  it ; it  is 
our  official  medium  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
and  its  form  and  phrasing  are  not  in  that  barbarous 
structure  in  which  it  issues  from  certain  establish- 
ments of  learning,  but  in  the  correctness  and 
elegance  that  would  have  characterized  Cicero’s 
utterances  in  the  glorious  days  of  the  Roman 
forum.  The  Classics  are  our  possession,  and  they 
were  as  truly  saved  by  us  from  destruction  amid 
the  disorders  consequent  upon  the  Protestant 
Reformation  as  they  had  been  by  the  monks  in 
the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  world  is 
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in  debt  to  us  on  that  score,  especially  our  modern 
educators;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
while  giving-  in  their  monumental  works  on  the 
ancient  languages  a sufficient  answer  to  the  re- 
proach of  inferiority,  the  writers  of  the  Society 
were  at  the  same  time  amassing  treasures  of  lin- 
guistic learning  which  made  the  reputations  of 
subsequent  writers  as  easy  as  they  were  unde- 
served. The  names  of  Alvarez,  Tursellino,  Castro, 
Montanus,  De  la  Cerda,  representing  a whole  host 
of  profound  scholars  who  devoted  themselves  to 
the  work  of  grammar  and  lexicograph v,  are  bril 
liant  enough  to  bring  ridicule  upon  accusations 
which  belittle  the  association  to  which  such  writers 
belong  and  whose  glory  they  enhanced. 

Nor  was  it  with  Latin  or  Greek  alone  that  they 
occupied  themselves.  They  revived  the  study  of 
Hebrew  ; they  were  among  the  first  to  begin 
researches  in  Egyptology  ; with  Kircher  they  de- 
ciphered the  hieroglyphics  of  Coptic  ; with  De 
Nobili  and  others  they  introduced  the  study  of 
Sanscrit  and  Teleuga  and  Tamul,  the  classic  epic  in 
the  latter  language  being  the  work  of  a Jesuit 
missionary  ; they  taught  modern  Greek  and  Illy- 
rian and  Turk;  they  built  up  the  old  Etruscan  ; 
they  traced  the  laws  of  language  for  China  and 
Japan  ; they  constructed  grammars  for  the  Bretons 
and  Basques  and  Hungarians;  they  compiled 
lexicons  of  the  tongues  of  the  savages  of  every 
country,  from  the  African  deserts  to  the  slopes  of 
the  Pacific  ; through  this  vast  country  of  ours, 
from  Canada  down  through  Mexico  and  Brazil 
and  Chili  and  Peru  and  Paraguay,  the  first  care 
of  the  missionary,  while  imparting  the  truths  of 
salvation,  was  to  systematize  the  barbarous  idiom 
and  trace  its  construction  and  order,  and  make  it 
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a coherent  medium  of  human  speech  ; and  they  are 
doing  it  now  for  the  remnants  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  scattered  savages  of 
frozen  Alaska.  Before  this  century  opened,  there 
were  more  than  three  hundred  of  these  lexicons 
written  amid  unimaginable  hardships  and  priva- 
tions, in  Indian  wigwams  or  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  and  they  are  regarded  as  precious  treasures 
by  the  libraries  that  possess  them. 

It  was  this  Society  that  gave  a splendid  system; 
of  national  schools  to  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
and  by  interchanging  professors  of  the  various 
nationalities,  anticipated  with  success  the  feeble 
gropings  of  the  educators  of  to-day  for  an  inter- 
national university.  When  its  enemies  compassed 
its  downfall,  it  controlled  670  colleges  and  24  uni- 
versities. They  were  commended  with  special 
emphasis  by  one  of  the  greatest  councils  of  the 
Church  that  was  ever  convened,  and  their  bitterest 
enemies  did  notrefuse  their  meedof  praise.  Schol- 
ars came  to  them  in  multitudes,  and  in  one  college, 
that  of  Louis  le  Grand,  there  were  no  less  than  3,000 
students,  and  the  kings  of  England  and  France  have 
sat  side  by  side  at  its  academic  exhibitions.  One 
single  professor  there  counted  19  of  his  scholars 
who  were  elected  to  the  French  Academy,  and  the 
famous  Piron  could  say  of  the  college  that,  “ it 
was  the  star-chamber  of  literary  reputations.”  Its 
decisions  determined  the  status  of  the  nation’s 
writers  at  a time  when  Corneille,  and  Molidre  and 
Racine  and  Bossuet  and  Fenelon  and  the  most 
brilliant  galaxy  of  writers  that  France  has  ever 
known  were  shedding  their  lustre  on  the  world. 
We  have  had  more  than  20,000  authors  in  every 
branch  of  learning.  We  have  had  mathematicians 
and  scientists  like  Boscovich  and  Clavius,  and 
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Kircherand  Verbiest ; we  have  built  observatories 
in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  have  won  imperial 
patronage  for  them  in  distant  China,  as  we  have 
them  still  in  the  most  dangerous  centres  of  the 
world’s  commerce,  Havana,  Manila  and  the  China 
coast, — and  the  United  States  at  this  moment  is 
publishing  the  resultof  their  researches.  We  have 
sent  missionaries  to  every  savage  nation  to  work 
in  the  interests  of  science  and  for  the  increase  of 
human  learning;  we  have  had  daring  explorers  in 
every  part  of  the  world  from  the  Congo  and  the 
Nile  to  the  Amazon  and  the  Mississippi,  whose 
geographical  and  scientific  charts  still  remain  and 
are  appealed  to,  as  in  Venezuela,  for  international 
arbitration.  We  have  had  orators  like  Bourda- 
loue  and  Vievra  and  Segneri,  whose  eloquence  no 
one  has  since  eclipsed,  and  in  the  sublimer  studies, 
those  namely  which  call  for  the  greatest  intellect- 
ual powers, — philosophy,  theology,  and  scriptural 
exegesis, — their  works  are  the  glory  of  the  modern 
Church,  and  the  text-books  wherever  theology  and 
philosophy  are  taught;  while  their  illustrious  au- 
thors, Suarez  and  Bellarmine  and  Lessius  and 
Petavius  and  a Lapide,  will  ever  be  regarded  as 
pillars  of  the  Church  of  God  and  glories  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus. 

But  those  are  your  own  members,  it  may  be  said, 
and  the  reproach  against  you  is  precisely  that  you 
are  ecclesiastical  in  your  education.  That  is  our 
grievance  against  you.  Have  vou  formed  any 
great  men  for  the  outside  world?  We  were  form- 
ing illustrious  representatives  for  every  career  of 
life  in  civilized  lands  when  this  country  was  a 
howling  wilderness.  We  have  had  the  princely 
representatives  of  the  Bourbons  and  Montmoren- 
cis  and  Rohans,  we  have  had  warriors  like  Far- 
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nese,  and  Tilly,  and  Wallenstein,  Villars,  Luxem- 
bourg, and  Don  John  of  Austria;  statesmen  like 
De  Broglie,  Choiseul  and  Richelieu,  pontiffs  like 
Gregory  XIII.,  whose  name  is  identified  with  the 
modern  calendar;  Benedict  the  XIV.,  one  of  the 
most  learned  of  the  Popes,  and  Pius  VI.,  who  defied 
Napoleon  and  died  in  the  struggle.  We  have  had 
Bossuet  and  Fenelon  and  Francis  of  Sales,  Ligouri, 
Bridaine  and  Fleury,  Alfieri  and  Tasso,  Moliere 
and  Corneille,  Canova  and  Muratori  and  Descartes 
and  Justus  Lipsius,  and  even  Galileo  himself. 
These  are  but  a few  of  the  vast  numbers  of  illus- 
trious men  among  the  greatest  o(  modern  times, 
princes,  pontiffs,  soldiers,  statesmen,  orators,  poets, 
artists,  scientists,  mathematicians,  historians,  who 
were  our  students,  many  of  whom,  like  Tasso  and 
Fleurv,  dedicated  their  works  to  their  old  pro- 
fessors and  cherished  through  life  the  warmest 
affection  for  those  who,  while  being  their  masters, 
were  always  their  affectionate  friends.  oes  not 
this  answer  the  accusation  that  our  education 
is  merely  ecclesiastical? 

Possibly,  it  may  be  said,  but  things  are  changed 
now  and  the  Jesuits  are  living  on  the  reputation 
of  the  past.  Well,  it  is  a good  thing  to  have  a past 
if  it  can  be  looked  back  to  with  pride  ; breedingand 
good  blood  and  a reputation  are  not  to  be  despised 
when  there  is  question  of  a struggle.  At  all  events, 
we  are  not  unknown  in  the  field  and  are  not  with- 
out our  credentials  in  the  work  of  forming  men. 
That  we  are  not  doing  as  great  work  in  edu- 
cation now  as  in  the  past  may  be  admitted  with- 
out any  reason  for  discredit  or  reproach. 

A scarred  warrior  in  fetters  on  a desert  island 
cannot  repeat  the  glory  he  won  in  the  whirlwind 
of  battle,  but  the  fault  is  with  the  prison  and  not 
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the  prisoner.  Give  him  his  liberty  and  the  same 
power  that  he  displayed  in  the  contest  and  he 
will  assert  himself  again,  perhaps  in  more  splendid 
fashion  and  with  greater  triumphs  than  before. 
That  the  Jesuits  are  not  achieving  the  dazzling 
results  of  former  days,  is  explainable  by  the  fact 
that  in  most  countries  of  Europe  the  government 
for  political  and  religious,  and  not  for  educational, 
reasons  have  closed  their  schools  and  forbidden 
them  to  teach.  Give  them  freedom,  and  give  them 
some  small  part  of  the  means  that  are  wasted  on 
mere  educational  experiments,  and  we  should  not 
have  to  wait  long  for  results. 

In  the  great  German  province  of  the  Society 
alone,  which  counts  more  than  a thousand  men, 
among  whom  are  scholars  of  marked  ability, 
there  is  not  a single  school  or  college,  and  that 
condition  of  things  antedates  Bismarck  and  the 
Culturkampf.  I have  found  the  Jesuits  of  Genoa 
in  the  fifth  story  of  a tenement  house  and  their 
splendid  marble  church  around  the  corner  closed 
against  them.  I have  seen  them  in  Milan  in  a lit- 
tle chapel  no  larger  than  the  room  in  which  we 
are  assembled,  while  their  college  was  changed 
to  the  city’s  museum  and  library  and  their  principal 
residence  converted  into  soldiers’  quarters.  I have 
seen  them  in  a back  alley  of  Bordeaux  and  their 
vast  collegiate  establishment  at  Tivoli  near  by 
was  in  the  hands  of  strangers.  I have  been  at 
table  in  Paris  and  have  been  served  by  an  artillery- 
man in  full  uniform,  one  of  our  young  professors 
let  out  for  an  hour  from  the  city  barracks.  Will 
any  one  tell  me  how  under  such  conditions  they 
can  do  the  work  of  former  times  ? And  yet  there 
are  some  results  we  may  point  to. 

It  is  not  going  too  far  back  in  our  history  to  re- 
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cord  the  fact  here  that  the  man  who  risked  most  in 
signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton,  was  a Jesuit  student,  as  was 
his  illustrious  kinsman,  the  friend  of  Washington 
and  associate  of  Franklin,  the  first  bishop  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  heroic  Steuben  of  Revolutionary 
fame,  whose  piety  in  life  and  death  are  commented 
upon,  was  a Jesuit  student,  while  Lafayette  imbibed 
his  intense  love  for  the  classics  in  the  Society’s 
famous  college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  which  its  enemies 
had  wrested  from  it  a few  years  before  but  where 
its  methods  and  traditions  still  remained.  Com- 
ing nearer  to  our  own  times,  we  have  representa- 
tives in  the  most  honored  position  an  American 
can  covet,  for  there  are  at  present  two  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  McKenna 
and  White,  who  are  from  our  Colleges  of  New  Or- 
leans and  Philadelphia,  and  considering  our  num- 
bers and  lack  of  social  influence,  that  is  far  beyond 
our  quota.  We  have  a fair  representation  among 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  one  of  whom  four  years  ago,  according  to 
The  Literary  Digest,  was  seriously  considered  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  White  of  California. 
North  Carolina  changed  her  laws  that  Gaston  of 
Georgetown  might  hold  office,  and  the  name  of 
M.  P.  O’Connor  of  Fordham  is  mentioned  with 
enthusiasm  in  South  Carolina,  where  the  “ states- 
man and  orator”  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  is  referred 
back  to  the  training  he  received.  We  have  had 
Governors  of  States  like  John  Lee  Carroll  and 
Louis  Lowe  of  Maryland,  while  others  like  the 
illustrious  Senator,  Francis  Kernan,  who  was  nomi- 
nated for  Governor  of  New  York,  and  John  W. 
Corcoran,  who  was  twice  named  Lieut.  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  were  both  defeated  for  reasons 
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which  reflected  glory  on  their  religious  education. 
We  have  had  orators  and  warriors  like  the  heroic 
Garesche,  and  the  splendid  Thomas  Francis 
Meagher.  The  hero  of  Santiago,  Schley,  was  first 
trained  in  our  school  at  Frederick  ; the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  capable  member  of  the  first  Philip- 
pine Commission,  Denby,  long  our  Ambassador  to 
China,  is  from  Georgetown  ; the  last  hero  whom 
Boston  honored  with  a monument,  the  noble  Shaw, 
who,  braving  the  unpopularity  of  the  act,  led  the 
first  negro  regiment  to  the  war  and  died  there, 
was  a boy  at  Fordham  with  Hazzardand  McMahon, 
and  his  near  relative  Father  Shaw  was  a Jesuit 
priest  in  the  same  institution  ; and  the  man  who 
absolutely  on  his  own  merits  and  amid  a storm  of 
bigotry  and  hatred  achieved  the  Secretaryship  of 
New  York  State,  is  ours  ; while  the  only  Catholic 
members  who  were  ever  honored  with  a place 
among  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York  are 
our  men,  the  one  just  appointed  being  from  Ford- 
ham,  the  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Hendrick,  who  ought  to 
give  a good  account  of  his  stewardship. 

These  are  a few  of  the  men,  taken  at  random,  who 
attract  most  attention,  but  there  are  others  shed- 
ding lustre  in  their  various  positions  in  the  army 
and  navy,  on  the  bench  and  at  the  bar,  in  the 
medical  profession  and  in  business,  in  whom  we 
have  a right  to  glory.  In  other  countries  also  we 
have  conspicuous  men  to  point  to  : leaders  in  the 
government,  admirals  in  the  navy,  heroic  soldiers 
on  the  field  of  battle,  scientists  and  writers.  There 
is  Lamartine,  brilliant  alike  in  literature  and  states- 
manship, whose  wisdom,  courage  and  wonder- 
ful eloquence  saved  his  country  from  a reign  of 
terror;  there  is  Mezzofanti,  so  marvellous  in  his 
gift  of  tongues,  who  began  his  linguistic  studies  un- 
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der  Jesuit  masters.  The  great  Irish  Orator,  Rich- 
ard Lalor  Shiel,  is  ours  ; the  man  upon  whom  the 
mantle  of  Malinckrodt  and  Windthorst  has  descen- 
ded, the  great  leader  in  the  German  Parliament, 
Lieber,  is  ours ; and  that  one  who  is  the  most  in- 
spiring figure  of  modern  history,  who  with  his 
unaided  strength  struck  the  shackles  from  his  race 
in  which  they  had  languished  for  centuries,  the  im- 
mortal Daniel  O’Connell,  though  coming  after  the 
suppression  of  the  Society  at  St.  Omers, — he  too  is 
a product  of  Jesuit  training.  Omitting  the  fact 
that  there  are  numbers  of  illustrious  bishops,  such 
as  the  entire  episcopacy  of  New  England,  who  are 
our  students,  and  that  the  august  figure  that 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  English  Church,  Cardi- 
nal Vaughan,  as  well  as  the  distinguished  friend  of 
President  Diaz  of  Mexico,  Gillow,  are  ours,  as  are 
some  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  princes  of  the 
Church  who  stand  near  the  throne  of  Peter, 
there  is  one  who  alone  would  be  a sufficient  vin- 
dication of  our  power  to  educate,  one  whose  every 
utterance  shows  him  to  be  the  finished  scholar 
to  his  very  finger-tips,  one  to  whose  least  word 
the  whole  world  listens,  and  whom  250,000,000 
obey,  the  man  whose  life  so  marvellously  prolong- 
ed makes  him,  as  he  stands  upon  his  lofty  emin- 
ence, seem  like  some  disembodied  spirit,  the 
glorious  Pontiff  Leo  XIII., — he  is  a Jesuit  scholar. 
From  the  preparatory  studies  to  the  last  thesis 
he  defended  in  theology,  he  has  had  no  other 
teachers  and  he  speaks  of  it  always  with  satis- 
faction. He  alone  can  free  us  from  the  re- 
proach of  inferiority  in  the  training  of  men.  Had 
we  done  nothing  else  in  the  world,  that  would  be 
enough  to  point  to  with  pride  and  delight. 

These  are  some  of  the  tangible  results  of  our 
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system  of  education,  and  the  examples  would  have 
been  more  numerous  and  more  brilliant  had  free- 
dom been  even  moderately  accorded  for  the  exer- 
cise of  its  powers.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise.  For 
this  system  of  education  avoids  no  field  of  human 
inquiry,  and  has  been  conspicuous  for  its  achieve- 
ments in  all.  It  accepts  all  the  researches  of 
physical  science  and  has  given  hostages  for  its 
love  of  it  by  the  heroism  it  has  displayed  in 
widening  the  sphere  of  scientific  discoveries  and 
the  zeal  with  which  it  has  explored  their  depths. 
But  it  does  not  yield  to  the  clamor  of  the  age  and 
permit  itself  to  be  absorbed  by  investigations  in 
the  material  universe.  It  grasps  the  splendid  liter- 
atures of  all  the  ages  and  holds  up  for  imitation  the 
glowing  ideals  of  all  that  is  noble  in  human  charac- 
ter, even  in  the  heroes  of  pagan  antiquity,  and  in- 
cites the  impressionable  mind  of  youth  to  emulate 
their  greatness.  It  studies  the  history  of  the  nations 
and  draws  from  it  lessons  for  future  guidance,  and 
from  both  it  rises  to  the  contemplation  of  the  sub- 
limer  heroism  and  the  more  stupendous  events 
that  are  displayed  in  the  inspired  literature  which 
comes  to  us  from  the  hands  of  God  Himself,  and 
by  that  means  dowers  the  mind  of  the  scholar 
with  glorious  visions  of  human  and  supernatural 
splendor  and  stamps  on  the  soul  moral  impressions 
which  time  can  never  efface.  It  goes  further,  and 
herein  lies  its  peculiar  power  in  developing  the 
intellectual  capabilities  of  its  students  in  a manner 
and  to  a degree  that  no  other  training  can  effect, 
viz.,  it  subjects  them  to  a thorough  discipline  in  the 
study  of  mental  philosophy,  a philosophy  that  is 
not  the  rationalism  which,  according  to  its  great 
historian  Lecky,  “ eliminates  all  that  is  heroic  in 
human  nature,  ” nor  the  blank  agnosticism  of  the 
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day  which  calls  in  vain  for  an  answer  from  “ the 
unplumbed  depths  ” of  life  over  which  it  aimlessly 
sails,  but  a philosophy  that  stands  erect  upon  its 
mountain  peak  and  in  the  clear  light  of  revelation, 
which  shines  not  to  limit  but  to  enlarge  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  scans  the  mysteries  of  this  world  and 
of  the  world  beyond,  and  gives,  as  it  alone  can 
give,  the  answers  to  the  problems  that  puzzle  and 
disturb  the  souls  of  men. 

Lastly,  it  comes  to  the  student  as  did  the  great 
Lawgiver  from  Sinai,  holding  in  its  hand  a code  of 
ethics  which  determine  and  direct  the  conduct  of 
individuals  and  of  states  ; not  the  mean  utilitarian- 
ism that  is  so  immoral,  nor  hedonism,  nor  the  ethics 
of  pleasure  that  is  so  base,  but  an  unerring  moral 
philosophy  which  inculcates  the  eternal  immu- 
table laws  that  are  reflected  on  the  human  con- 
science in  letters  of  light  from  the  mind  of  God,  by 
which  men  and  nations  are  guided  on  their  way  in 
justice  and  truth. 

Thus  it  is  that  Catholic  education  embraces  in 
its  scope  the  whole  material,  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  of  man,  not  distorting,  not  unduly  devel- 
oping one  part  at  the  expense  of  another,  but 
achieving  a perfectly  rounded  completeness  in 
its  work.  With  an  influence  such  as  it  must  of 
necessity  exert  upon  a nation’s  life,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  descend  into  the  barbarism  which 
Santayana  of  Harvard  declares,  “ is  the  characteris- 
tic of  the  poetry  of  the  period;  ” nor  the  degrada- 
tion, vileness,  indecency  and  criminality  which 
Marion  Crawford  asserts  “ has  never  before  dis- 
graced civilization  ; ” nor  the  educational  wreckage 
which  governmental  inquiry  in  France  has  shown 
to  be  the  outcome  of  its  methods  of  instruction  ; nor 
the  moral  depravity  which  one  of  Germany’s 
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greatest  University  professors  declared  on  a most 
solemn  occasion  before  the  University  Senate, 
to  be  the  condition  of  the  educated  classes  of  his 
country.  “There  is,  ” says  that  illustrious  man 
whom  all  Germany  reveres,  “ a denial  of  the 
existence  of  God,  and  a mockery  of  His  word, 
which  is  no  longer  the  timid  confession  of  a few 
shipwrecked  souls,  but  the  cold-blooded  convic- 
tion of  hundreds  of  thousands  throughout  the 
empire  who  consider  it  the  acme  of  culture  and 
education.”  Our  education  is  the  antithesis  of  all 
that  and  its  results  as  beneficent  as  the  others  are 
replete  with  disaster.  For  it  is  an  axiom  with  us, 
that  the  training  of  men  which  does  not  lead  to 
God  is  a calamity  and  a curse.  The  system  which 
we  advocate  has  always  endeavored  to  be,  and  it 
has  succeeded  largely  wherever  it  has  been  free  to 
act,  both  for  individuals  and  for  nations,  a glory 
and  a benediction. 


A GRAVE. 


I rambled  through  the  fields  one  day, 

The  sun  was  shining  bright, 

The  birds  were  singing, — all  was  gay, 

My  heart  was  free  and  light. 

1 came  upon  a lonely  grave, 

A solitary  mound, — 

The  body  of  a soldier  brave 
Was  moulding  in  the  ground. 

And  o’er  his  head  a rose-bush  grew, 

Bent  down  with  budding  flowers  ; 

The  breeze  its  willing  branches  blew, 

Till  fell  the  fragrant  showers. 

The  dew  from  off  the  bright  green  leaves 
Each  morn  refreshed  his  grave  ; 

A jewelled  coronet  it  weaves, 

Kings  can  no  better  crave. 

W.  J.  Hinchliffe,  ’03. 
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Annual  Dinner 

FORDHAM  COLLEGE  ALUMNI 

DELMONICO’S 

Monday,  April  \6 
1900 


. I . Officers  . . . 

Rev.  Daniel  H.  O’Dwyer,  ’84,  President.  Wm.  J.  Joyce,  ’61,  Vice  President, 
Francis  O’Neill,  ’96,  Cor.  Secretary.  Rev.  Isidore  Meister,  ’67, 

Gerald  J.  Barry,  ’98,  Rec.  Secretary.  Rev.  Michael  McEvoy,  ’77,  “ 

Rich.  S.  Treacy,  ’68,  Treasurer.  Rev.  Wm.  Murphy,  '78,  ‘ 

James  J.  Walsh,  ’84,  Historian.  Chas.  Duffy,  M.  D.,  ’80,  ‘ 

Edward  Reynaud,  ’81,  Vice  President. 

. . . Dinner  Committee  . . . 


Thomas  E.  Crimmins,  ’71, 
John  M.  Dempsey,  ’81, 
John  Aspell,  M.  D„  ’82, 


John  McAleenan,  ’94, 

Rev.  Charles  T.  Murphy,  ’86, 
Charles  E.'Downes,  ’98. 


DELMONICO’S  on  the  evening  of  Monday, 
April  the  sixteenth,  was  the  scene  of  the 
annual  Banquet  of  the  Alumni  of  Fordham. 
The  occasion  was  a most  happy  one.  Long  be- 
fore the  hour  set  for  the  festivities  to  commence, 
Fordham’s  true  sons  began  to  gather  in  such  num- 
bers that  from  one  stand-point,  at  least,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  dinner  was  assured. 
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The  scene  in  the  waiting-room  presaged  success 
for  the  whole  affair.  Old  friendships  were  there 
renewed,  and  new  acquaintances  formed.  Gradu- 
ates whom  fame  and  honor  have  long  since  pick- 
ed out  for  distinction,  were  as  boys  again  in  their 
familiar  greetings  to  the  aspiring  product  of  later 
years.  Thus  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood and  good  fellowship,  at  seven  o’clock  the 
guests,  numbering  nearly  one  hundred,  filed  into 
the  banquet  hall  to  the  accompaniment  of  strains 
from  a Hungarian  orchestra. 

The  sight  was  one  to  be  remembered.  The 
hall  itself,  beautiful  in  its  harmonious  trappings, 
was,  in  addition,  profusely  decorated  with  Ameri- 
can flags,  while  the  maroon  of  Fordham,  plentiful- 
ly distributed,  lent  a distinctive  character  to  the 
embellishments. 

The  gathering  was  certainly  a representative 
one.  Seated  at  the  guest  table  was  the  President 
of  the  Alumni,  Rev.  Daniel  H.  O’Dwyer.  On 
either  side  sat  the  guests  of  honor,  Mgr.  Mooney 
and  the  Rector  of  the  College,  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
Campbell,  S.  J.  The  other  places  were  occupied 
by  Hon,  John  T.  McDonough,  Secretary  of  the 
State  of  New  York  ; Hon.  John  W.  Keller  (Yale), 
Gen.  James  R.  O’Beirne,  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh, 
J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin  (Georgetown),  and  Mr. 
Paul  Dolan. 

At  the  other  tables  could  be  found  Fordham 
men  who  have  been  crowned  with  success  in  their 
respective  business  and  professional  careers, — 
men  who  found  it  profitable  and  pleasing  to  again 
renew  the  ties  that  make  the  memory  of  college 
days  so  sweet. 

Of  the  dinner  itself  no  more  need  be  said  than 
that  it  was  the  equal  of  any  that  has  served  to- 
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make  the  name  of  Delmonico  famous.  One 
needed  but  to  pause  a minute  during  the  repast, 
listen  to  the  good-humored  chaffing,  the  incessant 
laughter,  and  the  clink  of  the  glasses,  notice  on 
every  side  the  evidences  of  comraderie  and  content- 
ment, to  realize  what  a happy  institution  the  an- 
nual banquet  is.  No  notice  of  the  dinner  would 
be  at  all  adequate  without  some  mention  being 
made  of  the  Menu.  It  was  artistically  gotten 
up,  chaste  in  design,  and  a tribute  to  the  printer’s 
art.  The  feature  in  its  make-up,  however,  which 
will  induce  its  possessor  to  treasure  it  as  a very 
fitting  souvenir  of  the  occasion,  is  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  the  very  apt  quotations  it 
contains,  taken  from  the  poems  of  Horace.  It  is 
the  work  of  Mr.  M.  J.  A.  McCaffery,  ’61,  and 
that  production,  together  with  the  congratula- 
tions showered  upon  the  compiler  by  his  fellow 
alumni  and  their  guests,  is  evidence  at  once  of 
the  education,  good  taste,  and  training  that  Alma 
Mater  imparts. 

The  finale  to  the  repast  was  a literary  and  ora- 
torical treat  which  has  never  been  equalled  in  the 
history  of  Alumni  Banquets  of  Fordham.  After 
a toast  proposed  by  the  President  to  the  memory 
of  the  Alumni  who  have  passed  away,  which  was 
drunk  standing  and  in  silence,  the  Toastmaster  in- 
troduced the  Hon.  John  T.  McDonough,  who  re- 
sponded to  the  toast  of  “ Alma  Mater  and  the 
Past.”  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  writer  has 
not  the  manuscripts  of  the  different  speeches,  for 
without  them  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the 
speakers.  Mr.  McDonough  spoke  in  a pleasing 
manner  of  “ ye  olden  days,”  recalling  stories  and 
events  of  the  times  when  Fordham  was  much  differ- 
ent from  now.  His  eloquent  plea  for  the  necessity 
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of  better  men,  and  better  educated  men,  in  the 
politics  of  to-day  well  merited  the  applause  it  re- 
ceived. 

Hon.  Martin  H.  Glynn  was  to  have  responded 
to  the  toast  of  “ Our  Country,”  but  at  the  last 
moment  found  it  impossible  to  attend. 

The  next  speaker  was  the  Rev.  Thos.  J.  Camp- 
bell, S.  J.,  Rector  of  the  College.  We  well  knew 
of  Father  Campbell’s  abilities  and  expected  much 
from  him,  but  were  in  no  way  prepared  for  his 
magnificent  oration.  Fortunately  Father  Camp- 
bell’s speech  will  appear  in  another  part  bf  the 
Monthly,  where  its  superb  diction,  cogent  reason- 
ing, and  ease  of  style  can  be  appreciated  by  all. 
No  amount  of  reading,  however,  can  give  one  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  effect  of  its  delivery  on  those 
present. 

Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  who  responded  to  the  toast 
of  “ The  Ladies,”  made  what  was  perhaps  the 
happiest  speech  of  the  evening.  The  light,  playful 
style  in  which  he  clothed  his  thoughts  in  no  way 
clouded  the  lessons  he  desired  to  teach.  Man’s 
stern  duty  as  regards  the  ladies  was  pointed 
out  in  no  uncertain  way.  Perhaps  a radical  change 
in  the  statistics  may  soon  be  brought  about 
through  the  medium  of  the  Doctor’s  effort. 

‘‘Selections  of  Song”  was  next  on  the  program. 
Father  McLaughlin  rendered  a beautiful  selection 
from  Lucretia  Borgia,  and  in  response  to  a hearty 
encore  sang  with  much  sympathy  “ The  Minstrel 
Boy.” 

Mr.  Paul  Dolan  spoke  in  response  to  “ Alma 
Mater  and  the  Future.”  He  pictured  in  finished 
style  the  glory  that  will  accrue  to  Fordham  in 
the  days  to  come,  attributing  it  in  some  measure 
to  her  location,  but  in  great  part  to  the  abilities  of 
those  who  guide  her. 
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In  response  to  “Fraternity,”  Hon.  John  W. 
Keller  (Yale)  spoke.  He  pictured  well  what  fra- 
ternity meant,  and  told  where  it  could  be  found 
exemplified  in  its  truest  sense,  among  God’s  poor. 

His  language  was  simple,  clear  and  concise,  and 
commanded  the  strictest  attention  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  spontaneous  applause  which  he 
received  gave  evidence  of  the  deep  impression  he 
made  on  his  hearers.  Truly  could  it  be  said  of 
him,  and  this  is  but  an  instance  of  the  aptness  of 
Mr.  McCaffery’s  quotations — 

“ Tibi  me  virtus  tua  fecit  amicum.” 

“ The  Army  and  Navy”  was  the  toast  given  to 
Gen.  James  R.  O’Beirne,  and  no  better  selection 
could  have  been  made.  He  dwelt  with  much  elo- 
quence on  the  glory  gained  through  these  mediums, 
but  held  that  their  victories  were  as  naught  com- 
pared with  the  great  and  grander  victories  of 
peace. 

This  was  followed  by  a few  felicitous  remarks 
by  the  President,  which  ended  the  evening’s  fes- 
tivities. That  the  dinner  was  a success  is  the  uni- 
versal opinion  of  those  present. 

A letter  received  by  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, to  whom,  along  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  Mr.  Thos.  Crimmins,  all  credit  should 
be  given,  congratulated  him  “ on  the  unparalleled 
success  of  the  dinner,”  which  is  by  no  means  ex- 
travagant praise. 


Charles  E.  Downes,  ’98. 
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TOASTS. 


Lenite  clamorem,  sodales ! Od.  i.-27-6. 

TOASTMASTER,  - - - THE  PRESIDENT. 

Simul  et  jucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vitas. 

Ars  P.  33*. 


ALMA  MATER  AND  THE  PAST. 

Quid  virtus  et  quid  sapientia  possit 

Utile  proposuit  nobis  exemplar.  Epist.  i-2-17. 

HON.  JOHN  T.  MCDONOUGH. 
Intaminatis  fulget  bonoribus. 

Od.  iii.-2-lT 


OUR  COUNTRY. 

* * bene  ferre  magnam 
Disce  fortunam : tua  sectus  orbis 

Nomina  ducet.  Od.  iii-27-74.  HON.  MARTIN  H.  GLYNN. 

Vir  bonus  omne  forum  quern  spectat  et  omne  tribunal. 

Epist.  i. -17-57. 

ALMA  MATER  AND  THE  PRESENT. 

Cui  gratia,  fama,  valetudo  contingat  abunde.  Ep.  i.-4-9. 

REV.  THOMAS  J.  CAMPBELL,  S.J. 
Qui  consulta  Patrum,  qui  leges  juraque  servat. 

Ep.  i-16-39. 

THE  LADIES. 

nihil  majus  meliusve  terris 
Fata  donavere  bonique  divi 

Nec  dabunt.  Od.  iv.-2-37.  JAMES  J.  WALSH,  M.D. 

Nec  facundia  deseret  hunc  nec  lucidus  ordo. 

Ars  P.  41. 


SELECTIONS  OF  SONG. 


Carmina  quae  possint  oculos  auresque  morari. 

Ep.  i. -13-17. 

REV.  THOMAS  P.  MCLAUGHLIN. 
Non  alius  faceret  meliora  poemata. 

Ars  P.  303. 


ALMA  MATER  AND  THE  FUTURE. 


Quid  sit  futurum  eras,  fuge  quaerere. 


FRATERNITY. 


Od.  i-9.12. 

PAUL  DOLAN,  ’99. 
Nil  parvum  aut  bumili  modo 
Nil  mortale  loquar. 

Od.  iii.-25T7. 


Hasc  res  et  jungit,  junctos  et  servat  amieos.  Sat.  i— 3-5. 

HON.  JOHN  W.  KELLER  (YALE.). 
Tibi  me  virtus  tua  fecit  amicum. 

Sat.  H.-5-33. 

THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 


Te,  Cantaber,  non  ante  domabllis, 

Miratur.  Od.  iv.-14-41.  GEN.  JAMES  R.  O’BEIRNE. 

Et  miiitavi  non  sine  gloria. 

Od.  ill. -26-2. 


Lusiste  satis,  ediste  satis  atque  bibisti : 
Tempus  abire  tibi  est.  Epist.  ii.-2-214 


Verbum  non  amplius  addam.  Sat.  i.  1-21 
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MENU. 


Die,  ad  coenam  ventat.  Epist.  i.-7-59. 


Bitters. 
Nunc  est  bibendum. 

HDITRES  Od.  1.-37- 1. 


Non  omne  mare  est  generosae  fertile  testae.  Sat.  ii.-4-31. 

Sauterne. 

Majus  parabo,  majus  infundam  tibi  poculum. 

Epod.-5, 77. 


POTAGES. 


At  tu,  quantumvis  tolle.  Epist.  i.-7-15. 

Consomme  Printaniere 

— ludere  donee  Sherry. 

Decoqueretur  olus.  Sat.  ii.  1-73,  temperato. 

Creme  tie  Celeri  Splendeat  usu. 

Si  melius  quid  babes  arcesse.  Epist.i-5-6.  Od.  ii.-2-4. 

Hock. 

Adjuvat  hoc  quoque. 

Sat.  H.-5-73. 


HORS  D’GJDVRE. 

Atqui  nec  berba  nec  latens  in  asperis 
Radix  fefellit  me  Iocis.  Epod.  5-67. 

Timbales  a la  Renaissance 

Quae  nisi  divitibus  nequeant  eontlngere  mensis.  Sat.  ii.-4-87. 

Mineral  Water. 
Ridetur  ab  omni  conventu. 

Sat.  i.-7-22. 

POISSONS. 

Laudas  trilibrem  mullum.  Sat.  1L-2-33. 

Alose  sur  planche  au  bearre  ravigote. 

Nos,  inquam,  coenamus  pisces.  Sat.  11.-8-27.  Chateau  Couffrant. 
Concombre  Capaciores  affer  hue,  puer,  scyphos. 

Tecum  mihi  discordia  est.  Epod.  4-2.  Epod.  9.-93. 

Pommes  de  terre  a la  Rose  Hill 

Neque  candidiores  terra  tulit.  Sat.  i.-5-41.  Appolinaris. 

Fortem  hoc  animum  tolerare  jubebo- 
Sat.  ii.-5-20. 

ENTREES. 

Num,  esuriens,  fastidis  omnia  praeter 

Pavonem  ? Sat.  2-116.  Carbonic- 

Ris  de  veau,  sauce  creme  Est  qusedam  tamen  hie  quoque  virtus. 

— non  sine  multa  laude.  Ars  P.  281.  Epist.  i. -11-23* 

Petis  pots  a la  francaise 

— abstemius  herbis  viyis.  Epist.  i. -15-40.  Vichy. 

Asperges  nouvelles,  sauce  Hollandaise  Hunc  tu,  Romane,  caveto. 
—nec  coenare  times  olus  omne.  Epist.  1.-5-2.  Sat.  1.-4-85. 


Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco.  Od.  iv. -12-25, 
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MENU. 


Qul  bene  coenat,  bene  vivit.  Epist.  1.-6-56. 

Cigarettes.— non  invenere  tyranni  majus  torraentum.  Epist.  i -2-58. 

Sorbet  Fordham.— Fecundi  ealices  quem  non  fecere  disertum  ? Epist.  1.-519. 

ROTIS. 

Non  tuus  hoc  capiet  venter  plus  ac  meus.  Sat.  i.- 1-40. 

Champagne. 

Haec  placuit  semel,  haec  decies  repetita  placebit. 
Pluvier  Ars  P.  365. 

Infelix  avis.  Od.  iv.-12-6. 

Salade  de  laitue 

* * *-insuper  addes 

Pressa  quod  bacca  remisit  olivae.  Sat.  ii.-4-68.  Liqueurs . 

Locus  est  et  pluribus. 
Epist.  i— 5-19. 


ENTREMETS  DE  DOUCEUR. 

Grata  sume  manu,  nec  dulcia  differ.  Epist.  1.-11-23. 

Croutes  aux  ananas 

— sive  prave,  seu  recte,  hoc  voini.  Sat.  11.-3-87. 

Olaces  de  fantaisies 

Nil  divitiae  poterunt  regales  addere  majus.  Epist.  1.-12-5. 

Cafe. 

Fortem  crede  bonumque. 

Epist.  1.-9-13. 


PETITS  FOURS. 

Nil  dignum  sermone.  Sat.  ii.-3-4. 

FRUITS. 

* * * *_ dulcia  poma 

et  quoscunque  feret  cultus  tibi  fundus  honores.  Sat.  ii.-5-12. 

Cigars. 

Insanus  erit,  si  acceperls. 

Sat.  li.-3.7- 


Reddidi  carmen  docilis  modorum  Vatis  Horati.  Od.  vi.-6-43. 
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SPRING. 


Of  thee,  tne  boy  age  of  the  year, 

When  young  hearts  sing  and  God  seems  near  ; 
When  from  the  sky  the  rain-drops  flow, 

As  tears  of  children  come  and  go  ; 

When  scores  of  white-winged  cloudlets  fly 
Across  the  azure-tinted  sky  ; 

When  o’er  the  dying  Winter’s  tomb 
The  maples  cast  their  crimson  bloom ; 

When  hundreds  greet  the  coming  Spring, — 

Of  thee,  of  thee  alone,  I sing. 

I love  to  watch  thy  opening  days, 

Thy  dancing  brooks,  thy  dreaming  haze, 

To  soar  in  spirit  o’er  the  stars, 

And  dream  sweet  dreams  of  love  and  wars, 

Till  back  to  earth  my  thoughts  I bring, 

And  wish  life  everlasting  Spring. 

J.  D.  S.,  ’oi. 
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MARY’S  MONTH. 


Again  peep  forth  the  flowers  from  out  the  earth, 
And  twittering  birds  in  tones  enchanting  sing  ; 
Of  joy  and  mirth 
There  is  no  dearth, 

For  May  has  come — fair  daughter  of  the  Spring. 

While  nature  dons  her  robe  of  varied  hues, 

To  greet  her  visitor  so  young  and  fair, 

And  fragrant  dews 
The  flowers  suffuse, 

We,  too,  a robe  of  innocence  should  wear. 

For  ’tis  the  month  of  Mary,  Queen  of  May, 
When  all  her  clients  here  on  earth  below 
Should  day  by  day 
Their  homage  pay, 

As  at  her  shrine  to  breathe  a prayer  they  go. 

D.  J.  H.,  ’01. 
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A SPRING  RAMBLE. 


ON  a hot  Saturday  afternoon  early  in  May, 
taking  a stroll  through  Bronx  Park,  I 
wandered  along  the  banks  of  the  pictures- 
que little  stream,  hardly  large  enough  to  be  called 
a river.  I walked  up  the  Southern  Boulevard 
until  I came  to  a bend  in  the  road  where  I per- 
ceived a narrow  foot-path  branching  off  to  the 
right.  Crossing  a small  meadow  where  innumer- 
able wild  flowers  were  to  be  seen  half  buried  in 
the  tall  green  grass,  and  bending  their  slender 
stems  to  and  fro  in  the  breeze,  I followed  the  path 
that  led  me  down  a gentle  declivity  to  where  a 
grove  of  large  trees  stood  clothed  in  their  rich 
green  mantles.  I rested  for  a while  beneath  their 
cooling  branches  and  enjoyed  a momentary  glance 
at  the  scene  which,  unfolding  itself  to  my  gaze  in 
all  its  silent  grandeur,  seemed  to  invite  inspection. 

Resuming  my  walk,  1 descended  the  slope  to 
where  a babbling  brook  barred  my  further  progress. 
Soon,  however,  I discovered  at  intervals  in  the 
crystal  streamlet  several  large  stepping-stones 
over  which  I succeded  in  passing.  Once  on  the 
opposite  side  I ascended  the  rising  ground,  and 
reaching  the  top  beheld  a picture  that  for  its 
simplicity  and  exquisite  beauty  was  not  soon  to 
be  forgotten.  There,  spread  out  at  my  very  feet, 
the  turbulent  little  stream  flowed  onward  through 
those  dark  dense  shades  and  cooling  glens,  on- 
ward to  the  sea  and  to  oblivion. 
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Climbing  down  the  rocky  steep,  I found  myself 
on  an  old  wooden  bridge  that  spanned  the  stream 
a short  distance  below  the  falls.  Here  I stopped, 
arrested  in  my  ramble  by  the  grandeur  of  the  scene 
and  awed  into  silent  admiration  by  the  aspect  of 
this  secluded  spot. 

Where  on  the  broad  green  earth  can  be  found 
a more  charming  spot  ? What  sublimer  thoughts 
for  the  poet’s  pen  or  grander  scenes  for  artist’s 
brush  than  could  this  spot  suggest  ? Long  I stood 
there,  gazing  first  at  the  limpid  mirror-like  waters 
above  the  cataract,  then  at  the  silvery  spray  that 
dashed  against  the  dripping  rocks  below,  and  now 
again  at  the  foaming  water  that  eddied  and  whirl- 
ed in  myriad  pools  and  rapids. 

On  all  sides  the  majestic  trees,  rearing  aloft  their 
swaying  trunks  and  branches,  seemed  almost  to 
touch  the  azure  dome  above.  I loitered  long  in 
that  enchanting  spot  and  only  when  the  slanting 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  cast  their  dying  glare  on 
the  tops  of  those  forest  monarchs  did  I awake 
from  my  reverie,  bring  myself  back  to  life, — back 
to  college,  and  back  from  the  land  of  the  Muses 
through  which  I had  wandered. 

Whitney  Eckert,  ’03. 
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LIFE. 


Ah  ! ’Tis  a glorious  thing  to  live, 

To  simply  exist  and  be, 

While  the  fleeting  years  of  existence  give 
A glimpse  of  eternity. 

And  yet  in  truth  a life,  at  its  best, 

Which  does  not  duty  know, 

Is  but  a saddening,  monstrous  jest, 

A mocking  preface  to  woe. 

Let  meritorious  works  then,  Lord, 

Fill  all  our  years  as  they  run  ; 

Let  every  beat  of  our  heart  accord 

With  the  Heart  of  Thine  own  dear  Son. 

Time  and  eternity — way  and  goal! 

In  both  to  dwell  is  our  lot ; 

May  we  so  live  that  our  trembling  soul 
Be  not  by  our  God  forgot. 

Joseph  J.  Marrin,  ’57 
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MAY. 


Once  more  returns  the  laughing  Spring, 
Once  more  the  gardens  bloom, 

The  woods  with  merry  music  ring, 

The  fields  exhale  perfume. 

Come,  gentle  Queen  of  Heaven,  we  pray, 
’Tis  thine  own  month — the  month  of  May. 
For  thee  upon  unnumbered  shrines 
The  taper  burns,  the  myrtle  twines. 

To  thee  unnumbered  voices  raise 
In  every  clime  the  hymn  of  praise. 

In  every  clime  thy  children  meet 
In  loving  reverence  at  thy  feet. 

The  mother  prays  on  bended  knee 
To  consecrate  her  child  to  thee. 

The  child  upon  its  mother’s  breast 
Whispers  the  name  of  Mary  blest. 

The  romping  boy,  his  game  forgot, 
Enraptured  kneels  before  thy  grot. 

The  youth,  impatient  for  the  fight, 

Here  swears  to  be  thy  valiant  knight, 

To  spurn  whate’er  is  base  and  mean 
And  win  the  battle  for  his  queen. 

The  maiden’s  sigh,  the  widow’s  tear 
Are  precious  gems  when  offered  here. 
Here  struggling  manhood,  trembling  age, 
Sinner  and  saint  thy  care  engage. 

They  know  thou  hast  a mother’s  heart 
And  never  lettest  one  depart 
Although  he  weep  for  crimes  untold, 
Unheard,  unanswered,  unconsoled. 
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SANCTUM. 


THE  influence  which  the  college  magazine  has, 
not  only  in  training  the  young  writer  to 
wield  a facile  pen  on  every  pertinent  subject 
of  contemporaneous  thought,  but  also  in  forming 
and  developing  his  imaginative  powers,  is  daily 
more  forcibly  impressing  itself  on  the  minds  of 
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those  who  are  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
college  journalism. 

Such,  indeed,  has  been  the  progress  made  in  the 
last  few  years  that  it  has  provoked  much  favorable 
criticism  from  the  press  in  general.  It  is  a matter 
of  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  notice,  in  perusing 
the  editorial  sheet  especially  of  the  weekly  re- 
views, that  articles  taken  from  college  magazines, 
treating  on  most  widely  divergent  topics,  are 
quoted  with  an  appreciation  that  can  be  attributed 
only  to  their  intrinsic  worth.  And  in  truth,  the 
mental  acumen  and  sterling  literary  worth  dis- 
played in  some  of  these  articles,  is  worthy  of  high 
commendation,  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  limited  experience  which  their  authors  must 
necessarily  have  had. 

It  is  not  not  so  many  years  ago  since  the  pen 
of  the  undergraduate  was  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  a slavish  imitation  of  those  writers  of  his 
own  college  who  had  some  pretence  to  literary 
skill.  The  literary  portion  also  of  the  college 
paper,  was  given  over  to  essays  on  certain  set  top- 
ics which  had  been  treated  in  every  conceivable 
phase  from  time  out  of  mind.  The  writer  who 
would  dare  to  depart  from  the  beaten  track  in  com- 
pliance with  the  demands  of  an  embryonic  but  as- 
sertive imagination,  would  soon  be  taught  to  real- 
ize,— if  not  bv  the  blue  pencil,  at  least  by  the  caus- 
tic criticism  of  his  contemporaries, — that  to  be  am- 
bitious was  to  fall  like  Caesar.  But  now,  happily, 
all  is  changed. 

In  lieu  of  the  former  stereotyped  efforts  on  such 
abstract  subjects  as  “ Higher  Criticism  on  Art,” 
or  “ Thoughts  on  the  Sublime,” — to  say  nothing 
of  the  less  solid  effusions  bearing  such  felicitous 
titles  as,  “ Hitch  your  Wagon  to  a Star,”  and 
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“ Across  the  Alps  lies  Italy,”  the  present  college 
journalists  express  well-grounded,  and  usually  well- 
written  opinions  on  “ The  Boer  War,”  “The  Situa- 
tion in  the  Phillipines,”  “The  Eastern  Question,” 
and  other  current  topics  of  interest. 

But  it  is  in  the  realm  of  the  short-story  that  col- 
lege journalism  has  made  its  greatest  advance. 
We  scarcely  think  the  assertion  made  recently, 
that  “as  yet  there  is  not  much  evidence  that  the 
student  story  writer  has  penetrated  beneath  the 
surface  of  fiction,”  is  tenable.  Certainly,  if  a com- 
parison is  made  between  the  story  as  it  appears  in 
our  best  exchanges,  and  the  mass  of  rubbish  which 
is  continually  being  foisted  on  the  public  under 
that  name  by  cheap  outside  publications,  the  form- 
er will  by  no  means  suffer  from  the  comparison. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  we  even  venture  to 
say  that  if  some  of  the  more  pretentious  short 
stories  so  much  lauded  nowadays  by  critics,  were 
to  appear  in  a college  magazine,  the  writer  would 
become  a target  for  well-deserved  abuse.  A writer 
of  reputation,  like  Kipling  for  instance,  may,  and 
often  does  in  his  stories,  offend  against  good  taste 
with  impunity.  But  not  so  with  the  college  man. 
It  is  his  duty,  as  he  has  the  credit  of  his  paper  at 
stake,  to  be  most  circumspect.  And  rightly  so. 
In  fine,  every  reader  of  the  college  magazine  who 
seeks  to  combine  some  little  pleasure  with  moral 
and  mental  advancement,  may  well  rejoice  that 
the  short-story  has  attained  to  the  position  it  now 
holds  ; and  that  it  will  further  advance  with  the 
broadening  of  the  undergraduate’s  imaginative 
powers  by  a conscientious  and  serious  effort  to 
excel  in  this  branch  of  fiction,  needs  no  other 
assurance  than  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  defect  in  the  short- 
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story  is  that  the  external  and  dramatic  coloring 
which  properly  belong  to  it  is  too  often  forsaken 
for  the  inward  and  subtle  analysis  of  character, 
action  and  motive.  The  writer  usually  is  not 
sufficiently  master  of  his  craft  to  avoid  parading 
the  wheel  of  his  mechanism,  and  is  too  fond  of 
dilating  on  the  tedious  operations  by  which  the 
movements  are  to  be  performed  and  the  results  ob- 
tained. He  is  himself  the  best  judge  of  how  far 
the  execution  of  his  story  is  in  itself  faulty  or 
meritorious;  but,  oftentimes,  he  is  unable  to  sup-  - 
ply  that  nexus  between  mind  and  matter  which 
renders  the  masters  of  the  art  pre-eminent.  But 
the  very  fact  that  he  has  written  one  story  fur- 
nishes him  with  an  incentive  to  greater  efforts.  For 
what  young  writer  ever  produced  anything 
worthy  of  the  name  of  story,  who  did  not  feel 
within  him  the  desire  and  the  ability  to  do  some- 
thing better?  It  is  true  that  both  the  essay  and 
the  story  do  not  fully  interpret  the  writer’s 
thought.  He  is  always  conscious  that  much  of 
the  picture  his  imagination  has  painted  vanishes 
and  is  lost  when  he  endeavors  to  commit  it  to 
paper.  But  when  at  length  the  story-writer  has 
schooled  himself  to  convey  to  his  readers  the  pic- 
ture which  he  himself  sees  clearly,  as  in  a glass, 
then  indeed  he  is  on  the  high-road  to  success. 

H.  P.  Downes,  1900. 
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WORTHY  OF  NOTE. 

ORIGIN  OF  OUR  MAY  DEVOTIONS. 

'■'P'  HE  “ Old  Boy  ” who  furnished  us  with  the 
1 interesting-  reminiscences  which  appeared  in 
the  Dec.  issue  of  the  Monthly  has  kindly  sent 
us  the  following-  account  of  the  origin  of  the  “ May 
Devotions”  which  are  practised  by  our  students 
during  our  Lady’s  month.  He  says  : “ The  cus- 

tom of  assembling  around  the  statue  during  May 
was  started  by  Mr.  George  Mulry,  S.  J.,  in  1888. 
Father  Freeman,  who  was  Moderator  of  the 
Parthenian  Sodality,  also  had  a hand  in  it.  It  was 
a development  following  on  the'Jubilee  Celebration 
of  the  Sodality  in  ’87,  I think.  The  addition  of  an 
address  by  a boy,  you  owe  to  the  Sodality  of  the 
classes  of  ’89,  and  ’90,  and  notably  to  Jim  Blun,  ’89, 
a Savannah  boy  and  one  of  the  dearest  fellows  that 
ever  passed  through  the  College.  Poor  fellow,  he 
died  a few  years  after  his  graduation.  The  custom 
was  inaugurated  in  May,  1889.  I remember  the 
first  night  well.  There  was  some’  doubt  and  anx 
iety  as  to  the  success  of  the  venture.  Jim  Blun 
was  to  make  the  first  address,  and  the  boys  were  a 
bit  surprised  when  he  stepped  forward  and  began 
to  speak.  Had  he  tripped^  or  broken  down,  the 
whole  thing  would  have  been  turned  into  a bur- 
lesque. He  did  well,  and  after  his  success  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  getting  others  to  follow  him.  As 
apart  from  the  suggestion,  the  whole  working  out 
of  the  idea  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  boys,  the 
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credit  of  inaugurating  so  beautiful  a custom  may 
well  be  given  to  them  without  detracting  in  any 
way  from  what  is  due  to  Mr.  Mulry,  who  during 
his  stay  in  Fordham  did  such  apostolic  work.  ” 

We  are  sure  that  all  those  interested  in  the 
traditions  of  St.  John’s,  will  join  with  us  in  thanking 
our  correspondent  for  thus  putting  on  record  the 
origin  of  one  of  our  most  beautiful  customs. 
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EDUCATIONAL  NOTES. 


NO  self-respecting  lover  of  his  country  will  deny 
that  in  general  education  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  much  better  off  than  those 
of  the  effete  nations  of  Europe,  like  England, 
France,  Germany,  etc.  What  the  N.  Y.  Commer- 
cial Advertiser , of  April  14th,  1900,  reports  of 

Chicago  should  not  disconcert  the  patriot. 

“ Charges  are  made”  it  says,  “ by  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  that  teachers  in  public  schools 
are  following  such  ‘ advanced’  methods  that  they 
are  failing  to  instruct  pupils  properly  in  the  most 
necessary  branches  of  learning. 

“ Trustee  Austin  Sexton  recently  asserted  to  a 
committee  of  the  board  that  half  of  the  teachers, 
most  of  whom  are  said  to  be  graduates  of  local 
high  schools,  could  not  speak  or  write  English  or 
spell  correctly.  Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  Super- 
intendent of  schools,  admitted  that  many  of  the 
teachers  were  deficient  in  these  points.  The  fault, 
he  said,  was  not  so  much  with  the  teachers,  as 
with  the  system  in  which  they  are  instructed 
and  under  which  they  are  teaching  others.” 

Why,  after  all,  should  American  boys  trouble 
themselves  about  such  things  as  spelling,  grammar 
etc.,  if  there  are  subjects  which  appeal  more  to 
their  gigantic  intellectual  capacities?  Such  sub- 
jects abound.  Thus  the  Educational  Review  of 
March,  1900,  warns  the  high  school  student  that 
in  history,  “ he  must  endeavor  to  gain  perspective. 
He  must,  by  sustained  effort,  learn  to  observe  the 
sequence  of  cause  and  effect  thru  long  periods  of 
social  experience.  This  he  cannot  win  from 
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sources  alone  thru  his  own  individual  effort.” 

Admonitions  like  this  furnish  an  object  lesson 
for  the  scholar  in  English  style  and  orthography 
and  send  him  forward  oblivious  of  grammar  and 
spelling  in  enthusiastic  effort  “ to  gain  historical 
perspective  thru  long  periods  of  social  experi- 
ence.” 


The  Times  Supplement  of  March  31,  1900,  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  great  political  leaders 
in  England  and  France  are  literary  men,  and  in- 
stances Challemel,  Lacour  of  France,  and  Balfour 
of  England  as  proofs  of  the  assertion.  “ Why,”  it 
asks,  “ are  similar  cases  so  rare  in  the  United 
States?”  “ Because,”  it  answers,  “ with  us  there 
is  more  education  and  less  scholarship  than  in 
those  two  countries.”  That  is  a serious  reflection 
on  education,  for  to  all  appearances  the  more  edu- 
cation increases,  the  more  scholarship  decreases. 
Possibly  it  is  because  of  the  character  of  the  edu- 
cation. In  any  case  we  are  relegated  to  inferiority 
in  the  matter  of  genuine  scholarship.  There  is  no 
doubt  on  that  score.  As  regards  the  second  point, 
is  it  true  that  we  surpass  England,  and  especially 
France,  in  general  education  ? We  remember  that 
a few  months  ago  there  was  an  effort  to  disfran- 
chise the  negroes  of  Maryland  because  of  their  il- 
literacy, but  the  attempt  was  abandoned  when  it 
was  found  that  an  alarming  proportion  of  the 
whites  were  unable  to  write.  And  if  it  is  true 
that  the  Island  of  Luzon  in  the  Philippines  shows 
less  illiteracy  than  New  England,  it  would  seem  un- 
wise to  pit  ourselves  against  such  countries  as 
France  and  England  in  the  matter  of  general  edu- 
cation. We  make  up  for  both  defects  by  our  ad- 
vanced methods. 
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Charles  S.  Smart,  ex-School  Commissioner  of 
Ohio,  writing  in  the  Forum , says  that  “ nowadays 
books  quite  devoid  of  style  or  thought,  books  which 
can  never  by  any  possibility  do  any  good  to  any  per- 
son are  gladly  welcomed  and  widely  read.  ” It 
is  attributable  he  thinks  to  “ popular  education, 
which  is  superficial  and  does  not  develop  mind 
or  character.  ” This  superficiality  and  unintel- 
lectuality, however,  he  considers  to  be  “ the  first 
effects  of  popular  education.”  How  long,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  popular  education  going  to  take  to  get 
over  these  first  effects? 

Is  it  ill  ? Has  it  unfortunately  so  much  peda- 
gogical ichor  in  its  veins  that  its  steps  are  un- 
steady and  cannot  recover  from  the  effects  of  its 
elevation?  Or  are  we  so  backward  in  civilization 
that  popular  education  is  a new  experience  for  us? 
And  if  it  is  new  is  it  not  a peculiar  kind  of  education 
which  has  even  for  a first  effect  “ superficiality  and 
a failure  to  develop  mind  and  character?”  It 
would  have  been  better  not  to  have  been  educat- 
ed at  all  if  such  is  the  result.  But  we  are  bidden 
to  take  comfort  in  the  assurance  that  “ a change 
will  be  wrought  with  time  and  the  constant  im- 
provement of  our  schools,  teachers  and  methods  of 
work.”  How  long  is  the  time  to  be? — Apparent- 
ly it  is  not  approaching  rapidly  and  unhappily 
the  new  methods  produce  more  superficial  results 
than  the  old.  It  is  surely  a delusion  to  think  that 
new  methods  will  work  a change  if  the  public  con- 
tinues to  read  what  “ does  not  develop  mind  or  char- 
acter.” That  is  an  educational  element  that  will 
master  even  the  omnipotence  of  “ advanced 
methods.”  Where  there  is  no  mind,  methods 
will  be  unavailing,  especially  bad  methods.  We 
should  have  an  old-fashioned  Spanish  auto  da  fe 
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to  burn  the  books  in  order  to  purge  the  mind  and 
morals  of  the  dear  public,  and  begin  the  work  of 
imparting  depth  and  character.  This  indulgent 
educator  is  not  going  to  help  it  to  grow  better  if  he 
leaves  it  on  such  poor  diet  and  in  the  hands  ot  experi- 
menting physicians.  But  he  has  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  this  great  American  public,  for  he  says 
that  “the  apparent  decline  in  literary  taste  and 
discrimination  really  marks  an  upward  step,  a 
broadening  of  the  intelligence  of  the  nation.”  This 
is  saying  that  black  is  white. 


“ One  of  the  Guild,”  who  is  a College  President 
dissatisfied  with  his  faculty  and  who  proposes  to 
take  everything  in  his  own  hands  is  not,  to  use 
his  western  metaphor,  “ the  old-man-afraid-of-his' 
job.”  The  strong  and  peculiarly  American  convic- 
tion of  his  ability  to  wrestle  with  any  problem,  the 
splendid  contempt  of  any  view  that  is  contrary  to 
his  conclusions,  the  thoroughly  republican  insis- 
tency to  be  the  absolute  master  of  every  one  and 
everything  in  his  college  or  university,  the  generous 
eagerness  to  accept  the  entire  responsibility  for 
the  outcome  of  the  most  gigantic  undertakings 
even  at  the  risk  of  wreckage,  in  a word,  all  that 
combination  of  force,  daring,  and  self-reliance 
which  excites  our  amazement  in  the  undertakings 
of  the  great  business  Napoleons  of  the  day,  are 
among  the  qualities  which  he  possesses  and  is 
anxious  to  exercise  for  the  benefit  of  education. 
The  wonder  is  that  his  consecration  to  the  work 
of  educational  reform  is  not  more  comprehensive 
in  its  scope,  and  is  content  with  the  control  of  a 
single  isolated  establishment.  A much  moreample 
opportunity  for  talent  of  this  description  presents 
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itself  now  that  unification  of  educational  interests 
like  the  unification  of  great  business  trusts,  seems 
to  be  the  end  towards  which  everything  is  tending 
The  management  of  such  vast  educational  combi- 
nations of  course  requires  the  exercise  of  colossal 
intellectual  powers,  but  that  will  not  be  a reason 
for  refusing  the  work.  The  great  captains  of 
industry  areable  to  masterand  direct  simultaneous- 
ly several  distinct  and  at  times  widely  divergent 
commercial  schemes  and  to  compel  from  them 
those  marvellous  financial  results  which  stagger 
humanity.  It  is  assuredly  not  asking  too  much 
from  the  master-minds  in  education,  which  this 
writer  assures  us,  “ is  a business,  to  be  regarded  in 
a business  light  and  cared  for  by  business  methods,’’ 
to  enlarge  the  possibility  of  business  returns  in  the 
interests  of  intellectual  culture  or  vice  versa. 

The  task  is  not  so  great  as  would  appear  to  us 
and  “ if  there  are  difficulties  and  perplexities,  they 
are  not  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  to-day.” 
It  is  a matter  in  which  a genius  for  commercial 
success  is  required. 

Moreover  this  feature  of  “ one  man  power  ” in 
education,  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  It  exists  and  is  admitted  in  politics;  it  is 
constantly  growing  in  all  the  branches  of  trade  ; 
and  education  cannot  hope  to  escape  its  all  pervad- 
ing influence.  It  may  seem  at  first  to  contradict 
all  our  republican  and  democratic  instincts  but 
that  is  a notion  we  must  discard  as  obsolete.  It  is 
by  putting  ourselves  absolutely  and  without 
reserve  at  the  disposal  of  these  mighty  minds  in 
politics,  business,  education  and  the  rest,  that  we 
really  exercise  our  prerogatives  as  intelligent 
freemen.  We  may  find  this  view  hard  to  under- 
stand, but  that  is  attributable  to  our  previous 
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training.  Our  individuality  consists  precisely  in 
its  absorption  by  one  master-intellect  who  will 
brook  no  questioning  and  tolerate  no  doubt. 

Does  the  following  clipping  from  the  Tribune 
of  April  2 1 st,  reveal  the  identity  of  “ One  of  the 
Guild  ? ” 

“ The  Board  of  Regents  of  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  has  received  from 
President  Raymond  formal  charges  of  insubordi- 
nation and  incompetency  against  five  of  the  pro- 
fessors, with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  dis- 
missed. The  members  of  the  faculty  will  file 
countercharges  and  will  insist  upon  the  removal 
of  the  president.  ” 


Do  the  pedagogical  writers  who  are  actuated 
by  the  present  craze  for  psychology  ever  advert 
to  the  psychological  fact  that  it  is  hard  for  most 
of  them  ever  to  resist  the  temptation  of  having  a 
fling  at  church  influence  in  education  ? Thus,  in 
working  out  an  old  but  quaint  theory  on  that 
point,  the  Educational  Review  of  April,  1900,  says 
(p.  315),  that  individualism  was  taught  by  Christ 
but  that  Christianity  “ ruined  it  by  growing  rapid- 
ly into  a system  of  doctrine  to  be  held  “ semper  et 
ubique  et  ab  omnibus.  ” That  is  a curious  view  to 
take  both  of  Christ  and  Christianity.  In  the 
writer’s  mind  they  are  apparently  antagonistic 
and  so  he  benevolently  proposes  to  readjust  what 
the  Church  has  distorted  during  all  these  centur- 
ies. He  is  going  to  re-introduce,  especially  in  ed- 
ucation, the  individualism  which  Christ  taught 
but  which  the  Church  rejected.  How  consider- 
ate ! It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  is  the 
kind  of  individualism  he  fancies  to  have  been 
taught  by  Christ,  who  continually  insisted  that 
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He  came  not  to  do  His  own  will  but  that  of  the 
Father,  and  constantly  inculcated  upon  His  dis- 
ciples the  necessity  of  renouncing  self  and  follow- 
ing Him  ; and  what  does  he  imagine  St.  Paul 
meant  by  telling  the  first  Christians  to  be  imita- 
tors of  him  as  he  was  of  Christ?  How  much  and 
what  kind  of  individualism  is  left  when  one  re- 
nounces himself  and  follows  and  imitates  another? 

There  is  indeed  an  individualism  in  all  that,  but 
not  of  a kind  that  would  suit  this  church  censor, 
for  it  is  one  that  is  exercised  by  unquestioning 
acceptance  of  doctrine  even  though  most  incom- 
prehensible. Modern  individualism  will  find  that 
somewhat  unpalatable 

Again,  do  I renounce  my  individuality  when  1 
accept  as  true  what  is  taught  semper  et  ubique  et 
ab  omnibus ? If  I insist  upon  acting  differently 
from  every  one  else,  at  all  times  and  everywhere,  I 
would  be  an  individual  whose  mental  balance 
should  be  readjusted.  The  Ten  Commandments 
are  to  be  obeyed  ab  omnibus  semper  et  ubique.  Am 
I renouncing  my  individuality  when  I submit  to 
them  ? The  Educational  Review  is  evidently  not  a 
safe  guide  in  Religion.  It  is  not  true  that  “ a 
man’s  salvation  depends  on  himself  alone.  ” Pos- 
sibly the  writer’s  reason  for  saying  so  is  that  the 
opposite  is  taught  semper  et  ubique  et  ab  omnibus  in 
the  true  Church.  Anything  for  a theory.  But  it 
is  distressing  to  hear  that  Christ’s  views  about  in- 
dividualism in  education  were  realized  only  in  the 
assassination  of  Charles  I.  by  Cromwell  and  “ in 
the  dramatic  horrors  and  sublimities  of  the  French 
Revolution.”  This  is  really  going  too  far,  even 
for  a theorist. 


The  Freemans  Jour?ial  of  April  7th,  1900,  has  the 
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following  complaint  from  a school  teacher  in 
Washington  : 

“ The  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  a creation  striking  awe  and  wonderment  into 
the  soul  of  all  observers. 

“ Some  of  us  have  been  trying  to  get  at  what  the 
children  knew.  I teach  the  Fifth  grade.  My  pupils 
are  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fourteen.  The 
Sixth  and  Seventh  grades  are  older  in  proportion. 
As  an  experiment,  myself  and  these  two  teachers 
examined  our  classes  as  to  the  alphabet.  Out  of 
sixty- one  children  in  my  class  twenty-one  did  not 
know  their  letters.  In  the  Sixth  grade  eight  failed 
on  the  alphabet,  and  in  the  Seventh,  six  were  lack- 
ing in  this  elementary  knowledge.  The  teacher  of 
Eighth  grade  refused  to  put  her  class  to  the  test. 
This  grade  is  the  highest  regular  public  school 
and  the  teacher  said  she  would  not  expose  their 
ignorance.  These  almost  grown  children  could 
not  use  a dictionary,  they  could  not  look  out  a name 
in  the  directory.  It  is  an  example  of  their  dense 
ignorance,  and  the  teachers  are  not  responsible. 

“ It  is  possible  that  the  public  schools  of  Wash- 
ington D.  C.,  may  be  worse  than  others  throughout 
the  country.  The  fact  is  that  an  observation  of 
many  years  in  most  of  the  States  of  this  Union  led 
your  correspondent  long  ago  to  the  belief  that  the 
system  of  public  school  instruction  was  manipu- 
lated shrewdly  to  destroy  the  habit  of  thought  and 
reasoning.” 

And  yet  the  fetish  is  worshipped  as  fervently  as 
ever. 


What  poetry  has  our  modern  education  pro- 
duced ? Prof.  Santayana  of  Harvard  thinks  that 
with  all  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  ages, 
with  the  vast  complexity  of  life,  and  with  the  new 
views  of  the  universe  given  to  men  by  modern 
science,  our  poets  have  proved  themselves  incap- 
able of  any  high  wisdom,  incapable  of  any  imagin- 
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ative  rendering  of  human  life  and  its  meaning. 
They  give  us  episodes  and  studies,  a sketch  of 
this  curiosity,  a glimpse  of  that  romance;  they 
have  no  total  vision,  no  grasp  of  the  whole  reality, 
and  consequently  no  capacity  for  a sane  and  steady 
idealization. 

“ The  comparatively  barbarous  ages,”  he  writes, 
“ had  a poetry  of  the  ideal  ; they  had  visions  of 
beauty,  order,  and  perfection.  This  age  of  ma- 
terial elaboration  has  no  sense  for  these  things. 
Its  fancy  is  retrospective,  whimsical,  and  flickering; 
its  ideals,  when  it  has  any,  are  negative  and  par- 
tial ; its  moral  strength  is  a blind  and  miscellaneous 
vehemence.  Its  poetry,  in  a word,  is  the  poetry 
of  barbarism.” 

Whitman  and  Browning,  according  to  him,  are 
examples  of  barbarous  poets. — We  agree  with 
him. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  poets  might  retort  that 
the  same  epithet  applies  to  the  logic  of  the  Har- 
vard critic,  in  this  instance  at  least.  If  it  be  true 
that  “ the  comparatively  barbarous  ages  had  a 
poetry  of  the  ideal ; if  they  had  visions  of  beauty 
order  and  perfection,  etc.,”  why  should  the  poetry 
of  our  times,  which  is  admittedly  devoid  of  those 
qualities,  be  termed  the  poetry  of  barbarism  ? 
Apparently  Literature  and  Philosophy  are  both 
decadent. 


Here  is  what  one  of  our  own  countrymen,  an 
American  of  the  Americans,  Orestes  A.  Brownson, 
has  to  say  of  our  standing  in  Literature: 

“ American  literary  taste  is  in  general  very  low 
and  corrupt.  Washington  Irving  and  Hawthorne 
have  good  taste,  are  unaffected,  natural,  simple, 
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easy  and  graceful,  but  deficient  in  dignity  and 
strength  ; they  are  pleasant  authors  for  the 
boudoir,  or  to  read  while  resting  one’s  self  on  the 
sofa  after  dinner.  No  man  who  has  any  self-respect 
will  read  either  of  them  in  the  morning.  Prescott 
is  gentlemanly  but  monotonous,  and  occasionally 
jejune.  Bancroft  is  gorgeous,  glowing,  but  always 
straining  after  effect ; always  on  stilts,  never  at  ease, 
never  natural,  never  composed,  never  graceful  nor 
dignified.  He  has  intellect,  fancy,  scholarship,  all 
of  a high  order,  but  no  taste,  no  literary  good 
breeding.  ” 


It  is  not  often  that  scientific  men  recognize  the  ad- 
vantage of  literary  studies ; Professor  Macgreg- 
or  may  be  a scientific  Rob  Roy  who  refuses  alleg- 
iance to  the  reigning  king.  We  take  this  excerpt 
from  the  Medical  Record  of  New  York  : 

“ Professor  Macgregor,  according  to  an  editorial 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  January  15th, 
declares,  in  an  introductory  address  recently  deliv- 
ered at  Dalhousie  College,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
published  in  Nature  for  December  4,  1899,  that  the 
present  systems  of  science-teaching  are  not  a train- 
ing in  common  sense,  but  are  mere  book  work. 
There  is  no  scope,  even  in  their  practical  part,  for 
anything  but  dexterity.  The  student  does  not  find 
out  things,  he  is  shown  them,  and  he  remains,  as 
childish  and  helpless  as  before.  As  a matter  of 
training  of  the  faculties,  the  professor  considers 
the  proper  study  of  the  dead  languages,  unaided 
by  masters  or  cribs,  and  as  little  as  possible  by 
dictionaries,  the  student  being  compelled  to 
wrestle  with  the  difficulties  of  interpretation  for 
himself,  a better  discipline  than  the  scientific  edu- 
cation born  in  modern  times.  ” 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


THE  HOLIDAYS. 

THE  Easter  holidays  began  on  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  April  12th,  and  ended  Tuesday 
evening,  April  17th. 

The  “ exodus  ” began  after  dinner  on  Wednes- 
day and  though  quite  a few  of  the  boys  stayed  to 
witness  the  Yale  game  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
by  evening  of  that  day  the  halls  were  pretty  well 
deserted. 

The  Baseball  Team  remained  forpractice  during 
the  holidays,  and  about  twenty-five  of  the  students, 
all  of  whom  assisted  at  the  Holy  Week  services 
in  the  Chapel  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
mornings.  The  absence  of  most  of  the  sanctuary 
boys  necessitated  the  introduction  of  some  new 
ones,  who,  thanks  to  the  careful  instruction  of  Mr. 
McLaughlin,  S.  J.,  performed  their  duties  very 
efficiently.  Masters  Cecil  Fitch,  Robert  Vila  and 
Joseph  Macmanus,  deserve  special  mention  in  this 
respect. 

Easter  Sunday  was  an  ideal  day, — a beautiful 
“ Easter  Dawn.”  Mass  was  celebrated  at  7 A.  M., 
at  which  most  of  the  boys  received  Holy  Com- 
munion, some  returning  from  the  city  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  remainder  of  the  day  was  passed  in 
recreating.  In  the  afternoon  Solemn  Benedic- 
tion was  given,  Rev.  Father  Rector  officiating, 
assisted  by  Father  Minister,  and  Mr.  Hughes,  S.  J. 

Sunday  evening  the  Holy  Cross  boys  arrived, 
accompanied  by  Fr.  Hanselman,  S.  J.  They  were 
kindly  entertained  by  the  members  of  our  Team  and 
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left  the  next  morning-,  after  breakfast,  for  the  city. 
We  were  much  edified  by  their  manly  bearing  and 
gentlemanly  conduct. 

At  the  game  on  Monday  afternoon,  which  most 
of  the  boys  who  remained  witnessed,  Phil  Reilly 
acted  as  one  of  the  umpires  and  succeeded  in  satis- 
fying all,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  local 
team  who  had  evidently  made  up  their  minds  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  any  adverse  decisions. 

Tuesday  was  dark  and  showery,  as  if  to  express 
sorrow  at  the  vacation  ending  so  soon.  Evident- 
ly some  of  the  students  were  feeling  in  the  same 
mood,  for  there  were  some  absent  faces  at  table 
on  Tuesday  evening,  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact 
that  the  more  delicate  ones  were  afraid  to  travel 
in  the  rain.  Many  dropped  in  quietly  during  the 
eveningand  following  morning, and  by  Wednesday 
afternoon  most  of  the  old  students  and  some  new 
ones  were  on  hand  for  the  Vermont  game.  At 
present  writing  there  are  only  one  or  two  “ coun- 
ties” still  to  be  heard  from. 


THE  ANNUAL  DEBATE. 

The  Annual  Debate  took  place  on  Wednesday 
evening,  April  25th.  The  question  : Be  it  Re- 
solved : “ That  the  United  States  retain  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  establish  and  maintain  such 
governmental  control  over  them  as  the  situation 
may  demand,”  was  ably  debated  by  Messrs.  Chas. 
McKenna  and  Bernard  Duffy  for  the  Affirmative; 
and  Messrs.  Richard  Harrington  and  Robert 
McLaughlin  for  the  Negative,— all  members  of 
the  Junior  class.  The  speeches  were  carefully 
written  and  well  delivered,  the  elocution  of  Messrs. 
Duffy  and  Harrington  being  especially  praise- 
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worthy.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  debaters 
were  not  allowed  the  chance  for  a rebuttal. 

MR.  WOOLLETT’S  READING. 

On  April  4th,  Mr.  Sidney  Woollett  entertained 
a large  audience  by  rendering  “ Elaine,”  from 
Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King.  Many  of  our  Alum- 
ni were  noticed  in  the  audience.  The  classes  of 
’97 and  ’98  were  especially  wellrepresented:  Messrs. 
Brant,  Crosas,  Delaney,  Granger,  Kelley,  R.  Mc- 
Donnell, Murphy,  and  Shea  appearing  for  ’97; 
while  Messrs.  Barry,  Byrne,  Downes,  Kingston, 
P.  McDonnell,  Meagher,  O’Donovan,  and  Tierney 
represented  ’98. 

BATTALION  OFFICERS. 

Major  Egan  has  appointed  the  officers  of  the 
battalion,  They  are  as  follows:  Major,  Mr.  S.  J. 
McPartland;  Capt.  and  Adjutant,  Mr.  John  J. 
Toohey  ; Capt.  and  Quartermaster,  Mr.  Philip  B. 
Reilly.  Co.  A. — Capt.,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Downes; 
1st  Lieut.,  Mr.  James  A.  Treacy  ; 2d  Lieut.,  Mr. 
James  M.  Kilroe.  Co.  B. — Capt.,  Mr.  A.  P.  Dun- 
nigan  ; 1st  Lieut.,  Mr.  T.  J.  Coady  ; 2d  Lieut., 
Mr.  M.  J.  Larkin. 

The  companies  are  rapidly  acquiring  proficien- 
cy in  the  various  movements  and  when  the  “ In- 
spector-General ” appears  he  will  be  most  agree- 
ably surprised. 


James  A.  Treacy,  1900. 
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FORDHAMENSIA. 


THE  New  York  Sunday  Herald  of  April  22d, 
gave  a glowing  account  of  the  Baseball 
game  between  Wesleyan  and  Fordham  at 
Middletown,  Conn.,  on  Saturday,  April  21st. 

Among  other  things  the  Herald  said  : “ The 
Fordhams  have  the  best  team  they  ever  turned 
out  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  on  the  col- 
lege diamond.”  The  Wesleyan  game  fully  cor- 
roborates this  statement.  Shutting  out  a team  of 
Wesleyan’s  caliber  by  the  score  of  9-0  on  their 
own  grounds  is  a feat  to  be  proud  of. 

We  are  happy  to  note  that  Joseph  D.  Martin, 
ex-1900,  has  fully  recovered  from  his  late  sickness, 
and  resumed  his  studies  at  the  Medical  School  in 
New  Orleans.  Within  the  past  six  months  “ Joe  ” 
has  had  the  two  most  dreaded  diseases  of  the 
South — Yellow  Fever  and  Small  Pox.  This  per- 
sonal experience  added  to  his  natural  aptitude  for 
medical  work  should  give  “ Joe  ” a high  position 
among  his  colleagues  in  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Coady,  ’00,  was  unanimously 
elected  Historian  of  the  Library  Association,  at  a 
meeting  held  Friday  evening,  April  6th. 

The  Officers  for  the  Parthenian  Sodality  of  the 
ensuing  term  are  as  follows:  Prefect,  John  J. 
Dillon, ’00;  1st  Assistant,  Thomas  J.  Coady,  ’00; 
2nd  Assistant,  James  Kilroe, ’oo  ; Treasurer,  M. 
J.  Larkin,  ’00 ; 1st  Lector,  Henry  Downes,  ’00: 
nd  Lector,  John  O’Donohue,  ’01  ; Consultors, 
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Richard  V.  Harrington,  ’oi,  George  A.  Daly,  ’oo, 
and  James  S.  McCormick,  ’03  ; Organist,  Dennis  J. 
Haggerty,  ’01  ; Secretary,  Thomas  Macmanus,  ’01. 

The  call  of  Manager  Mitchell,  ’02,  for  the  Track 
Team  has  been  responded  to  by  about  fifteen  men. 
There  is  a friendly  rivalry  among  the  candidates 
to  obtain  a position  on  the  Team  to  run  in  the 
Inter-Collegiate  Games  next  month.  Mullen  and 
McKenna  are  in  fine  form  ; Clarke,  a Freshman,  is 
showing  up  remarkably  well.  Of  the  other  men 
little  as  }ret  can  be  said  ; but  on  the  whole  the 
condition  of  the  men  is  much  better  than  we  had 
hoped  for  this  early  in  the  season. 

The  advantage  of  our  Baseball  Team  staying 
here  during  the  Easter  Holidays  was  conclusively 
shown  in  the  games  with  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont and  Wesleyan. 

The  men  willingly  denied  themselves  the  pleas- 
ure of  a week  at  home  for  Old  Fordham’s  sake. 
Scoring  thirty  runs  to  our  opponents  three  in  two 
successive  games  shows  the  material  of  the  men 
wearing  a Fordham  uniform  this  year.  In  the 
game  with  the  City  College  of  New  York  the  men 
from  that  institution  could  not  solve  the  mysteries 
of  Horan’s  curves.  “ Charlie”  practically  won  his 
own  game,  striking  eight  men  out  in  seven  innings, 
having  three  put-outs  and  two  assists,  coupled 
with  three  hits,  one  a two-bagger.  This  indeed 
is  Baseball.  When  Seitz  relieved  Horan  in  the 
eight  inning  he  continued  the  good  work  by  fan- 
ning the  men  in  one,  two,  three,  order.  The  City 
College  boys  lost  their  nerve  when  they  beheld 
Seitz’s  wonderful  speed,  and  were  content  to  stand 
back  from  the  plate  and  let  “ Joe  ” toss  the  ball  over. 
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The  Annual  Debate  of  the  Senior  Debating  So- 
ciety was  held  in  Armory  Hall,  Wednesday  even- 
ing, April  25th.  The  question  was  : Resolved 
“ That  the  United  States  should  govern  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  as  Colonies.”  The  speakers  on  the 
Negative  side  of  the  question  were  Messrs.  R.  V. 
Harrington  and  Robert.  J.  McLaughlin,  on  the 
Affirmative,  Messrs.  Chas.  McKenna  and  Bernard 
Duffy.  A Double  Quartette  gave  selections  be- 
fore and  after  the  debate. 

On  Wednesday,  April  25th,  the  “ Lafayettes,” 
our  old  friends,  paid  us  their  annual  visit.  As 
usual  they  were  enthusiastically  received  and 
lustily  cheered.  We  noticed  many  new  faces  on 
the  team,  but  Bray  and  Hubley  are  still  with  them. 
Bray  failed  to  get  his  customary  “ Home  Run,” 
but  Hubley  scored  three  pretty  hits.  The  Lafay- 
ette boys  took  dinner  and  supper  with  us  and  de- 
parted amid  mutual  cheers  and  good  wishes. 

The  Tennis  Association  has  re-organized,  with 
Mr.  H.  Downes  as  President.  The  other  Officials 
follow  : Geo.  C.  Reynard,  Vice-Pres.;  PI.  A.  Riley, 
Treas.,  and  Ralph  Woollett,  Sect’y. 

On  March  30th,  a meeting  of  the  Alumni  Ath 
letic  Committee  was  held  at  the  College.  They 
endorsed  the  Baseball  administration  and  tendered 
a vote  of  thanks  to  Manager  Toohey  for  his  un- 
tiring efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Team. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  Father  Cardella, 
S.  J.,  Spanish  Confessor  at  the  College,  is  rapidly 
recovering  from  the  serious  accident  which  he 
met  with  some  time  ago. 

James  S.  McCormick,  1903. 
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JUNIOR  HALL. 

The  Invincibles  have  been  very  successful  this 
season,  having  won  every  game  thus  far.  On 
March  31st,  they  easily  defeated  the  Lexington, 
A.  C.,  (Deaf  Mutes),  by  a score  of  32  to  1. 

On  April  7th,  the  Invincibles  played  their  first 
game  away  from  home  and  defeated  Flushing  H. 
S.  by  a score  of  18  to  7.  R.  Woollett  did  the 
pitching  for  the  Invincibles  and  V.  Heiser  caught. 

The  next  game,  on  April  8th,  was  with  the  Bronx 
Jrs.  at  Fordham.  In  the  fifth  inning,  with  the  score 
14  to  9 in  favor  of  the  Invincibles  the  Bronx  Jrs. 
objected  to  a decision  of  the  Umpire  and  left 
the  field,  thus  forfeiting  the  game.  The  score  : 


Invincibles 3 0 11  0 x— 14 

Bronx  Jrs 0 0 1 5 3 — 9 


Batteries  : J.  Radel  and  Y.  Heiser  ; J.  Boniano  and  P.  Hauser. 

On  April  21st,  the  Invincibles  made  their  first 
appearance  in  their  new  uniforms,  easily  defeating 
the  Trinity  Chapel  B.  B.  T.  The  score  : 


Invincibles 0 0 1 1 8 0 0 0 x — 10 

Trinity  Chapel 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 — 2 


Batteries:  J.  Radel  and  E.  O’Brien  ; W,  Karse  and  J.  Ryan. 

The  Invincibles  next  defeated  the  Crescent  A.  C. 
at  Fordham  on  April  22d.  The  fielding  of  the 
Invincibles  in  this  game  was  first-class,  only  one 
error  being  made.  The  score: 


Invincibles 5 4 0 1 0 3 1 0 x — 14 

Crescent  A.  C 0 0 0 2 1 0 0 0 0 — 3 


Batteries  : R.  Woollett  and  Y.  Heiser  ; J.  Spears  and  E.  Shields. 

The  officers  of  the  Track  Team  are  arranging 
to  hold  a Meet  on  the  morning  of  Rector’s  Day, 
May  8th,  the  games  to  be  open  to  all  College 
students. 
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In  the  Indoor  Games  of  the  Twelfth  Regiment, 
held  in  their  armory  on  April  25th,  the  members 
of  the  Track  Team  made  a very  creditable  show- 
ing. In  the  60  yds.  dash,  J.  Fallon,  with  a handi- 
cap of  16  ft.  won  his  heat  in  the  world-record 
time  of  6f  seconds,  but  failed  to  qualify  in  the 
finals.  E.  O’Connor  ran  third  in  this  heat.  In 
the  relay  race  against  St.  Bartholomew’s  School,, 
our  team,  consisting  of  J.  Walsh,  H.  Reilly,  J- 
Stedman  and  J.  Fallon  ran  a fine  race,  leading  all 
the  way  until  the  third  quarter,  and  although  J. 
Fallon  made  a brave  attempt  to  cut  down  the  lead, 
the  runner  from  St.  Bartholomew’s  passed  the  tape 
ahead  of  him.  Considering  that  the  team  is  just 
back  from  the  Easter  holidays  the  showing  made 
was  satisfactory. 

It  is  wonderful  how  some  dress-suit  cases  take 
it  into  their  heads  not  to  be  opened.  Howard’s 
seems  to  be  one  of  that  stubborn  kind. 

Charles  Murn,  ’03, 

V.  Oldshue,  Eng.,  ’02. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

The  “ Tyros  ” have  won  a number  of  well-played 
games.  Two  games  were  won  from  the  “Actives’’ 
of  Second  Division,  the  majority  of  their  players 
being  members  of  last  years  “Tyros.” 

The  “ Tyro  Reserves  ” have  been  organized  and 
they  also  have  won  a number  of  games  from  the 
“ Minims,”  who  in  turn  gave  them  a hard  struggle. 

Two  new  boys  have  recently  been  added  to  the 
Hall,  one  of  whom,  it  has  been  remarked,  never 
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takes  his  meals  in  the  refectory,  but  simply  lives 
on  air. 

The  Track  Team  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  their  athletic  abilities  on  our  next  Field 
Day,  May  8th. 

We  have  recently  erected  a new  back-stop, 
which  is  soon  to  be  painted.  New  benches  also 
will  be  placed  on  the  terrace  to  form  a kind  of 
grand-stand.  The  field  has  been  rolled  and  the 
holes  filled,  so  that  it  was  never  in  such  good  con- 
dition. 

We  wish  to  tender  our  warm  thanks  to  the  boys 
who  remained  here  during  the  Easter  vacation  for 
the  interest  they  showed  and  the  help  they  ren- 
dered in  improving  and  arranging  our  Baseball  field- 

St.  John’s  Hall  boys  were  very  prompt  in  return 
ing  from  their  vacation  and  were  pleased  to  see 
Spring  beautifying  all  our  venerable  trees  and 
causing  the  flowers  to  bloom  with  fresh  leaves  and 
blossoms.  Many  more  flowers  and  trees  are  to  be 
planted  about  our  grounds,  so  that  when  Summer 
comes  St.  John’s  Hall  will  be  a second  Paradise. 

Robert  Vila. 


“ROB  ROY” 

By  the  Students  of  ST.  JOHN’S  HALL 

(3D  DIVISION) 

AT  THE  COLLEGE  THEATRE 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  MAY  29™,  1900 

AT  8 P.  M. 


Admission, 


75  Cents 


AMONG  THE  OLD  BOYS. 
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ON  Wednesday,  April  the  twenty-fifth,  Joseph 
I.  McVoy,  ex-’g8,  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  Miss 
Clara  Justina  Hennessy  of  Albany  N.  Y. 
were  united  in  marriage  by  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas 
Burke,  Bishop  of  the  Albany  diocese,  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Episcopal  Residence.  Mr.  McVoy 
left  college  at  the  end  of  hisjunior  vear  to  go  into 
the  Iron  business  with  his  brother.  The  groom 
was  popular  among  his  associates  and  has  many 
friends  at  Fordham  who  wish  him  happiness  and 
success. 

Dr.  John  Aspell,’  82,  was  married  on  Wednesday, 
April  1 8th,  to  Miss  Anna  Marie  Tierney,  eldest 
daughter  of  Myles  Tierney,  the  contractor.  The 
marriage  was  performed  by  Rev.  Father  Jerge, 
S.  J.,  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Church,  West 
Sixteenth  street. 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Aspell,  brother  of  the  bridegroom, 
was  best  man,  and  Miss  Lily  Tierney,  sister  of  the 
bride,  was  bridesmaid.  The  honeymoon  was  spent 
among  the  Berkshire  Hills,  in  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Dr.  Aspell  is  a member  of  the  Catholic  Club  and 
of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club.  He  is  visiting- 
surgeon  to  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  the  New  York 
Foundling  Asylum,  and  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  in 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Following  are  the  additional  subscribers  to  the 
Jouin  Memorial  Fund:  Rev.  Thos.  F.  McManus; 
Rev.  M.  Griffith  ; Mr.  M.  J.  Dooley  ; Mr.  Patrick 
Mooney;  ‘ Frank  O’Reilly;’  m memoriam,  Mr.  John 
Mooney. 
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The  Memorial  Mass  for  the  deceased  Alumni 
will  take  place  on  Memorial  Day,  May  30th,  1900. 

John  C.  McNeilly,  ’90,  has  earned  a reputation 
as  an  orator  in  the  nearby  city  of  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  comments  of  the 
local  press  on  his  efforts  during  a recent  Demo- 
cratic Convention.  One  paper  after  noting  the 
nomination  of  the  candidate  for  Mayor  says  : “ As 

soon  as  the  enthusiasm  had  subsided,  John 
McNeilly,  an  Attorney  living  in  the  Mayor’s  ward, 
seconded  the  nomination  in  a finished  and  eloquent 
speech,  which  was  one  of  the  marked  incidents  of 
the  evening.”  The  same  paper,  commenting  edi- 
torially on  the  incident  says  : “John  McNeilly  is 
not  only  a finished  speaker  but  an  orator.  A sin- 
gle Convention  has  given  him  local  fame.  Our 
prophecy  is  that  he  will  be  heard  from  again.” 


Following  are  the  names  of  most  of  those  pre- 
sent at  the  Alumni  Banquet. 


Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Mooney,  V.  < 
Rev.  Thos.  Campbell,  S.  J. 
“ Peter  J.  O’Carroll,  S.  J., 
“ Patrick  McGovern, 

“ James  J.  Dougherty, 

“ James  A.  McKenna, 

“ Thomas  P.  Laughlin, 

“ Dan’l  H.  O’Dwyer, 

“ Michael  J.  McEvoy, 

“ John  J.  Mallon, 

“ Thos.  F.  McManus, 

“ Michael  J.  Henry, 

“ John  Brosnan, 

“ John  H.  Dooley, 

“ James  J.  Keane, 

“ M.  J.  Fitzpatrick, 

“ Jno.  J.  Barrington, 


Rev.  Thos.  B.  Donovan, 

“ Isidor  Meister, 

“ C.  F.  Murphy, 

Hon.  Jno.  T.  McDonough, 
“ John  Whalen, 

“ Bradford  Rhodes, 

“ John  J.  Brady, 

“ John  M.  Tierney, 

“ Edward  F.  O’Dwyer, 

“ John  W.  Keller, 

Gen.  James  R.  O’Beirne, 
Dr.  G.  M.  Edebohls, 

“ Edward  Aspell, 

“ W.  T.  McManus, 

“ James  J.  Walsh, 

“ John  Sinnott, 
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Dr.  George  A.  Leitner, 

“ Creamer, 

“ James  N.  Butler, 

“ Martin, 

“ R.  O’Connell, 

“ O’Connell, 

Augustine  M.  O’Neil, 

Paul  V.  O’Neil, 

Francis  V.  Oliver, 

John  P.  O’Brien, 

Richard  S.  Treacy, 

Wm.  Hurst, 

George  J.  Hurst, 

Horace  K.  Doherty, 
Francis  O’Neil, 

M.  J.  A.  McCaffery, 

James  J.  Doherty, 

T.  B.  Minahan, 

John  E.  Claffy, 

Robert  McDonnell, 

John  P.  Joyce, 

T.  J.  Cummins,  Jr., 

O.  D.  Healey, 

Gerald  J.  Barry, 

Patrick  Hopkins, 

Peter  A.  Meagher, 

J.  A.  Burns, 

Chas.  A.  Hatfield, 

Chas.  J. 


Laurence  P.  Lee, 

Peter  L.  McDonnell, 

J.  E.  Kelley, 

Albert  Michaux, 

J. Fairfax  McLaughlin, 
Edward  Reynaud, 

John  M.  Dempsey, 

Mr.  Dempsey, 

Thos.  E.  Crimmins, 

J.  Henry  Haggerty, 
Joslyn  Johnson, 

Daniel  Dowdney, 

Jos.  V.  Morrisse, 
Alphonse  Lynch, 
William  Seton, 

James  P.  Lee, 

Arthur  McAleenan, 
Robert  Sasseen, 
Nathaniel  Doyle, 

Mr.  Pierson, 

Paul  Dolan, 

S.  Spaulding  Fontaine, 
Pierre  G.  Carroll, 
Charles  Wetzel, 

John  O’Connell, 

J.  Tufton  Mason, 
Charles  E.  Downes, 
John  McAleenan, 

Vion. 


Among  those  sending  regrets  were  the  follow- 


ing : 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Corrigan,  D.D., 

Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  Dr.  Jose  Ferrer, 
“ Louis  Haffen, 

“ Martin  Glynn, 

Rev.  Michael  A.  Cunniff, 

John  P.  Dunn, 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Dunn, 

Anthony  Hirst, 


“ John  Aspell, 

Mr.  James  Russell, 

“ William  Corcoran, 
“ Michael  J.  Dooley, 
“ Robert  Emmett, 
Dr.  Daniel  Hanrahan. 


Charles  Herbemann,  ll.d. 
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ATHLETICS. 


BASEBALL. 

ON  Saturday,  March  31st,  the ’Varsity  went  to 
Princeton  to  play  their  opening  game  of  the 
season  with  that  team.  Old  March  was  true 
to  his  proverbial  leonine  ending  and  the  weather 
anything  but  propitious  for  playing  the  National 
Game.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the  Princeton 
students  judging  from  past  years  anticipated  a 
good  game  and  attended  in  large  numbers — nor 
were  they  disappointed.  Although  the  high  wind 
made  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  judge  flies,  and 
the  chilliness  of  the  day  was  hard  on  arms,  neither 
pitcher  spared  himself  and  both  teams  played  well. 
The  game  was  a hotly  contested  one  and  up  to  the 
eight  inning  Princeton  had  the  lead  by  only  two 
runs.  Then,  with  two  men  out  and  two  men  on 
bases,  Meier  knocked  out  a three-base  hit,  thereby 
increasing  the  lead  to  four.  Nor  were  the  Prince- 
tonians  by  any  means  sure  of  victory.  When  the 
Fordhams  went  to  bat  in  the  ninth  something  was 
expected,  but  unfortunately,  as  usual,  the  expected 
did  not  happen  and  the  ’Varsity  failed  to  score. 
The  defeat — if  indeed  the  term  can  be  truly  applied 
to  the  showing  which  the  Maroon  wearers  made 
— is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  Princeton  had 
already  played  three  games  and  were  consequently 
in  better  shape.  The  score  : 
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FORDHAM. 

R.  H. 

P.O.  A. 

E. 

PRINCETON. 

R.  H. 

P.O 

A. 

E. 

Mullen,  cf 

. ..  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Watkins,  cf 

..  1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Murphy,  If 

. ..  0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Meier,  ss 

..  0 

2 

1 

2 

l 

Clarke,  ss 

. ..0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Kafer,  c 

..0 

0 

4 

2 

2 

Reilly,  lb 

. . 0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

Young,  If 

. . 1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Slattery,  c 

. ..  0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Hildebrand,  p.. . 

..0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Walsh,  2b 

. . 0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

Pearson,  lb..  .. 

. . 1 

1 

11 

0 

0 

Mitchell,  rf 

..  . 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Steinwender,  2b. 

..  1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

McKenna,  p 

...  1 

1 

0 

fi 

0 

Hutchinson,  3b.. 

..0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Swetnam,  3b.. . . 

. ..  0 

2 

2 

3 

1 

Burke,  rf 

..  1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Totals. . 

. .2 

4 

24 

10 

4 

Totals. . 

. .5 

5 

27 

13 

3 

Fordham 

1 0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 

1— 

-2 

Princeton 

0 0 0 

3 0 

0 0 

2 

X — 

-5 

Summary:  Earned  Runs — Fordham,  2 ; Princeton,  1.  First  Base 
by  Errors — Fordham,  1 ; Princeton,  3.  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  6 ; 
Princeton,  11.  First  Base  on  Balls — Off  McKenna  6 ; Off  Hildebrand 
3.  Struck  Out — By  McKenna  2 ; By  Hildebrand  2.  Three-Base 
Hits — Meier.  Two-Base  Hits — McKenna,  Meier.  Sacrifice  Hits — 
Pearson,  Kafer.  Mullen.  Stolen  Bases — Hildebrand  (2),  Young,  Stein- 
wender,  Burke,  Walsh.  Hit  By  Pitcher — By  Hildebrand,  1.  Umpire 
— Mr.  Hawkins.  Time  of  Game — One  hour  and  fifty-two  minutes. 


Fordham,  10  ; Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  20. 

April  4th. — It  is  true  thata  cold  wind  shot  across 
the  diamond  throughout  the  contest  but  that  is 
not  an  excuse  for  the ’Varsity  playing  agame 
which  was  fit  for  a team  of  school  boys.  Connors 
made  his  initial  appearance  in  the  box,  but  his 
curves  were  readily  solved,  and  in  the  first  inning 
six  runs  were  secured,  and  in  the  fourth  eight. 
The  loss  of  the  game,  however,  was  not  entirely 
due  to  the  pitching ; errors  flowed  as  free  as 
water,  and  they  were  all  costly.  Mullen  relieved 
Connors  in  the  fifth  and  kept  the  visitors  down. 
There  were  many  brilliant  plays  in  the  game  but 
they  were  completely  offset  bv  the  raggedness  of 
critical  plays.  The  home  team  hit  heavily  but  the 
hits  were  kept  well  scattered.  The  visitors  put  up 
a clean  game  of  ball,  playing  together,  and  taking 
advantage  of  every  point  to  score  runs.  The 
score : 
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FORDHAM. 


UN1Y.  OF  PENN. 


Mullen,  cf  & p. . 

R. 

2 

H. 

3 

P.O.  A. 

2 3 

E. 

0 

Collier,  2b. .... . 

R. 

. . 1 

H. 

2 

P.O. 

2 

A. 

3 

E. 

2 

Murphy,  If 

. . 4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

White,  ss. . . . 

..  1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

Clarke,  ss 

. . 2 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Shape,  3b 

. . 3 

3 

0 

3 

2 

Reilly,  lb 

. 0 

2 

13 

2 

0 

Jones,  lb. . 

. . 2 

1 

12 

1 

1 

Slattery,  c. . . . 

. 1 

2 

8 

1 

0 

Flavell , e 

. ..  4 

3 

8 

1 

0 

Walsh,  2b 

. 1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Orviti,  rf 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Mitchell,  rf  

. 0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Noble,  If . . . . . . 

. . 3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Connors,  p & cf . 

. 0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

Layton,  p 

. . 1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Swetnam,  3b.  . . 

..  0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Houston,  cf . . . . 

..2 

3 

2 

0 

1 

Totals  . . 

10 

15 

27 

16  11 

Totals. . 

..20 

18 

27 

12 

6 

Fordham 2 3 0 0 1 1 0 2 1 — 10 

Univ.  of  Pennsylvania 6 0 2 8 2 2 0 0 0 — 20 

Summary  : Earned  runs — Fordham  9 ; Pennsylvania  12.  First 
base  by  errors — Fordham,  1 ; Pennsylvania,  6.  Left  on  bases — 
Fordham,  7 ; Pennsylvania,  4.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Mullen,  2 ; 
Off  Connors,  4 ; Off  Layton,  2.  Struck  out — By  Mullen  5 ; Con- 
nors, 3 ; By  Layton,  9.  Three-base  hits — Mullen,  Shape,  Layton, 
Houston.  Two-base  hits — Murphy,  Reilly  2,  Slattery,  Mitchell, 
Shape,  Flavell  2.  Sacrifice  hits — Walsh,  Connors,  Reilly,  Clarke, 
White,  Jones.  Stolen  bases — Fordham,  7 ; Pennsylvania  5.  Double 
plays — Clarke,  Walsh,  and  Reilly.  Wild  pitches — Layton  1.  Um- 
pire— Mr.  Golden.  Time  of  Game — Two  hours. 


Fordham,  6;  City  Col.  of  N.  Y.,  2, 


April  7. — The  City  College  of  New  York  team 
met  with  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  ’Varsity  in  a 
well-played  contest.  The  features  of  the  game 
were  the  pitching  and  batting  of  Horan,  the  catch- 
ing of  Joyce,  and  the  base-running  of  Clarke, 
Murphy,  Reilly  and  Mullen.  The  score  : 


FORDHAM. 


R.  H.  P.  0.  A.  E' 


Mullen,  cf 1 1 1 0 

Murphy,  If 1 1 1 0 

Clarke,  ss 0 0 2 2 

Reilly  lb 1 1 9 0 

Walsh,  2b 0 

Mitchell,  rf .1  1 2 

Joyce,  c 1 1 8 

Horan,  p 1 2 0 

Swetnam,  3b 0 1 0 

Slattery,  c 0 0 4 

Seitz,  p 0 0 0 


CITY  COLLEGE  OF  N.  Y. 


R.  H.  P.  0.  A.  E. 


1 


1 Goldberg,  cf. . 

0 Keane,  c 1 

0 

..  0 

0 0 1 llLangenbahn,  lb...  0 

. 0 


1 [Condon,  2b. 
OlSullivan,  p. 


0 O!  Hamilton,  If 

1 0 Suling,s  s 0 0 

0 Courtney,  3b 0 0 

Roberts,  rf 0 1 


Totals 6 8 27  15  3 


2 0 
6 3 
3 3 
0 0 
8 0 
3 
2 
0 
0 


1 
O 
0 
0 
O' 
1 0 
0 0 
0 0 
1 0 


Totals 2 4 24  8 1 
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Fordhara 10030110  x — 6 

City  Col.  of  1ST.  Y 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0—2 


Summary  : Earned  Runs — Fordham,  6 ; City  College,  0.  Left 
on  bases — Fordham,  4 ; City  College,  5.  First  Base  on  Balls— Off 
Horan  1 ; Off  Seitz  2 ; Off  Sullivan  6.  Struck  Out — By  Horan  7 ; By 
Seitz  4 ; By  Sullivan  6.  Two-Base  Hits — Mullen,  Horan.  Sacri- 
fice Hits — Murphy,  Reilly,  Walsh,  Horan.  Stolen  Bases — Clarke, 
Murphy,  Reilly,  Mullen,  Suling.  Hit  by  Pitcher — Murphy,  Clarke, 
Langenbahn,  Roberts.  Wild  Pitches — Horan,  Sullivan.  Umpire,  Mr. 
Dunnigan.  Time  of  Game — Two  hours. 


Fordham,  7;  Yale,  10. 

April  ii. — The  Yale  University  Baseball  team 
made  their  appearance  on  the  College  Campus 
after  an  absence  of  a number  of  years  and  suc- 
ceeded by  steady  playing — aided  by  good  luck— in 
capturing  the  game.  The  game  should  have  been 
won  by  the ’Varsity  as  they  had  it  in  their  own 
hands  three  different  times,  but  at  critical  stages 
the  team  would  seem  to  go  to  pieces.  The  Yale 
men  never  let  up  for  a minute  but  fought  hard  for 
victory  till  the  very  end.  Robertson,  the  star- 
pitcher  for  Yale,  was  in  the  box  and  did  good 
work.  McKenna’s  delivery  proved  a complete 
puzzle  till  the  seventh  inning  when  four  runs  were 
scored  by  -the  visitors  owing  to  wild  pitches. 
The  score  : 


FORDHAM. 

YALE. 

R. 

H. 

P.O. 

A. 

E. 

R. 

H. 

P.O.  A. 

E. 

Mullen,  cf 

. . 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Qrnmby,  2b. , 

1 

i 

2 

4 

0 

Clarke,  ss 

. . 1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Barnwell,  rf. 

...  3 

i 

1 

0 

0 

Reilly,  lb 

. . 1 

1 

7 

0 

1 

Guernsey,  If. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Murphy,  If 

. 1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Camp,  ss. . . . 

3 

2 

3 

4 

2 

Slattery,  c 

. . 2 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Sullivan,  c.. . 

1 

1 

8 

0 

0 

Mitchell,  rf . . . . 

. . 1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Sharpe,  lb  . . 

1 

1 

4 

0 

1 

McKenna,  p.  . . . 

. . 0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Brown,  3b. . . 
Rvan,  cf 

0 

1 

4 

3 

1 

* Walsh,  2b ... . 

. 0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Swetnam,  3b... 

. 1 

2 

2 

3 

0 

Robertson,  p. 

I 

1 

1 

2 

0 

Connors, 

..  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals. . 

. .7 

7 

27 

8 

2 

Totals 

10 

8 

27 

13 

5 

* Connors  batted  for  Walsh  in  ninth. 
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Pordhara 4 0001000  2—7 

Yale 2 1 0 0 3 0 4 0 0—10 


Summary:  Earned  runs — Fordham,  6;  Yale,  8.  Left  on  bases — 
Pordham,  3 ; Yale,  6.  First  base  on  balls — Off  McKenna  5 ; Off 
Robertson  4.  Struck  out — By  McKenna  6 ; By  Robertson  6.  Home 
Runs — Camp.  Three-base  hits — Reilly.  Two-base  hits— McKenna, 
Robertson,  and  Camp.  Sacrifice  hits — Murphy  2,  Mitchell,  Slattery, 
Barnwell.  Stolen  bases — Clarke,  Swetnam,  and  Quimby.  Double 
plays — Clarke  to  Walsh  to  Reilly.  Hit  by  pitcher — Clarke.  Wild 
pitches — McKenna,  3.  Umpire — Mr.  P.  Golden.  Time  of  Game — 
Two  Hours. 


Fordham,  2i  ; Univ.  of  Vermont.  3 


On  April  the  18th,  the  University  of  Vermont 
team  met  the  ’Varsity  on  the  college  campus  and 
were  defeated  in  a decidedly  one-sided  contest. 
The  score  : 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  P.O.  A.  E. 

Clarke,  ss 3 3 6 4 2 

Walsh,  2b 1 0 0 2 0 

Reilly,  2 2 9 1 0 

Murphy,  cf 3 3 0 0 1 

Slattery,  c 2 3 4 1 0 

Mitchell,  rf 2 2 0 0 1 

McKenna,  If 2 3 0 1 0 

Connors,  3b 3 2 3 0 0 

Mullen,  p 3 3 2 i 0 


Totals  ...21  21  24  10  4j 
* Connors  hit  by  batted  ball. 
Fordham 

Univ.  of  Vermont 


UNIV.  OF  VERMONT. 

R.  H.  P.O.  A.  E. 

Wasson,  c 1 1 3 0 2 

Murray,  cf 0 1 3 0 0 

Hutchinson,  rf.  ..02100 

Howe,  2b 1 1 1 0 0 

White,  lb 0 0 9 1 1 

Lawson,  If 0 0 1 1 0 

Reid,  3b 0 0 2 1 2 

Putnam,  ss 1 1 0 1 2 

Taylor,  p 0 0 0 0 2 

Totals 3 6 20  4 9 


.2  5 3 0 7 2 2 x— 21 
2000100  0—3 


Summary:  Earned  runs — Fordham  18.  First  base  by  errors — - 
Fordham  4.  Left  on  bases — Fordham  9 ; Vermont  4.  First  base  on 
balls— Off  Mullen  3 ; Off  Taylor  4.  Struck  out-  By  Mullen  3 ; By 
Taylor  3.  Two-base  hits — Slattery,  Mullen,  McKenna,  Wasson, 
Hutchinson.  Sacrifice  hits — Connors,  Reilly,  McKenna,  Murray, 
Putnam.  Stolen  bases — Clark  (3),  Walsh,  Murray,  Slattery  (2),  Con- 
nors (2),  Mullen,  Putnam.  Wild  pitches  Taylor  3.  Passed  balls — 
Wasson  2.  Umpire — Mr.  Barry.  Time  of  Game — Two  hours. 


Fordham,  9;  Wesleyan,  o. 

April  21. — No  one  can  realize  the  joy  that  was  in 
Fordham  when  a telegram  was  received  announc- 
ing the  victory  of  the  ’Varsity.  The  Wesleyan 
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Collegians  were  mindful  of  the  defeat  which  they 
received  here  last  season  and  were  anxious  to  blot 
it  out  by  winning  on  their  own  grounds,  hence 
they  sent  Wilder  their  star-twirler  to  the  box,  but 
his  curves  were  readily  solved  by  the  Fordhams 
and  sixteen  hits  were  secured  off  his  delivery. 
McKenna  pitched  in  fine  form  and  allowed  the 
Connecticut  boys  but  four  well-scattered  hits. 
The  team  played  a game  full  of  ginger  and  clearly 
out  pointed  their  rivals  in  every  particular.  The 
team  showed  great  team  work.  The  features  were 
a double  play  by  Connors,  Reilly  and  Clarke ; the 
hitting  of  Captain  Reilly,  McKenna,  Mitchell, 
Mullen,  Murphy  and  Connors.  The  base-running 
of  the  ’Varsity  was  a pronounced  feature.  This 
was  the  first  shut-out  that  the  Wesleyan  boys  had 
ever  received  on  their  own  grounds.  The  score: 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H. 

P.O. 

A. 

E. 

WESLEYAN. 

R.  H. 

P.O. 

1. 

E. 

Mullen.  If 

. . 0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

Anderson,  ss. . . . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Clarke,  ss 

Reilly,  lb 

. . 0 

1 

3 

2 

l 

Terrell,  3b 

0 

1 

3 

4 

2 

. . 1 

3 

8 

0 

0 

Havey,  lb 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Murphy,  cf.  . . . 

. . 2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Wilder,  p 

n 

1 

2 

4 

0 

Slattery,  c 

. . 2 

1 

7 

0 

0 

McNaughton,  2b. 

0 

0 

1 

5 

1 

Mitchell,  rf.... 

. . 1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Terrell,  If 

. 0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Connors.  3b.  . . . 

. . 1 

2 

0 

3 

1 

Bailey,  cf.  & rf . . . . 

. 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

McKenna,  p... 

...  1 

2 

2 

5 

0 

Cornwall,  cf 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Walsh,  2 b 

...  1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Palmer,  rf 

. 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Inglis,  c 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Totals. . 

. .9 

16 

27 

13 

2 

Totals. . 

.0 

4 

27 

13 

6 

Fordham  0 4 0 2 3 0 0 0 0 — 9 

Wesleyan 0 0 0 0 (TO  0 0 0 — 0 

Earned  runs — Fordham  6.  First  base  by  errors — Fordham  1. 
Left  on  bases — Fordham  5 , Wesleyan  2.  First  base  on  balls—  Off 
McKenna,  1 ; Off  Wilder  2.  Struck  out — By  McKenna,  6 ; B3-  Wil- 
der, 4.  Three-base  hits — Reilly,  and  McKenna.  Two-base  hits — 
Mitchell,  Reilly.  Sacrifice-hits — Murphy.  Stolen  bases — Mullen, 
Clarke,  Reilly,  Slattery,  Connors,  McKenna,  Walsh,  Terrell.  Double 
plays — Connors,  Reilly  and  Clarke.  Hit  by  pitcher—  By  Wilder  2. 
Wild  throws — Inglis  2.  Umpire  Mr.  Davis.  Time  of  Game — Two 
hours. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 


The  People  of  Our  Parish.  Marlier,  Callanan  & Co 
Boston,  gi. 00. 

In  a series  of  imaginary  conversations  the  auth- 
oress gives  her  views  upon  various  questions  of 
interest  to  Catholics.  Fairs  are  discussed,  mar- 
riages, schools,  social  life,  funerals,  literature,  and 
other  topics  about  which  people  are  wont  to  gos- 
sip, and  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  if  many 
things  are  not  all  they  should  be,  still  they  are 
perhaps  as  well  as  could  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances. 

We  have  received  from  the  Ave  Maria  two  neat 
little  booklets,  entitled,  “ Helpful  Thoughts,”  one 
bound  in  paper,  the  other  in  cloth  for  those  who 
may  wish  to  use  it  as  a gift  book. 

These  little  “Thoughts”  are  gathered  “from 
many  sources”  and  furnish  briefly  abundant  mat- 
ter of  reflection  for  busy  people.  Price  25  cents. 


GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Rev.  John  D.  Whitney,  S.  J.,  Rector 


THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 


— possesses  a numerous  faculty  of  exceptional  eminence,  a building  recently 
enlarged  and  supplied  with  every  convenience  for  laboratory  work  in  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  etc.  Georgetown  University  Hospital 
is  now  in  full  operation.  G.  L.  MAGRUDER,  M.  D. 

815  Vt.  Avenue. 

Washington,  D.  G 


THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT 

— has  a faculty  composed  of  jurists  of  national  reputation.  It  utilizes  to  the  full 
the  advantages  which  make  the  National  capital  the  greatest  centre  of  legal 
learning  in  the  United  States.  S.  M.  YEATMAN, 

506  E St.  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Further  information  and  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  FACULTY 

Georgetown  College, 

Washington,  D.C 


Vol.  XVIII.  JUNE,  1900.  No.  9. 


THE  BELL. 


Within  its  rough  and  weather-beaten  frame, 
Above  the  ivy-covered  manor’s  wall, 

The  great  old  bell,  its  message  still  the  same, 
Sends  forth  unto  the  air  its  echoing  call. 

Full  many  a year  its  wild,  discordant  peal 
Throughout  these  classic  realms  has  echoed 
loud, — 

Has  called  the  student  to  his  book  or  meal, 

And  issued  mandates  to  the  careless  crowd. 

How  sweet  it  is,  when  years  have  rolled  away, 
To  hear  once  more  the  dear  old  college  bell  ; 

To  listen  as  it  tolls  the  passing  day, 

And  think,  if  it  could  speak,  what  tales  ’twould 
tell. 


W.  Henry  Hoyt,  1902. 
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AUBREY  DE  VERE. 


IT  has  been  said  of  Aubrey  de  Vere  that  he  is 
one  of  those  true  poets  whom  the  few  love 
well ; who  will  always  have  admirers,  never 
popularity  ; and  who  must  wait  for  his  full  fame 
until  that  distant  but  coming  day  when  blind, 
deep  movements  of  unity  shall  thrill  the  sects  of 
Christianity,  and  bigotry  no  longer  veil  from  the 
gifted  and  appreciative  the  merits  of  the  first 
Catholic  poet  of  to-day. 

Although  this  merited  tribute  was  paid  him 
some  three  decades  back,  it  is  equally  true  at 
present,  for  he  is  undoubtedly  “the  first  Catho. 
lie  poet  of  to-day.’’  To  perceive  thi£  fact  we 
have  but  to  take  up  any  one  of  his  numerous 
works  and  notice  his  high  and  noble  thoughts, 
the  purity  of  his  diction  and,  especially  in  his 
religious  poems,  the  deep  Catholicity  with  which 
his  verse  abounds.  We  will  also  soon  perceive 
the  marked  contrast  between  the  pure  and  ele- 
vated tone  of  his  writings  and  the  sensational, 
perhaps  sensual,  element  which  pervades  the 
works  of  many  of  the  writers  of  to-day.  Is  it  not 
then  rather  strange  that  his  volumes  are  not 
more  widely  read  by  Catholic  Americans,  or  by 
Catholics  in  general  ? Assuredly  they  need  not 
resort  to  works  tainted  by  falsehood  and  corrup- 
tion while  writers  such  as  he  can  supply  them 
with  pure  literature,  “steeped  in  the  golden  glow 
of  faith  and  resplendent  with  the  silvery  sheen  of 
purity.” 
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Aubrey  de  Vere  was  born  in  1814,  some  twenty 
miles  southwest  of  the  City  of  Limerick.  Here 
is  situated  the  historic  old  manor,  Curragh  Chase, 
which  has  been  the  home  of  the  De  Veres  during 
two  hundred  years.  It  stands,  as  the  author  in 
the  opening  lines  of  his  “ Recollections  ” says  he  al- 
ways sees  it, — “ bathed  in  summer  sunshine  ” — in 
the  beautiful  valley  of  Adare,  of  which  Gerald 
Griffin  writes  : 

Oh,  sweet  Adare  ! oh,  lovely  vale  ! 

Oh,  soft  retreat  of  sylvan  splendor  ! 

Nor  summer  sun  nor  morning  gale 

E’er  hailed  a scene  more  rarely  tender.” 

During  his  early  years  he  was  educated  by  a 
private  tutor,  and  afterwards  attended  Trinity 
College,  where  he  perfected  his  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  became  well  versed  in  French, 
Spanish  and  Italian.  He  was  awarded  an  A.  M. 
degree  in  1837. 

After  leaving  Trinity  he  spent  some  time  in 
travelling.  He  visited  France,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, Italy  and  England,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
travels  met  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge  and 
Tennyson.  With  these  brilliant  men  he  was  ever 
after  on  most  intimate  terms,  and  at  a later  date 
the  Poet  Laureate  accepted  an  invitation  to  the 
hospitality  of  Curragh  Chase,  where  he  remained 
several  weeks.  During  his  visit,  he  and  his  host 
were  accustomed  to  walk  arm  in  arm  through 
the  picturesque  valley  of  Adare,  admiring  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  and  carrying  on  brilliant 
conversations  on  abstruse  and  varied  topics. 

In  1851  Aubrey  de  Vere  left  the  Anglican 
faith  and  adopted  the  creed  of  his  Catholic  coun- 
trymen. Later  on  Sir  Aubrey  and  Lady  de  Vere, 
prompted  by  the  example  and  arguments  of  their 
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son,  also  became  Catholics.  Aubrey  de  Vere  has 
ever  remained  a true  and  devoted  lover  of  his 
faith  and  some  of  his  most  brilliant  poems  are  on 
religious  subjects — tributes  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  her  Divine  Son.  Although  the  praise  of  the 
Mother  and  Son  has  exhausted  the  thought  and 
imagination  of  the  greatest  minds  for  many  centu- 
ries, he  paints  with  wonderful  talent  a picture  of  the 
Holy  Child,  and  develops  the  beautiful  spiritual 
dependence  of  the  true  Catholic  upon  the  Mother 
of  God.  He  is  truly  worthy  of  his  proud  title  of 
“ Laureate  of  the  Madonna.” 

Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere,  the  father,  was  also  a poet 
of  no  small  repute.  His  poems  were  much 
admired  by  the  London  literary  world,  and  his 
excellent  dramas  and  sonnets,  which  Wordsworth 
described  as  the  most  perfect  poetical  gems  in  the 
English  language,  are  not  yet  forgotten. 

Stephen  de  Vere,  the  poet’s  elder  brother,  is  the 
author  of  “ Translations  from  Horace,”  in  verse  ; 
and  his  sister,  Miss  Mary  de  Vere,  also  wrote  sever- 
al lyrics  before  her  premature  death  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  Thus  we  see  that  the  whole  family  has 
been  a literary  one  in  every  sense  of  the  word — 
a strong  proof,  among  many  such  instances,  that 
genius  is  hereditary. 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  Aubrey  de  Vere,  it 
is  necessary  to  peruse  his  works,  where  one  can 
commune  mind  to  mind  with  the  author.  His 
poems  abound  in  force  and  beauty,  and  although 
some  may  think  him  cold  and  passionless,  they  are 
generally  those  who  read  more  by  sound  than  by 
sense.  His  poems,  to  be  fully  understood  and  es- 
teemed, must  be  read  thoughtfully.  Then  will 
the  force  and  gravity  of  his  thoughts  and  the  grace 
and  elegance  of  their  expression  be  fully  apparent. 
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In  his  “ May  Carols,”  to  which  we  shall  confine 
the  remainder  of  the  present  article,  we  find  many 
beauties  which  alone  would  endear  the  author  to 
every  lover  of  true  poetic  genius.  The  poem, 
“ Mater  Christi,”  is  a description  of  Christ's  child- 
hood : 

“ Daily  beneath  His  mother's  eyes 
Her  lamb  matured  His  lowliness  : 

'Twas  hers  the  lovely  Sacrifice 

With  fiilet  and  with  flower  to  dress. 

“ Beside  His  little  cross  He  knelt, 

With  human-heavenly  lips  he  prayed  : 

His  will  within  her  will  she  felt  ; 

And  yet  His  will  her  will  obeyed. 

“ As  tapers  'mid  the  noontide  glow 

With  merged  yet  separate  radiance  burn, 

With  human  taste  and  touch,  even  so 
The  things  He  knew  He  willed  to  learn. 

“ He  sat  beside  the  lowly  door  : 

His  homeless  eyes  appeared  to  trace 

In  evening  skies  remembered  lore, 

And  shadows  of  His  Father’s  face. 

“ One  only  knew  Him.  She  alone 
Who  nightly  to  His  cradle  crept, 

And  lying  like  the  moonbeam  prone, 

Worshipped  her  Maker  as  He  slept.” 

What  a world  of  meaning  is  contained  in  the 
single  adjective  “ homeless  ! ” We  seem  to  see 
the  Holy  Child  as  He  sat  at  the  door  of  His  earth- 
ly home,  and  we  can  imagine  how  His  spirit 
longed  to  leave  its  human  prison  for  the  freedom 
of  the  heavens.  The  last  two  lines  are  the  expres- 
sion of  a very  beautiful  thought — the  picture  of 
the  Mother  “ lying  like  the  moonbeam  prone  ” at 
the  cradle  when  only  the  Humanity  slept  and  she 
seemed  alone  with  her  Creator. 

In  the  concluding  lines  of  “ Mater  Salvatoris,” 
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the  author  uses  a simile  as  strange  as  it  is  beautiful. 
Speaking  of  the  Mother’s  sorrow  he  says  : 

“ Then,  then  there  crept  her  spirit  o’er 
The  shadow  of  that  pain  world-wide, 

Whereof  her  Son  the  substance  bore 
Him  offering,  half  in  Him  she  died  ; 

“ Standing  like  that  strange  Moon,  whereon 
The  mask  of  Earth  lies  dim  and  dead, 

An  orb  of  glory,  shadow-strewn, 

Yet  girded  with  a luminous  thread.” 

Although  it  seems  rather  strange  to  use  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  as  an  illustration  of  religion,  a 
better  simile  could  not  be  found. 

The  beauty  of  the  following  piece  has  attracted 
wide  attention  and  it  is  one  that  every  Catholic 
should  read  and  ponder  on,  as  containing  a true 
idea  of  our  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God. 

MATER  DIVIN/E  GRATIS. 

“ The  gifts  a mother  showers  each  day 
Upon  her  softly-clamorous  brood  : 

The  gifts  they  value  but  for  play, — 

The  graver  gift  of  clothes  and  food, — 

“ Whence  come  they  but  from  him  who  sows 
With  harder  hand,  and  reaps,  the  soil  ; 

The  merit  of  his  laboring  brows, 

The  guerdon  of  his  manly  toil  ? 

“ From  Him  the  Grace  ; through  her  it  stands 
Adjusted,  meted  and  applied  ; 

And  ever  passing  through  her  hands, 

Enriched  it  seems  and  beautified. 

“ Love’s  mirror  doubles  Love's  caress  : 

Love’s  echo  to  Love’s  voice  is  true  : — 

Their  Sire  the  children  love  not  less 
Because  they  clasp  a Mother  too.” 

These  are  a few  of  the  many  beautiful  verses 
contained  in  the  “ May  Carols.”  This  work  alone 
places  the  author  in  the  foremost  rank  of  modern 
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poets.  His  works  should  be  read  by  every  Cath- 
olic for  he  clothes  the  ideas  of  the  Church  with  all 
the  developments  of  thought  and  the  decorations 
of  fancy,  and  all  of  his  works  pertaining  to  religion 
are  strictly  true  in  their  doctrine.  He  has  conse- 
crated his  genius  to  the  cause  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion, and  instead  of  general  popularity  he  has 
won  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  all  who  can 
appreciate  his  merits. 

D.  J.  H.,  ’oi. 
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THE  BRONX  RIVER. 


Through  the  vast  forest  all  silent,  save  that  in- 
numerable insects 

Ever  disturb  the  still  summer  air  with  murmurs 
unceasing  ; 

Whilst  the  gay  songster,  the  thrush,  in  a happy 
and  sweet  morning  carol, 

Joyously  trills  forth  his  song,  that  is  answered 
afar  through  the  woodland, — 

Flows  the  calm  river,  the  Bronx,  gently  murmur- 
ing ; many  small  ripples 

Play  mid  the  reeds  of  the  lilies  that  swaying  float 
on  its  bosom. 

Steep  and  precipitous  rocks  bound  the  placid  and 
fair-flowing  river  ; 

Mossy  and  soft  are  the  banks  that  boldly  jut  up- 
wards towards  heaven. 

Stately  and  mighty  and  tall  are  the  pines  that  bor- 
der upon  them, 

Casting  their  shade  o’er  the  stream  ; while  many 
and  beautiful  flowers 

Lift  up  their  bright  little  heads,  to  be  kissed  by 
the  wandering  zephyrs. 

Here  where  the  pine-trees  are  scarcest,  the  sun- 
beams gleam  bright  on  the  bosom 

Of  the  broad  river,  and  glitter  and  shimmer  like 
clear  sparkling  diamonds ; 

There  the  ethereal  blue  of  the  unclouded  sky  is 
reflected. 

Thus  flows  peacefully  onward  the  broad  placid 
river  unceasing, 
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Flows  on  murmuring  gently  by  moss-covered 
shores  decked  with  flowers. 

Narrower  now  and  more  narrow  it  hurries  on  to- 
ward the  rapids — 

Loud  roaring  falls  ; and  beneath  the  old  foot-bridge 
it  darts,  madly  churning 

Many  an  eddy,  many  a little  whirlpool  all  foaming. 

Then  with  a thundering  roar  it  descends  in  bright 
sparkling  ripples  ; 

Wider  and  wider  still  it  moves  ever  on  to  the 
ocean, 

Till  with  a joyous  embrace  it  returns  to  its 
mother’s  broad  bosom. 


Selden  B.  McLaughlin,  ’02. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK. 


DURING  the  earlier  days,  when  America  .was 
one  vast  wilderness,  and  the  bear,  the  bison, 
the  deer,  and  many  other  wild  animals  now 
nearly  extinct  roamed  through  our  native  woods, 
there  was  no  need  of  such  a thing  as  a Zoological 
Park  to  afford  scientists  and  pleasure-seekers  the 
means  by  which  to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  It  is 
only  when  a thing  is  rare  that  it  is  fully  appreci- 
ated, and  the  early  settlers  killed  right  and  left, 
never  thinking  for  an  instant  that  the  very  ani- 
mals they  were  destroying  would  one  day  be  re- 
duced to  a small,  highly-valued  number,  exhibited 
in  cages  to  let  city  people  of  later  years  know 
that  such  animals  ever  existed. 

Having  built  and  sustained  a small  Zoological 
Garden  in  Central  Park,  the  city  thought  it  was  do- 
ing enough  for  the  people  of  Greater  New  York, 
and  so  the  present  park,  like  the  Museums  of  Art 
and  Natural  History,  owes  its  beginning  to  an 
individual.  The  site  chosen  for  the  Park  could  not 
have  been  better.  The  Zoological  Society  had 
obtained  a grant  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-one 
acres  in  Bronx  Park.  When  they  first  laid  their 
eyes  on  the  place  it  was  almost  as  wild  as  it  was 
two  hundred  years  ago.  The  place  was  well 
covered  with  tall  forest  trees,  shrubbery  and 
trailing  vines;  it  was  in  fact  the  very  ideal  of  a 
place  to  keep  animals. 

As  you  enter  the  Park  at  the  Pelham  Avenue 
gate,  the  first  thing  that  catches  your  eye  are  the 
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ranges  of  the  deer.  There  you  see  the  fallow,  axis, 
and  black-tail  deer,  gambolling  about  within  a good- 
sized  space,  surrounded  by  a wire  fence  strong 
enough  to  prevent  the  deer  from  breaking  through 
and  yet  so  light  as  to  take  away  the  idea  of  the 
animals  being  encaged,  when  seen  at  a distance. 
Each  range  is  provided  with  a small  shelter-house 
and  corral.  Passing  on  you  come  next  to  the 
Aquatic  Birds’  House,  The  Flying  Cage  and  the 
Ducks’  Aviary.  Your  attention  is  immediately 
drawn  to  the  Flying  Cage,  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  Park.  There  the  large  water-birds  enjoy  real 
freedom,  as  the  whole  structure  is  152  ft.  long, 
72  ft.  wide,  and  55  ft.  high,  containing  three  forest 
trees  of  considerable  size,  a pool  of  water  about  100 
ft.  long,  with  plenty  of  shrubbery.  The  Ducks’ 
Aviary  is  another  interesting  enclosure  ; it  is  much 
longer  and  wider  than  the  Flying  Cage,  and  en- 
closes a pond  containing  three  islands,  thus  placing 
the  birds  as  much  at  home  as  possible. 

Beyond  the  Birds’  House  are  a few  more  ranges 
for  deer,  containing  Red  Deer,  Caribou,  and  those 
monarchsof  the  American  forest,  the  great  stately 
Moose  ; further  on  still  you  see  the  Elk  Range, 
the  most  extensive  of  all  the  ranges  in  the  Park. 
Following  the  path  you  come  at  length  to  the 
large  Buffalo  Range,  containing  five  or  six  of 
these  monsters.  The  enclosure  is  amply  provided 
with  shade-trees.  Their  shelter-house  is  a large 
flat-roofed  building  from  which  the  people  may 
obtain  a convenient  look-out  over  the  main  range 
and  corrals. 

Passing  the  Rocking  Stone,  the  Bear  Dens,  and 
the  cages  of  the  Sea  Lions,  you  come  at  length  to 
the  Reptile  House,  the  second  important  building. 
The  great  central  hall  is  unbroken  by  a single 
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column,  and  at  one  end  opens  across  the  Crocodile 
Pool  into  the  Conservatory.  Here  the  American 
public  has  an  opportunity,  as  nowhere  else  in  the 
country,  to  study  living  reptiles  ; for  almost  all 
the  American  Parks  of  this  sort  are  rich  in  animals 
of  every  description  but  reptiles.  There  are  al- 
together in  the  Reptile  House  over  five  hundred 
reptiles. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  about  two  more  years 
the  Park  will  be  complete,  when  it  will  be  second 
to  none  in  the  country. 

Charles  McMorrow, 

Special  Academic. 
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THE  REDBREAST. 


Christ  dying  on  the  Cross  uplifts 
His  tender,  loving  eyes  ; 

And  there  above  His  Sacred  Head 
A little  bird  espies. 

It  beats  against  the  crown  of  thorns 
To  move  it, — but  in  vain  ! 

The  bleeding  brow  is  rent  and  torn 
In  agony  of  pain. 

The  bird’s  soft  breast  is  stained  with  blood, 
But  yet  it  doth  not  cease ; 

For  from  a base  and  painful  death 
Its  Maker ’t  would  release. 

Lo  ! now  He  speaks  in  gentle  tones  : 

“ Thou  art  indeed  most  blest ; 

And  as  an  emblem  of  thy  love, 

Bear  thou  a scarlet  breast.” 

The  Robin  Redbreast  is  that  bird, 

Oh  ! happy  bird  is  he, — 

To  wear  until  the  end  of  time 
The  marks  of  Calvary. 

Joseph.  S.  Taaffe. 
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THE  JOYS  OF  THE  ELECTIVE  SYSTEM. 


“ A LARGE  number  of  students  at  one  of  the 

i\  New  England  universities  have  chosen 
for  their  studies,  ‘ History,  Political  Econ- 
omy, Social  Science  and  English.  ’ ” — Daily  Paper. 

The  reader  will  observe  the  intelligence  of 
these  young  men.  At  a period  of  their  lives  when 
their  judgments  are  in  process  of  formation,  they 
evince  a superb  capacity  for  protecting  them- 
selves. They  are  not  to  be  beguiled  into  the  in- 
tricacies of  Greek.  The  involved  sentences  of 
Demosthenes  and  the  obscure  ejaculations  of 
Antigone  are  not  for  them.  They  avoid  such 
quicksands.  It  is  true,  young  Mr.  Fox,  leading 
his  party  in  the  Commons,  thought  otherwise. 
He  was  not  a bookworm  nor  a slow  man,  yet, 
after  a hard  debate,  we  find  him  reading  Greek 
for  relaxation.  But  the  bright  light  of  the  elec- 
tive system  had  not  begun  to  shine  in  those  days 
and  Mr.  Fox  was  educated  in  darkness. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  above  list,  mathe- 
matics finds  no  place.  Our  young  friends  flee 
from  the  monster.  What  good  can  calculus  do  a 
youth  who  aspires  to  high  political  preferment? 
What  indeed  ! There  is  an  antiquated  theory 
that  the  accuracy  acquired  by  a severe  course  in 
mathematics  is  useful  in  any  career.  But  this  idea 
was  abandoned  shortly  after  the  introduction  of 
the  elective  system.  People  with  inconvenient 
memories  will  recall  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  thorough 
mastery  of  a multitude  of  mathematical  details  in 
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his  annual  budgets  was  one  of  the  foundations  of 
his  fame.  Still,  our  rising  statesmen  do  not  need 
mathematics. 

The  failure  of  these  under-graduates  to  yearn 
for  Latin  may  be  accounted  for.  We  learn  from 
the  advocates  of  the  elective  system  that  it  has 
been  adopted  in  some  of  the  Preparatory  Schools. 
Doubtless  the  young  men  in  question  attended 
these  advanced  institutions  of  learning.  While 
youngsters  at  school  they  chose  the  Latin  authors 
for  their  studies.  The  beautiful  simplicity  of 
Virgil,  the  polished  wit  of  Horace  and  the  rhythmic 
periods  of  Cicero  appealed  strongly  to  their  refined 
tastes.  They  drank  deeply  of  these  fonts  of  learn- 
ing and  became  satiated.  When  they  reached 
the  University,  Latin  had  lost  its  charm. 

But  while  we  admire  the  care  manifested  by 
these  young  men  in  avoiding  difficulties,  we  must 
not  fail  to  extol  the  wisdom  of  their  choice.  No 
one  disputes  the  importance  of  history  and  no  one 
required  these  youths  to  study  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  universities  offer  a great  variety  of  sub- 
jects from  which  those  entrusted  to  their  care 
may  make  a selection.  In  this  instance,  no  doubt, 
modern  French  literature  might  have  been  chosen 
instead  of  history.  Think  of  the  stern  resolution 
which  put  aside  the  delights  of  Dumas  for  the 
strategy  of  Hannibal.  But  here  a question  pre- 
sents itself.  Does  the  choice  of  history  as  a study 
include  the  selection  of  historians?  This  is  an 
important  matter.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  as 
portrayed  by  Mr.  Abbott  is  quite  a different  per- 
son from  the  upstart  Corsican  who  appears  in  the 
pages  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  would  seem  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  an  under-graduate  who  is 
able  to  decide  upon  his  goal  may  choose  the  road 
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by  which  he  will  reach  it.  Why  should  not  the 
student  select  his  historian  ? This  is  a free  country 
and  the  elective  system  springs  naturally  from  it. 

It  is  doubtful  if  history  in  the  university  referred 
to  above  is  taught  as  the  Jesuits  teach  it  at  St. 
John’s.  As  an  illustration,  a course  of  lectures  on 
Luther  may  be  recalled.  The  Jesuit  professor 
appeared  in  the  lecture  room  bearing  in  his  arms 
a dozen  different  histories.  At  various  times  dur- 
ing the  course,  he  produced  at  least  twenty  more. 
They  were  not  written  by  Catholics  nor  by  his- 
torians hostile  to  Luther.  All  the  evidence  of 
Luther’s  friends  relating  to  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  his  private  and  public  life,  and  his  doctrines, 
was  marshalled  in  the  clearest  manner.  To  listen 
to  the  keen  analysis  and  the  profound  learning  of 
the  brilliant  professor  was  a pleasure.  His  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject  was  devoid  of  prejudice. 
All  the  testimony  of  the  historians  was  sifted,  re- 
duced to  parallel  columns  and  thoroughly  ana- 
lyzed. The  conclusion  reached  was  irresistible, 
but  it  is  not  important  here.  All  that  concerns 
us  is  the  method  of  teaching.  The  Jesuits  as  teach- 
ers have  taken  their  place  in  history  and  do  not 
need  commendation. 

The  conclusion  of  the  programme  given  above 
is  most  attractive.  The  word  “ English”  is  so 
broad.  Curiosity  is  aroused.  Do  the  young  men 
incline  to  prose  or  poetry  ? Will  they  study  ora- 
tory or  the  drama  ? At  least  one  of  the  New  Eng- 
land universities  offers  a course  in  modern  fiction. 
How  ardently  such  a course  was  longed  for  in  the 
old  days  at  St.  John’s.  Under-graduates  who  have 
the  advantages  of  the  elective  system  may  yield  less 
readily  to  the  wiles  of  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray 
and  George  Eliot.  But  had  there  been  such  a 
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course  at  St.  John’s  during  the  early  eighties, 
every  student  would  have  struggled  for  the  degree 
of  “ Master  of  Fiction  cumlaude  ” and  taken  it,  too, 
amidst  salvos  of  applause. 

The  student’s  natural  inclinations  toward  learn- 
ing seem  to  be  the  basis  of  the  new  system.  Fail- 
ing inclinations  of  this  kind,  he  quickly  becomes 
proficient  in  the  noble  art  of  avoiding  difficulties. 
Some  misguided  friends  of  education  are  of  the 
opinion  that  difficulties  should  be  overcome,  not 
avoided.  It  is  apparent  that  these  persons  are 
more  earnest  than  clever.  We  can  only  say  of 
them  pityingly  that  they  are  far  from  being  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  modern  scholastic 
thought. 
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THE  ANT  AND  THE  GRASSHOPPER. 


A country  roadside  is  my  scene, 

The  time  is  gladsome  Spring  ; 

The  earth  is  robed  in  mossy  green, 

And  pleasure  now  is  king. 

The  busy  Ant  lays  up  his  store, 

And  toils  hard  day  by  day ; 

And  when  from  labor  he  is  sore, 

He  takes  some  time  for  play. 

One  day  when  his  hard  task  was  done, 

A Grasshopper  he  met ; 

Said  Grass:  “Now  come  and  have  some  fun 
You  need  a rest, — you  sweat.” 

Said  Ant : “ I sweat  with  honest  toil, 

And  when  cold  Winter  blows, 

My  happiness  time  will  not  spoil 
Nor  trouble  my  repose.” 

The  Grasshopper  went  on  his  way, 

The  Ant  did  just  the  same  ; 

But  “ Hopper  ” danced  the  time  away, 

And  played  till  Winter  came. 

* * * * * 

My  scene  has  changed  to  Winter’s  clime, 
And  all  the  earth  is  white  ; 

The  merry  “ Hopper”  at  this  time 
Was  in  an  awful  plight. 
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“No  food,  no  drink,  to-night,”  thought  he, — 
A happy  thought  he  struck; 

“ The  Ant  was  once  a friend  tome, — 

He’ll  pity  my  bad  luck.” 

He  went  and  told  the  Ant  his  woe, 

But  no  good  did  it  d o ; 

Help  was  refused, — the  Ant  said  : “ Go  ! 
How  often  I warned  you  ! ” 

The  Grasshopper  went  out  and  died, — 

Some  say  it  was  from  grief ; 

And  that  his  relatives  all  cried, 

Is  not  beyond  belief. 

Moral. 

Now  friends,  this  tale  a lesson  bears, — 

It  is — don’t  waste  your  life  ; 

Nor  try  to  shun  life’s  daily  cares, 

But  mingle  in  the  strife. 

W.  J.  Hinchliffe,  ’03. 
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SANCTUM. 


THE  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  many  a 
student  throughout  the  country  must  bid 
a last  farewell  to  the  college  in  which  for  a 
period  of  years  his  mental  horizon  has  been  broad- 
ened, his  character  moulded,  and  wherein,  gen- 
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erally  speaking,  he  has  passed  the  most  fleeting  and 
pleasantest  years  of  his  life.  And  it  is  not  going 
too  far  to  say  that  each  one,  just  as  he  realizes  that 
he  soon  must  sever  the  bonds  of  love  which  bind 
him  so  strongly  to  his  “Alma  Mater,”  realizes  also 
that  all  his  work  and  preparation  thus  far  has  led 
him  only  to  the  threshold  of  life. 

The  student  of  a speculative  turn  of  mind  does 
perhaps,  in  a languorous  way,  endeavor  to  draw 
aside  the  veil  that  hides  the  future,  in  his  desire  to 
peer  into  the  dark,  mysterious  recesses  beyond, 
trying  to  decipher  in  the  gloom  what  may  be  his 
joys  and  sorrows  in  the  future,  and  whether  his 
life  beyond  the  college  walls  will  bring  with  it  as 
much  peace  and  contentment  as  the  halcyon  days 
that  have  passed.  But  what  measure  of  success 
he  may  attain  in  the  world  and  what  profession 
his  character  and  temperament  best  befits  him  to 
adopt, — to  this  the  average  student  has  not  given 
more  than  a passing  thought.  And  yet  there  is 
nothing  of  more  vital  importance  to  him  than  his 
choice  of  vocation.  Should  he  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  mistake  it,  he  will  necessarily,  despite  his 
utmost  endeavors,  drift  aimlessly  about  through 
life  like  a ship  without  a rudder. 

It  is  a self-evident  fact,  we  believe,  that  every 
one  ought  to  choose  that  profession  for  which 
nature  has  best  fitted  him.  Certainly  if  one  but 
consults  the  experience  of  the  past,  he  must  be 
convinced  that  such  is  the  only  safe  course  left 
open  to  him.  The  really  great  men  of  history  are 
they  who  have  spent  }rears  of  incessant  toil  in 
perfecting  themselves  in  that  profession  for  which 
they  ever  had  a predilection.  Cases  in  point  are 
as  numerous  as  the  names  of  famous  men.  Napo- 
leon, we  read,  was  wont  to  become  so  engrossed 
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in  reading  Livy’s  famous  description  of  Hannibal 
crossing  the  Alps,  that  he  was  oblivious  to  aught 
else  ; and  his  face  would  light  up  with  sympathetic 
pride  when  he  beheld  the  conqueror  of  Africa 
returning  to  Rome  in  triumph  to  assume  the  dic- 
tatorship. Was  it  not  because  his  nature  seemed 
to  crave  a soldier’s  life,  that  he  so  loved  to  read 
of  “actions  in  the  tented  field?”  Dante  and 
Milton  found  especial  delight  in  reading  Homer 
and  Virgil ; and  the  one  gave  us  the  Divina 
Comedia , the  other  Paradise  Lost . Newton  dis- 
covered in  himself  a taste  for  mathematics ; and 
as  a result  we  have  the  marvelous  laws  of  gravi- 
tation. Webster  harangued  his  boyhood  com- 
panions on  every  conceivable  occasion — and  be- 
came the  greatest  orator  of  his  time.  These  men 
attained  distinction  because  they  directed  their 
lives  in  conformity  with  their  natural  aptitudes. 

How  often,  on  the  contrary,  has  it  been  made 
evident  to  us  that  talent  for  a particular  work, 
which  would  have  gained  for  its  possessor  eminent 
distinction,  was,  because  of  a mistaken  profession, 
wasted  to  no  purpose  whatever.  The  history  of 
Watt,  who  has  given  such  invaluable  services  to 
mechanical  science,  is  familiar  to  all.  But  if  he 
had  become  an  artist  he  would  have  proven,  in  all 
probability,  but  a mediocre  one.  La  Fontaine 
astounds  us  with  the  grace  and  charm  of  his  fables, 
but  it  is  questionable  if  he  would  have  had  over- 
much success  as  a business  man.  Hence  it  behooves 
the  student  starting  in  the  race  of  life  to  choose 
his  profession  with  the  most  prudent  care  and  fore- 
sight. When  he  has  once  made  a choice  of  that 
for  which  his  mind  has  a natural  bent,  he  should 
devote  his  whole  time  to  his  advancement  in  it,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  side  issues. 
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Owing  to  the  number  of  professions  open  to  the 
college  man  he  is  sometimes  induced,  under  the 
specious  plea  of  “ broadening  his  mind,”  to  devote 
much  of  his  time  to  dipping,  as  it  were,  into  other 
branches  than  that  of  his  first  choice.  Such  a 
course,  however,  defeats  the  very  purpose  it  aims 
to  effect.  It  will  prevent  him  from  mastering  the 
intricacies  of  his  profession,  while  leaving  him  an 
amateur  in  all  trades,  a master  in  none. 

If  we  would  make  any  kind  of  real  advancement, 
then  our  talents,  be  they  many  or  few,  must  be 
turned  in  one  direction  alone.  He  who  fancies 
himself  a “ myriad-minded  ” man  will  learn  from 
that  severest  of  teachers — repeated  failure— that 
one  profession  will  demand  his  whole  attention, 
and  leave  him  but  small  leisure  for  other  sub- 
jects. And  if  we  reflect  on  the  mediocrity  of 
so  many  men  to-day  in  different  walks  of  life,  we 
must  be  convinced  that  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  they  work,  so  to  speak,  at  random. 

Many,  too,  who  have  entered  upon  a career  that 
has  every  promise  of  success,  cast  it  aside  the 
moment  another  appears  which  seems  to  offer  what 
is  euphemistically  called  “a  greater  sphere  of  use- 
fulness,” meaning  thereby,  more  of  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm ; and  this  revolution,  which 
changes  the  blacksmith  into  a carpenter,  the  doc- 
tor into  a lawyer,  the  politician  into  a financier, 
not  only  furnishes  us  with  resplendent  examples 
of  how  not  to  be  successful  but  also  provokes  one 
to  wonder,  like  the  erstwhile  famous  Senator, 
where  the  common  sense  of  the  country  “ is  at.” 

Henry  P.  Downes,  1900. 
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EDUCATIONAL  NOTES. 


FROM  all  appearances  we  need  have  no  fear 
that  Jesuit  and  other  Catholic  Colleges  will 
ever  fail  to  produce  distinguished  sons.  If 
we  take,  for  example,  the  regimental  lists  of  the 
British  Army  in  South  Africa,  we  find  Stonyhurst 
represented  by  a splendid  array  of  officers  and 
men.  One  of  its  old  students  is  a Staff-officer, 
another  Commander  of  a battalion  ; there  are  two 
Colonels,  nine  Captains,  one  of  whom  displays  the 
Victoria  Cross,  eleven  Lieutenants,  among  whom 
are  Lieut.  Lord  Norreysand  Lieut.  Maxwell-Scott, 
a descendant  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  while  acting 
as  Hospital  Surgeon  is  the  well-known  novelist, 
Conan  Doyle. 

Beaumont  has  still  more  to  its  credit.  The 
Commandant  of  the  South  Australian  contingent, 
Gordon,  is  from  there.  There  are  two  Majors, 
nine  Captains,  twenty-two  Lieutenants,  some  of 
them  bearing  the  title  of  Honorable,  which  in 
England  implies  noble  blood,  while  over  against 
the  names  of  many  are  such  records  as — ‘ wound 
ed  at  Paardeberg’, — ‘prisoner  at  Reddersberg  , — 
‘wounded  at  Ladysmith ’, — ‘wounded  at  Elands- 
laagte,’  etc. 

Mount  St.  Mary’s  and  Belvedere  are  represented, 
though  not  in  such  numbers  ; while  Clongowes 
can  claim  Lieut.  General  Commanding  Clery,  who 
was  heard  of  frequently  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  as  also  the  Division  Commander  Gallwey; 
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and  there  are  also  on  the  Clongowes  roll  a Lieut. 
Colonel,  four  Majors,  four  Captains,  and  four 
Lieutenants. 

General  Kelly-Kenny,  who  is  one  of  the  conspic- 
uous figures  of  the  war,  is  from  Carlow.  General 
Howard  and  an  imposing  number  of  distinguished 
officers  are  from  Downside.  Oscott  has  its  Major 
General,  and  among  the  Lieutenants  we  come 
across  the  name  of  Percy  Fitz  Gerald,  who  is  proba- 
bly the  son  of  the  well-known  writer.  But  the 
Oratory  heads  the  list  in  distinguished  names.  It 
has  three  Lieutenant  Colonels,  two  of  whom  com- 
mand battalions  ; then  follows  Major  Lord  Edmund 
Talbot ; there  are  five  Captains,  among  whom  we 
find  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  fourteen  Lieutenants, 
in  which  rank  are  Lord  O’Hagan,  the  Earl  of  Gran- 
ard,  and  many  others  representing  what  is  great- 
est and  noblest  in  the  realm. 

What  is  most  delightful  is  that  at  the  end  of 
this  long  and  splendid  list  we  find  a note  from  an 
army  chaplain  which  in  its  simple  words  pavs  a 
glowing  tribute  to  the  piety  of  the  Catholic  stu- 
dent: “No  seminarist,”  writes  the  chaplain, 

“ could  be  more  at  home  in  serving  Mass  than  the 
now  lamented  Colonel  McCarthy  O’Leary.”  He 
was  from  Stonyhurst,  and  we  might  say  in  passing 
that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  practice  of  serv- 
ing Mass,  which  is  common  enough  among  gentle- 
men in  England,  does  not  obtain  more  in  America. 

We  have  taken  these  notes  from  the  London 
Weekly  Register , which  tells  us  that  its  list  of 
names  is  far  from  complete.  However  it  is  already 
more  than  sufficient  to  show  us  that  Catholic  educa- 
tion has  not  degenerated  and  that  it  still  furnishes 
the  world  with  the  best  and  noblest  men. 
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The  London  Athenceum  of  Dec.  23d,  ’99,  must 
have  furnished  unpleasant  reading  for  Harvard 
folk.  It  contains  a review  of  a Life  of  Erasmus, 
by  Ephraim  Emerton,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  Harvard  University.  After  paying  a 
dubious  compliment  to  the  matter  of  the  work, 
the  critic  declares  : “We  have  a serious  complaint 
to  make  against  Prof.  Emerton’s  style.  Every 
now  and  then  one  is  brought  up  suddenly  by  some 
piece  of  hardly  intelligible,  slangy,  or  undignified 
English  which  has  the  effect  of  a blow  upon  the 
nerves.  Here  is  a random  collection  : ‘After  they 
have  gone  on  matching  stories  for  a long  time.' 
‘ But  he  is  not  going  to  give  himself  away  too  easily.’ 
‘ It  is  a little  difficult  for  us  to  raise  any  more  than 
an  honest  smile.’  ‘ We  had  no  use  for  any  argu- 
ment that  had  not  two  sides  to  it.’  ‘ What  are 
you  giving  us?’  ‘I  just  long  to  be  freed  from 
this  hateful  slavery.’  ‘ A two-for-a-cent  hired  nag.’ 

‘ I can’t  come  at  my  own  expense,  dead  broke  as 
I am.’  ‘ No  slouch  of  a courtier.’  In  the  words 
of  Horace  : ‘ What  is  all  this  rot  about  ? ’ ” 

“ Perhaps  we  are  wrong,’’  continues  the  Athen- 
oeum,  “ in  blaming  Prof.  Emerton  for  these  trans- 
lations. We  notice  that  in  his  preface  he  thanks 
especially  Prof.  Albert  A.  Howard  of  the  Latin 
department  of  Harvard  University,  to  whose  care- 
ful revision  the  accuracy  of  the  translations  is 
chiefly  due.  We  trust  and  believe  that  this  vol- 
ume conveys  a wrong  impression  of  the  literary 
scholarship  of  Harvard.  We  observe  that  there 
is  a general  editor  of  the  series,  Prof.  Jackson  of 
New  York  University.  Are  English  readers  to 
gather  that  slipshod  language  like  the  following 
met  with  his  approval  and  satisfied  his  critical 
taste  ? ‘ He  had  a good  clear  case  of  the  mumps.’ 
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‘ He  was  called  to  London  by  the  favor  of  Henr}^ 
VII.  and  made  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  president  of  his 
congregation,  whose  writings  he  so  dearly  loved.’ 
‘ To  turn  him  into  the  monastic  life.’  ‘ Theologers  ’ 
seems  needless  when  there  is  the  word  ‘theolo- 
gian,’ and  it  is  usual  to  put  capitals  where  the 
Deity  is  referred  to.” 

“ Unintelligible,  slangy,  undignified  English.” 
Who  could  have  thought  of  such  an  arraignment  of 
Harvard  ? And  it  is  the  language  of  one  who, 
according  to  the  Athenceum,  must  be  regarded  as 
a “ representative  ” professor.  Apparently  the 
advice  profferred  to  Boston  College  by  President 
Eliot  to  improve  its  studies  might  be  kept  for 
home  consumption. 

The  Educational  Review  of  May  1900  chronicles 
two  cases  of  educational  distress — one  in  Germany, 
the  other  in  our  own  country — which  deserve  at 
least  a moment’s  consideration. 

“ In  Prussia,  ” it  says,  “ the  school  hours  are 
being  reduced  because  the  teaches  are  dying  unduly 
early.  ” The  lot  of  the  teachers  is  indeed  hard 
and  it  is  painful  to  have  it  told  in  that  way. 

Coupled  with  this  announcement  is  a quotation 
from  the  Courant  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  which  the 
Review  rightly  says  “ is  a melancholy  picture  in 
emphatic  language  of  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  public  schools  of  that  city.  ” “ The  teach- 

ing force  is  badly  demoralized  both  by  the  return 
to  methods  they  believe  to  be  obsolete,  and  by  that 
subtle  influence  of  submission  thru  fear  of  displace- 
ment. ” We  cannot  appreciate  the  “subtle  in- 
fluence, ” but  as  teachers  are  an  oppressed  race, 
we  sympathize  with  the  victims,  especially  as  the 
influence  is  “ conjoined  with  the  lack  of  confidence 
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in,  respect  for , and  agreement  with , a superior 
capable  of  making  his  power  felt.  ” The  vigor  dis- 
played in  this  accumulation  of  prepositions,  would 
lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  teaching  force  of  that 
locality  is  not  so  utterly  demoralized  as  the  writer 
would  have  us  admit,  and  there  is  no  probability 
that  the  Australian  traveller  will  sketch  the  edu- 
cational ruins  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  at  least  a 
little  time  to  come. 

VVe  are  glad  to  hear  that,  “ thru  educational 
circles  and  beyond,  the  reversion  to  the  ancient  has 
been  quickly  known,”  and  we  trust  that  “ the  an- 
cient” may  be  speedily  apprehended  and  stopped. 
Considering  everything,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  “ ex- 
cept an  occasional  visit  of  some  investigating 
educator  from  abroad  to  the  teacher’s  training,  or 
the  Mechanic  Arts’  School,  both  retaining  as  yet 
much  of  their  former  standing  and  methods,  the 
schools  are  no  longer  sought  by  those  seeking  in- 
formation in  the  working  of  modern  pedagogy.  ” 
That  is  certainly  to  be  deplored.  For  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent, though  not  a rare  opportunity  for  the  in- 
vestigator after  being  told  why  educators  in 
Germany  die  “ unduly  early”  to  see  how  education 
with  pedagogics  may  be  made  to  die  “ early  duly.  ” 

President  Harper  of  Chicago  is  determined  to 
make  short  shrift  of  the  College  as  an  educational 
instrumentality.  He  cuts  it  in  two  and  gives  one 
half  to  be  devoured  by  the  High  School,  the  other 
by  the  University.  He  does  it  with  a paper  cut- 
ter— a degree  given  to  the  sophomore, — an  A.  A. 
S.,  which  terminates  the  college  career  of  the 
aspiring  but  disappointed  youth  and  which  the 
high  school  as  well  as  his  crippled  Alma  Mater  can 
inflict  on  him. 
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It  is  said  to  be  done  largely  for  charity,  i.  e .,  to 
conceal  the  supposed  disgrace  which  many  have 
to  feel  because  they  have  not  enough  cash  to  make 
more  than  a two  years  course.  The  diploma  is  a 
soft  poultice  for  their  lacerated  feelings.  Perhaps 
it  is  charity  also  for  the  High  Schools.  For  we 
are  told  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Chi- 
cago that  a large  percentage  of  the  teachers  who 
are  High  School  Graduates  cannot  write  or  speak 
English  correctly.  Sending  the  College  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  classes  to  them  may  add  respecta- 
bility. Perhaps,  too,  it  ischarity  for  the  University 
by  affiliating,  at  one  fell  swoop,  all  the  paying  junior 
and  senior  collegians  and  becoming  their  nursing 
mother.  Change  of  mot  hers  is  frequent  in  Chicago. 
A President  of  a University  once  said  that“  the  kind 
of  professor  he  wanted  was  one  who  could  go 
out  of  an  evening  for  a lecture  to  some  adjoining 
town  and  return  with  a good  many  scalps  at  his 
belt;” — the  scalps  probably  signifying  new  stu- 
dents. It  was  a blood-thirsty  metaphor  for  a 
peaceful  procedure  but  with  a bit  of  realism  in  it, 
for  some  institutions  will  often  go  at  least  rate- 
scalping for  new  students,  quite  regardless  of 
scholarship.  President  Harper’s  methods  are 
not  restricted  to  individual  head-hunting  ; he  cor- 
rals whole  college  settlements.  The  move  is  a 
misfortune.  It  will  not  help  the  High  School, 
which  is  already  overloaded  and  inefficient ; it 
eliminates  the  college,  which,  as  the  President  of 
Hobart  has  shown,  is  absolutely  essential  to  form 
both  the  mind  and  character  of  the  student ; and 
it  is  ruinous  to  the  University  itself  by  adding  to 
its  charge  great  numbers  of  mere  lads  who  are 
unfit  for  the  special  work  of  the  university,  and 
who  because  of  their  numbers  cannot  receive  that 
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personal  guidance  which  their  age  and  lack  of  edu- 
cation demand.  Are  the  universities  so  badly  off 
for  students  that  they  are  forced  to  resort  to  these 
high  handed  buccaneer  measures  ? All  this  is  ruin- 
ing the  educational  work  of  the  country  from  bot- 
tom to  top  ; cramming  into  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  schools  stuff  that  can  never  be  assimilated; 
making  the  high  school  a hybrid,  wrecking  the 
college  and  filling  the  university  with  uninformed 
boys  who  have  no  aptitude  and  no  inclination  for 
serious  study.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  authority  these  universities  have  to  legislate 
for  colleges,  especially  to  legislate  them  out  of 
existence. 


Professor  Miinsterberg  of  Harvard,  in  an  admir- 
able article  entitled  “ School  Reform,”  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  for  May,  gives  the  real  reason  of  the 
decadence  of  scholarship  in  American  Schools  and 
Colleges,  viz.,  the  want  of  scholarship  in  the  teach- 
ers. He  treats  with  well-deserved  scorn  the  nos- 
trums that  are  presented  as  pedagogy  and  declares 
himself  boldly  as  against  electivism  in  colleges 
and  high  schools.  The  amount  of  work  which  he 
tells  us  is  performed  by  the  German  school-boy 
must  fill  with  astonishment  and  shame  our  lazy 
listless  and  spoon-fed  American  youth.  Add  to 
that  the  unconcern  of  American  parents,  as  well 
as  their  want  of  co-operation  with  teachers,  not  to 
speak  of  their  senseless  opposition,  and  you  have 
an  ample  explanation  of  the  deplorable  condition 
of  our  schools  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  uni- 
versity. The  Professor  does  not  address  himself 
at  length  to  the  subject  of  parental  delinquency. 
He  merely  gives  it  a parting  shot.  In  the  words 
of  Lincoln,  he  says : “ One  war  at  a time.’p7  On  the 
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whole,  the  article  is  one  of  the  most  honest,  tren- 
chant and  fearless  expositions  of  the  evil  that  has 
yet  been  written,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  his 
advice  and  warning  will  be  heeded. 

In  an  article  on  “ Nations  and  the  Decalogue,” 
in  the  May  Atlantic , that  very  able  writer,  H.  D. 
Sedgwick,  Jr.,  says  : “ We  must  recognize  that  edu- 
cation is  one  of  the  main  functions  of  government.” 
If  the  education  meant  is  the  education  of  good 
example,  which  he  insists  should  be  given  by  the 
officers  of  the  government,  the  sentiment,  though 
utopian,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  If  he  means  to 
assent  to  what  politicians  everywhere  at  present 
are  trying  to  bring  about,  viz.,  the  absolute  control 
of  all  educational  institutions,  it  merits  reprobation. 
It  is  scarcely  logical  to  berate  the  politicians  for 
their  contempt  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
then  before  they  have  bettered  their  ways  to  con- 
vert them  into  pedagogues.  This  is  especially 
true  if  his  ideals  are  to  be  found  in  men  like  Maz- 
zini  and  Garabaldi,  whose  preachings  and  deeds 
he  avers,  “ saved  Italy.”  Poor  Italy  ! It  was  but 
an  indifferent  salvation  that  was  vouchsafed  her 
and  Mazzini  and  Garabaldi  certainly  did  not 
effect  it  by  the  way  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 
This  usually  astute  writer  ought  to  know  that  the 
same  commercialism  which  he  detects  and  deplores 
in  the  devious  ways  of  diplomacy  will  crop  out 
just  as  vigorously  in  education  when  politicians, 
especially  of  the  stripe  of  the  two  mentioned,  lay 
hands  on  it.  The  devil  of  business  then  finds  seven 
other  spirits  worse  than  himself  as  coadjutors. 

It  takes  some  people  a long  time  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  religious  liberty  is  granted  in  this 
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country  to  all,— at  least  on  paper.  Thus  the  N.  Y. 
Tribune  tells  with  imazement,  admiration,  and 
large  type,  that  “ Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  is  willing  to 
have  religious  exercises  in  the  public  schools,  and 
if  Catholic  children  do  not  want  to  join  in  the 
general  exercises  they  can  have  their  own  apart.” 

We  are  grateful  to  the  doctor,  but  if  the  Catholic 
children  are  in  the  majority  it  would  be  a pleasure 
to  know  who  will  claim  the  “ general  exercises,” 
and  who  will  have  theirs  apart,  and  in  any  case 
who  has  a right  to  determine  the  character  of  such 
exercises?  Will  the  Christianity  of  the  learned 
doctor  prevail  ? 


“ The  New  York  University,”  we  are  told,  “ has 
prepared  a list  of  ioo  preparatory  schools  in  the 
East  ” — which  is  not  the  Orient  in  this  instance — 
“ and  a letter  has  been  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
senior  class  in  each  institution  requesting  a list  of 
names  of  the  graduates  who  intend  to  enter  col- 
lege next  year.  When  these  names  are  received, 
souvenir  invitations  will  be  sent  out  for  what  is  to 
be  henceforward  called  ‘ Preparatory  School 
Day.’” 

Thus  the  commercial  drummer  has  entered  into 
the  field  of  education,  and  the  scheme  is  probably 
an  offset  for  Harvard’s  Cuban  Teacher  Excursion. 
How  backward  Catholic  colleges  are  in  these 
modern  methods  for  increasing  the  number  of 
students  ! We  wait  to  see  what  Columbia  will  do 
now  to  beat  the  play  of  its  rival  ? 

The  public  school  teacher  in  Washington  who 
revealed  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  primary 
schools  in  the  very  centre  of  the  great  country 
where  we  are  going  to  establish  a National  Uni- 
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versity,  must  find  comfort  in  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Investigation  Committee  which  examined, 
not  the  Primary,  but  the  High  Schools.  The  Tri- 
bune, April  19th,  says  that  Senator  Stewart  is 
disgusted  with  the  lack  of  scholarship  displayed  by 
pupils  of  the  public  high  schools  of  the  District. 

“ The  result  of  a thorough  and  fair  trial  showed 
a deplorable  want  of  training  in  the  grades  the 
young  people  were  supposed  to  have  mastered.  In 
history  and  arithmetic  the  general  average  made 
was  not  much  over  50  per  cent.  The  penmanship 
was  poor  and  the  spelling  miserably  bad.  In  speak 
ing  of  the  matter,  the  Senator,  who  used  to  teach 
school  himself,  said  : ‘ The  children  seem  to  have 
had  very  indifferent  instruction.  They  have  not 
been  carefully  drilled  in  elementary  branches  of  a 
common  school  education.  The  teachers  of  to-day 
are  victims  of  a bad  system  ; they  attempt  to  teach 
too  many  things,  and,  as  a consequence,  nothing  is 
learned  thoroughly.  I am  satisfied  that  the  old 
fashioned  schools  did  much  better  work,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  path  to  learning  has  been  made 
smoother  and  that  many  things  have  been  simpli- 
fied.’ ” 

And  yet  it  is  considered  high  treason  to  even 
dream  that  our  public  schools  are  not  the  most 
wonderful  thing  the  world  has  ever  seen.  In  one 
sense  of  the  word  they  are,  and  the  infatuation  o 
the  public  in  this  particular  is  another. 

The  New  York  Sun  of  April  18th,  writes  an  ap- 
proving editorial  of  Father  Brosnahan’s  reply  to 
Dr.  Eliot,  but  the  Times  Supplement  of  April  21st, 
while  suggesting  that  it  was  “ a feeling  akin  to 
odium  theologicum  which  may  have  prompted  this 
counter  attack  on  Cambridge,”  and  protesting 
that  “ bigotry  finds  no  lodgment  in  Harvard, 
which  is  the  home  of  liberality,  of  broadminded- 
ness, and  keeps  the  open  door  to  all  good  things 
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spiritual  and  secular,”  forgets  that  Dr.  Eliot  ob- 
jected to  Jesuit  teaching  precisely  because  it  was 
ecclesiastical,  and  that  he  added  the  insult  of  put- 
ting it  on  a level  with  Mohammedanism.  What 
cool  impertinence  it  is  to  be  told  that  when  you 
reply  to  such  a charge,  and  do  it  in  a pamphlet 
that  has  been  pronounced  to  be  “ a model  of 
urbanity  and  politeness,”  you  are  guilty  of  odium 
theologicum  and  are  not  “ a good  thing  either 
spiritual  or  secular.”  It  is  like  old  Captain  Testy 
in  a towering  rage,  insisting  upon  his  son  not 
showing  temper. 

The  leader  ends  by  admitting  that  “ most  edu- 
cators agree  with  Father  Brosnahan  that  modern 
reform  has  been  carried  too  far  in  Harvard.” 


Our  friend  the  enemy  is  not  dead.  Here  he  is 
again,  the  great  American  Protector,  the  Crom- 
well of  American  liberty,  is  apparently  as  vigor- 
ous as  ever.  The  energy  with  which  he  claims 
America  as  a Protestant  country,  although  it  is  filled 
with  Jews,  heathens,  non-church-goers,  and  church- 
goers who  not  only  have  no  creed  but  who  do  not 
want  any, — witness  the  Ecumenical  Congress, — is  a 
good  evidence  of  an  intended  battle.  It  is  not  love 
for  Protestantism, — Protestantism  is  defunct — 
but  hatred  for  Catholicism,  on  general  principles, 
which  is  at  the  back  of  the  movement.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  work  is  to  be  done  at  “ elections.” 
Between  “ electivism  ” and  “elections”  we  are 
going  to  have  a busy  time  of  it  and  the  work  is  to 
be  not  “ local  ” but  “ national  ” in  its  scope.  This 
is  what  a recent  paper  says  of  it  : 

“ Brooklyn  has  a new  organization,  the  principles 
of  which,  according  to  a circular  issued  by  it,  are 
4 The  protection  of  our  public  school  system,  the 
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resisting  of  any  interference  with  or  diverting  of 
any  part  of  the  public  school  funds,  and  to  enforce 
the  law  demanding  the  reading  of  the  Protestant 
Bible  each  day  at  school  opening.’ 

“ This  circular  gives  the  name  of  the  new  organi- 
zation as  the  American  Union,  and  it  has  a mem- 
bership, the  officers  assert,  of  22,000. 

“ It  is  proposed  to  have  the  Union  exert  its 
power  at  the  next  election  and  to  make  the  organ- 
ization national  in  its  scope  as  soon  as  possible.” 

Neglecting  the  broken-back  rhetoric  of  this  pro- 
clamation, which  is  a fair  specimen  of  modern  edu- 
cation, we  are  .moved  to  remark  that  as  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  N.  Y.  Public  Schools  last 
year  was  1,179,331 — an  increase  of  10,357  over  the 
year  preceding — and  as  $28,052,990  were  spent  on 
them,  and  33,992  teachers  were  detailed  to  look 
after  them,  and  as  committees  of  wise  legislators 
were  compiling  volumes  of  laws  all  the  year  to 
improve  them,  additional  “ protection  ” seems  su- 
perfluous. They  are  a very  much  “ protected  ” in- 
dustry as  it  is.  But  it  would  be  an  advantage  for 
anxious  souls  to  know  where  the  law  is  that  enjoins 
the  Protestant  bible  in  the  schools,  especially  now 
that  it  is  thrown  out  of  the  churches  ? As  for  the 
diversion  of  school  funds,  we  agree  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  it  going  on,  but  it  is  in  a direction 
away  from  the  owners. 

The  new  “ advanced  methods,”  already  grown 
old,  are  evidently  losing  favor  in  Columbia.  The 
Tribune  of  April  28th,  says  : 

“ The  courses  will  show  a radical  change  in  the 
method  of  advanced  college  teaching.  Under  the 
present  elective  system  at  the  larger  colleges  the 
courses  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors  are  conduct- 
ed for  the  most  part  bv  lectures.  Next  year  the 
work  will  be  by  class-room  recitation.  This  change 
is  purposed  to  bring  about  a great  gain  in  efficien- 
cy.” 
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It  is  not  very  clearly  stated  whose  gain  in  effi- 
ciency this  change  “ is  purposed  to  bring  about,” 
whether  it  is  in  the  professor  or  student,  nor  is  it 
even  insinuated  that  this  change  which  it  “ is  pur- 
posed to  bring  about”  is  not  an  advanced  method 
at  all  but  one  used  in  Jesuit  colleges  for  300  years 
— or  is  it  400?  A quarter  of  an  hour’s  repetition 
of  the  preceding  lecture  always  begins  each  day’s 
work  in  our  Philosophy  classes.  That  is  old,  very 
old.  The  similarity  or  rather  identity  of  the 
methods  is  still  more  evident  in  the  other  supposed 
novelty  which  is  announced,  viz.,  “ adding  next 
year  an  additional  voluntary  hour  for  discussion.” 
What  is  that  but  the  old  “ circle”  ? Thus  the  de- 
spised, flouted,  and  defunct  scholastic  method  is 
resurrected  in  America’s  latest  university.  Now 
let  them  study  the  syllogism.  But  the  Scholastics 
would  have  had  more  wisdom  than  to  lose  their 
time  on  nebulous  pantheists  like  Hegel  and  Her- 
bart,  or  even  on  Herbert  Spencer,  whom  a cruel 
critic  in  the  cold  Atlantic  of  May  avers  wrote  a 
novel  and  called  it  “ Philosophy.” 


The  truth  expressed  so  graphically  by  Presi- 
dent Stryker  of  Hamilton  should  be  kept  well  in 
mind  until  all  this  educational  hurly-burly  is  done 
and  the  seething  caldron  cools.  It  is  a watch- 
word by  which  the  battle  may  be  won.  “ Special- 
ization,” he  says,  “ which  is  not  based  on  liberal  cul- 
ture attempts  to  put  an  edge  on  pot  iron.”  “ Pot 
iron”  has  not  a very  warlike  sound  for  a watch- 
word but  it  will  be  understood  by  some  of  these 
tinkers  in  education.  President  Stryker  knows 
his  men. 

It  is  consoling  to  hear  that,  although  “ there  is  a 
tendency  to  carry  the  elective  system  down  into 
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the  secondary  schools  and  thus  to  encourage  spe- 
cialization at  a very  early  period  of  the  student’s 
course,  there  is  on  the  other  hand  a strong  move- 
ment among  educational  leaders  to  throw  the 
most  of  the  opportunities  for  specialization  over 
into  the  university,  to  abridge  them  in  college, 
and  to  deny  them  to  secondary  schools.”  This  is 
sound  doctrine  and  at  the  same  time  it  draws 
clearly  and  boldly  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
University,  College,  and  High  School,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  work  to  perform.  The  advice 
should  be  heeded  which  is  implied  in  the  state- 
ment that  : 

“The  college,  which  occupies  a middle  ground 
between  the  university  and  the  secondary  school, 
affords  the  arena  upon  which  this  issue  will  be 
decided.  At  present  the  curricula  of  our  colleges 
are  rather  chaotic.  They  represent  the  result  of 
various  attempts  to  meet  temporary  conditions, 
rather  than  the  logical  development  of  a consist- 
ent educational  idea.  In  a word,  they  are  the 
result  of  an  accretion  rather  than  a growth.” 


The  Rev.  M.  S.  Young  in  an  article  in  the  Lu- 
theran Quarterly  of  April,  laments  the  absence  of  reli- 
gion in  education.  “ Where  formerly  Bible  instruc- 
tion was  an  important  feature  of  all  education,  it  is 
now  considered  ‘ old  fogyish  ’ and  there  is  a deplor- 
able neglect  of  religious  study.  Among  one  hun- 
dred students  to  whom  a series  of  experimental 
questions  were  submitted,  only  eight  pupils  answer- 
ed all  correctly.”  He  then  discusses  the  causes  of 
this  sad  condition  of  things  and  adds  that  “ even 
school  text-books  systematically  avoid  mentioning 
the  name  of  God.”  Does  not  this  latter  phrase  at 
least  hint  at  the  purpose  of  the  men  who  now  con- 
trol education  ? President  Harper  says:  “ It  is  dif- 
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ficult  to  prophesy  what  the  result  of  our  present 
method  of  educating  the  youth  will  be  in  fifty 
years/’  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  and  it  needs  no 
prophetic  eye  to  discern  it.  “ The  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,”  continues  President  Harper,  “ insists 
on  remedying  this  manifest  evil.”  That  is  true  ; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  a very  large  num- 
ber of  Catholic  parents  who  persist  in  closing  their 
eyes  to  what  this  Lutheran  minister  and  President 
Harper  declare  to  be  evil  now  and  fraught  with 
disaster  for  the  future. 


VVe  are  assured  by  the  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation that  his  proposed  change  in  the  control  of 
schools,  “ would  not  throw  the  school  system  into 
the  vortex  of  politics,  for  the  reason  that  the  em- 
ployment of  every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  is 
subject  entirely  to  local  control,  as  are  the  levying 
and  collecting  of  local  taxes,  while  the  State  funds 
have  been  left  subject  to  existing  statutes  which  can 
not  be  changed  without  action  by  the  Legislature.” 

We  fail  to  grasp  the  logic  of  the  conclusion. 
Will  the  school  system  be  out  of  the  vortex 
because  teachers  are  employed  by  local  boards  ? 
Have  politics  vanished  from  local  boards  ? Will 
it  be  out  of  the  vortex  because  all  that  relates  to  it 
has  been  left  subject  to  existing  statutes?  Had 
politics  then  nothing  to  do  with  enacting  those 
statutes?  Were  they  framed  without  party  bias 
and  with  due  regard  to  right  and  justice  ? We  are 
aware  that  they  cannot  be  changed  without  the 
action  of  the  Legislature,  and  we  are  also  aware 
that  the  Legislature  may  refuse  to  change  them 
precisely  because  of  politics.  Legislation  without 
politics  ! If  this  be  so  then  the  Lady  rode  out  on 
the  Tiger. 
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What  next?  In  the  Digest  of  April  7,  a writer 
expresses  his  conviction  that  the  Jesuits  were 
originally  Mohammedans.  In  the  same  issue  there 
is  a suspicion  aroused  by  another  writer  that  they 
are  Jews.  He  does  not  say  so  directly,  but  Rabbi 
Drachman  concludes  an  article  in  the  Jewish  En- 
cyclopedia with  these  words  : 

“ Such  a work  must  teach  even  the  most  ignor- 
ant or  careless  what  it  means  to  be  a Jew,  to  be- 
long to  a people  which  has  left  such  a deep  mark 
upon  the  history  of  the  world,  and  which  nothing 
could  induce  to  fall  away  from  the  One,  Ever-liv- 
ing God.  Indeed,  the  Encyclopedia  will  not  be 
so  much  a glorification  of  Israel ; it  will  rather  be 
— to  quote  a much-abused  but  still  impressive 
phrase — ‘ Ad  mcijorem  Dei gloriam. ' ” 


A school  law  is  being  proposed  in  France  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  Catholicity  in  that  coun- 
try by  a very  rapid  process.  It  provides  that 
henceforward  no  one  can  hold  any  civil  or  military 
office  who  has  not  been  three  years  in  a govern- 
ment lycee.  In  the  nature  of  things  this  will  close 
all  Catholic  schools  and  kill  what  is  left  of  the  faith, 
or  else  Catholics  will  have  to  be  ‘ Uitlanders  ’ in 
their  own  country. 

Time  was  when  the  “ Eldest  Daughter  of  the 
Church”  sent  her  Crusaders  across  the  seas  to  fight 
the  infidel.  Now  the  infidel  has  his  heel  on  her 
neck  under  the  shadow  of  Notre  Dame.  In  point 
of  fact,  he  has  been  long  entrenched  in  the  country, 
and  last  Good  Friday  the  Christian  banners  were 
hauled  down  from  the  government  ships  in  the 
harbors.  The  school  affair  is  only  an  incident  in 
the  war.  Notice  of  it  was  given  in  the  Freemason 
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Bulletin  of  the  Grand  Orient  long  ago  and  resolu- 
tions in  favor  of  it  were  repeatedly  passed  by  the 
assembly  of  the  French  Freemasons  years  before 
the  present  government  took  it  in  hand.  What 
armies  could  not  do,  politicians  with  the  square 
and  compass  have  succeeded  in  bringing  about. 
The  unbeliever  possesses  France,  and  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  and  Peter  the  Hermit  are  only  memories. 
When  will  our  turn  come?  for  we  must  remem- 
ber there  is  a solidarity  in  the  craft. 


It  is  an  outrage  against  truth  of  course  for 
Catholics  to  assert  that  Harvard  and  Yale  are  ir- 
religious, yet  in  the  Sunday  Sun  of  April  22d,  1900, 
we  find  that  “ although  Harvard  was  founded  to 
educate  ministers  for  Calvinism,  it  has  now  fallen 
from  grace.  Arianism  has  made  sad  havoc  there. 
In  this  last  year  Yale,  ever  the  home  of  the 
Calvinist  as  Harvard  was,  no  longer  holds  chapel 
services.  It  is  too  large,  too  rich.” 

“ The  last  President  was  elected  on  a modern 
financial,  and  not  theological,  platform — elected 
for  a purse  holder,  and  not  to  lead  in  prayer ; 
and  so  they  make  merchandise  of  the  ancient 
study  of  theology.  Perhaps  better  so  than  a 
corps  of  professors  who  teach  the  destruction  of 
faith  in  the  old  ideals,  who  spend  their  years 
picking  flaws  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.”  “ Letthe  Protestant  church,  ” headds, 
“make  a stand  for  the  early  faith  of  the  Fathers  or  go 
over  to  opportunism  and  with  that  make  merchan- 
dise of  faith  as  Harvard  and  Yale  have  done.  ” 

We  cannot  believe  this  to  be  altogether  true, 
even  if  it  is  said  by  a writer  who  declares  himself 
a Protestant.  But  it  may  be  a hint  to  Catholic 
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parents  who  are  strangely  in  doubt  about  where 
to  send  their  sons. — Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri. 


Things  are  all  getting  topsy-turvy  in  the  educa- 
tional world.  Here  is  a minister  in  the  Ecumeni- 
cal Conference,  so-called,  who  does  not  want  relig- 
ious instruction  in  the  schools  which  he  purposes  to 
establish  among  the  heathens.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Commissioner  of  education  for  the  U.  S.,  W. 
T.  Harris,  takes  the  directly  opposite  view,  and 
says  that  the  teaching  of  religion  is  the  most 
important  work  of  such  schools.  “ Unless  you 
change  their  religious  ideals,”  he  declares,  “ you 
can  never  get  pagans  to  appreciate  what  is  noble 
and  beautiful  in  Literature.”  That  principle  we 
think  would  apply  with  the  same  appositeness  in 
the  schools  of  civilized  countries.  In  the  same 
issue  of  the  Sun,  April  26th,  we  find  the  editor 
calling  a Methodist  Bishop  to  task  for  “ deriding 
the  faith”  by  saying  he  can  get  along  without  the 
Bible.  “ What  warrant  have  Methodists,”  the 
editor  pertinently  inquires,  “ for  anything  they 
teach  except  the  Bible?”  If  you  give  up  the 
Bible,  come  down  out  of  your  pulpit.  It  is  curious 
to  find  a school  commissioner  and  an  editor  lectur- 
ing parsons  for  paganizing  the  rising  generation. 
“ The  old  order  changeth.” 


It  is  a good  comment  on  American  wisdom  that 
in  Protestant  Norway,  Catholic  Schools  are  ex- 
empt from  the  public  school  tax.  The  Norwe- 
gians, being  much  more  obtuse  than  your  clever 
Yankee,  permit  the  exemption,  but  of  course  they 
do  not  look  far  enough  into  the  future  and  see 
the  awful  cataclysm  it  is  going  to  bring  about. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Norwegian  is  just  as  far  seeing 
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as  your  smart  American  and  a good  deal  more  just. 
The  public  schools  flourish  there  ; the  Catholic 
school  flourishes  also  ; every  body  is  happy  and 
the  weary  are  at  rest  from  this  perpetual  pother 
about  the  School  Question. 

The  distinguished  President  of  Harvard  has 
been  adopted  as  a friend  and  co-worker  by  the 
famous  Abbe  Charbonel,  the  unsuccessful  promoter 
of  the  Congress  of  Religions  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
and  now  unhappily  an  apostate  priest.  One  has 
found  that  the  Jesuit  method  of  teaching  is  Mos- 
lem in  its  character,  the  other  has  discovered  that 
the  whole  Society  is  a Mohammedan  organization, 
even  to  its  motto,  A.  M.  D.  G.,  and  its  incurable 
habit  of  political  assassination,  for  which  the  Pope 
suppressed  it.  Singularly  enough  they  are  both 
under  peculiar  influences  with  regard  to  historical 
dates.  The  former  makes  a slip  of  a whole  cen- 
tury ; the  latter,  according  to  the  Digest  of  April 
7th,  says  that  Clement  XVII I.  suppressed  the 
Society.  There  never  was  a Clement  XVIII. 
Clement  XIV.  was  the  last  of  that  name.  It  must 
be  some  other  society  they  have  in  mind.  Is  the 
Abbe  preparing  to  come  to  Boston  for  the  Con- 
gress of  Religions? 
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SOME  time  ago  the  Monthly  offered  three 
prizes  for  the  best  Literary  Essay,  Story  and 
Poem,  respectively.  We  had  intended  to 
make  known  the  winners  before  this,  but  as  some 
of  the  decisions  were  a little  delayed,  we  were  un- 
able to  do  so.  The  successful  competitors,  how- 
ever, have  already  been  informed  of  the  judges’ 
decisions  and  have  received  their  rewards. 

Four  competitive  essays  were  handed  in,  entitled 
respectively  : “ Gerald  Griffin,”  “ Evangeline,” 

“ Daniel  Webster,”  and  “ Art  and  Religion.”  The 
first  mentioned  essay,  written  by  Dennis  J.  Hag- 
gerty, ’oi,  was  awarded  first  place.  One  of  the 
judges  awarded  second  place  to  the  essay  entitled 
“ Evangeline,”  the  other  gave  it  to  the  essay  on 
“ Daniel  Webster.” 

For  the  encouragement  and  instruction  of  the 
writers  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from 
the  letters  containing  the  decisions.  In  regard  to 
the  essay  on  “ Gerald  Griffin,”  one  of  the  judges 
writes:  “It  is  a charming,  neat,  well-rounded 

biographical  sketch,  written  in  elegant  and  temper- 
ate style.  It  would  have  been  perfect  if  the  au- 
thor had  given  on  half  a page  a well-considered 
estimate  of  at  least  one  of  Griffin’s  novels.”  The 
other  judge  writes : “ This  essay  has  the  merit  of 

simplicity,  clearness  and  unity.  It  reads  easily. 
The  effort  is  hidden.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
matter  well  condensed  without  obscurity.” 

Of  “ Daniel  Webster,”  one  writes:  “To  this 
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sketch  I award  second  place.  The  title  is  ‘ Daniel 
Webster,’  but  the  author  confines  himself  to  one 
speech, — a great  mistake.  Next,  his  thesis  : the 
most  successful  orator, — that’s  taking  a low  stand- 
ard. What  is  worse  he  fails  to  prove  his  thesis. 
How  was  Webster  more  successful  than  Demos- 
thenes? He  did  not  save  the  Union,  for  it  was 
destroyed  ; and  his  eloquence  most  certainly  did 
not  re-establish  it,  but  a fierce  four  years’  civil 
war,  won  in  the  end  by  the  superior  material 
resources  of  the  North.  There  were  other  and 
better  ways  to  prove  that  Webster  was  one  of  the 
greatest  orators  the  world  has  seen.”  The  other 
writes  : “ This  essay  shows  that  the  writer  has  a 

good  foundation  to  build  upon.  There  is  evidence 
of  endeavor.  But  the  endeavor,  at  times,  calls 
too  much  attention  to  the  writer.” 

Of  Evangeline  one  judge  says  : “ ‘ Evangeline  ’ 
I put  in  third  place.  Others  will  possibly  prefer  it 
to  ‘ D.  Webster,’  on  account  of  the  latter’s  unfor- 
tunate thesis.  Too  much  time  is  taken  up  in  finding 
fault  with  the  poet  in  the  matter  of  geographical 
inaccuracies;  hexameter  not  even  mentioned, — 
though  Longfellow  has  introduced  it  into  English 
poetry, — historical  points  a little  too  long.  For  a 
short  sketch  of  Evangeline  I find  that  too  much 
space  has  been  given  to  secondary  matter,  instead 
of  sticking  closely  to  the  subject  itself.” 

In  regard  to  the  essay  on  “ Art  and  Religion,” 
both  judges  consider  the  theme  to  have  been  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  writer.  One  of  them  says  : “ I 
am  sorry  for  the  writer,  for  I believe  he  has  given 
more  serious  labor  and  thought  to  his  paper  than 
any  of  the  others.  His  subject  is  in  an  entirely 
different  order.  He,  like  the  rest,  should  have 
chosen  a biographical  subject.  Of  course  there 
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are  many  good  points  in  his  paper,  but  it  is  a 
failure  in  my  opinion.  He  has  not  mastered  his 
difficult  subject,  and  his  ideas  do  not  hang  together. 
He  had  a glorious  theme,  but  it  was  too  high  for 
his  abilities  or  knowledge.  Architecture , think  of 
it,  is  not  even  mentioned  ! He  should  have  grouped 
the  arts  under  two  general  heads,  ist.  What  may 
be  called  the  plastic  arts,  the  production  of  beauty 
in  visible,  palpable,  enduring  form  : Architecture, 
Sculpture,  Painting.  2d.  Those  that  are  purely  of 
the  imagination,  without  taking  an  outward  form  of 
beauty  : Eloquence,  Poetry,  Music.  Art  and  Reli- 
gion ! The  noblest  form  of  architecture  a mighty, 
glorious  Cathedral  (Cologne,  Amiens,  Westmin- 
ster) filled  with  marvellous  monuments  of  sculpture 
and  painting.  The  sublimest  eloquence  re-echoing 
through  the  walls  of  the  Cathedrals ; the  most 
wonderful  music  heard  therein,  the  most  glorious 
and  up-lifting  poetry,  the  purest  and  the  most 
serene.  Think  of  the  poetry  of  the  Psalms,  of  our 
medieval  hymns  : Lauda  Sion,  Stabat  Mater , Dies 
Irce  ! Thus  Architecture  stands  first  and  foremost 
in  majesty,  grandeur  and  dignity  (the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  living  God)  and  all  the  other  arts  are 
ancillary  to  it.  Had  he  not  a magnificent  thesis  ? ” 

There  were  no  competitors  for  the  Short-story 
Prize,  which  is  to  be  regretted  as  there  are  some 
amongst  us  who  have  ability  in  that  line. 

For  the  Prize  Poem  there  were  seven  contribu- 
tions, entitled  as  follows:  “St.  John’s,”  “The 
Passing  Century,”  “ Age  and  Youth,”  “ Time,” 
“ Night,”  “Evening,”  and  “ Methuen’s  Defeat.” 

The  first  named  poem,  written  by  John  D. 
Sullivan, ’01,  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  Second 
place  was  given  to  the  poem,  “ The  Passing  Cen- 
tury,” by  one  of  the  judges ; by  the  other  to  “ Age 
and  Youth.” 
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Of  the  first  poem  one  of  the  judges  wrote  : 
“ There  seems  to  me  to  be  an  excellent  smoothness 
to  J.  D,  S’,  poem.  The  apparent  sincerity  of  feel- 
ing and  the  absence  of  effort,  its  simplicity  and 
directness,  are  some  of  the  qualities  which  induced 
me  to  make  my  choice.  I trust  the  tender  associ- 
ations connected  with  St.  John’s  ( Hall, — should  it 
not  be  ?)  so  well  and  feelingly  portrayed  have  not 
prejudiced  me  in  my  choice.  I think,  however, 
that  the  rimes  are  defective  on  the  score  of  varie- 
ty, e.  g.,  1 clings,  cling,  clings  ; thing,  things.’  ‘I’d’ 
in  the  last  line  should  be  written  simply  ‘ I.’  The 
riming  defect  is  all  the  more  to  be  noticed  because 
the  poet  has  used  only  one  rime  in  each  stanza. 
‘ The  Passing  Century  ’ is  superior  in  this  respect, 
and  shows  a very  good  command  of  the  technique 
of  verse,  together  with  good  thoughts  poetically 
rendered.” 

Those  who  have  passed  the  above  able  and 
kindly  criticisms  on  our  productions  are  professors 
of  other  colleges,  men  who  are  conceded  to  be 
thoroughly  capable  of  passing  a correct  judgment 
on  the  matters  in  question.  The  judges  of  the 
essays  are  able  Rhetoricians ; those  who  passed 
judgment  on  the  poems  are  themselves  poets  of 
no  mean  ability.  The  following  words,  therefore, 
with  which  two  of  them  conclude  their  respective 
letters,  should  be  a source  of  comfort  and  encour- 
agement to  each  of  the  competitors.  “ Let  me 
tell  you  in  conclusion,  that  your  boys  know  how 
to  write  English  : no  doubt  about  that.  In  that 
regard  I was  pleased  with  all  the  papers.”  “ Know- 
ing from  daily  experience  what  boys  are  capable 
of,  I think  your  poems  in  competition  are  above 
the  average  excellence.” 
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FATHER  RECTOR’S  FEAST  DAY. 

'"pHE  Feast  Day  of  Rev.  Father  Rector  was 
1 celebrated  on  the  8th  of  May.  The  literary 
exercises  were  held  in  Armory  Hall  on  the 
preceding  afternoon,  Monday,  May  7th,  and  con- 
sisted of  a series  of  addresses  in  various  languages, 
interspersed  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  addresses,  Rev.  Father 
Rector  in  a few  earnest  words  thanked  the  speak- 
ers for  the  kind  wishes  expressed  in  their  papers, 
and  for  the  marks  of  affection  displayed  in  them. 
He  dwelt  especially  on  this  mutual  affection,  exist- 
ing between  teacher  and  pupil,  as  being  character- 
istic of  Catholic  colleges,  since  it  arises  from  higher 
motives  than  those  of  mere  natural  esteem. 

Following  is  the  Programme. 

ORCHESTRA. 

SALUTATIO,  ....  James  M.  Kilroe 

$ 

SONG,  “ Fiddle  and  I ” Goodeve 

JAMES  P.  CLARK. 

Violin  Obligato,  Charles  t.  horan. 

Unfer  33ater,  ....  Albert  L.  Hoffman 


PIANO  SOLO, 


Beverley  McLaughlin. 
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A VERSE-GREETING,  . Dennis  J. Haggerty 

“ AVE  MARIA,”  . Mascagni 

WILLIAM  J.  FALLON. 

LE  GUIDE  DE  NOS  CGEURS  . Whitney  Eckert 
ORCHESTRA. 

IJAIAEIAE  OIIQZ  EXEI  . Edward  T.  Mitchell 

DUET,  from  “II  Trovatore”  Verdi 
James  P.  Clarke,  William  J.  Fallon. 

“AVE  RECTOR”  . . . Arthur  M.  Kane 

QUARTET,  . De  Koven 

A LAST  WORD  . . Selden  B.  McLaughlin 

ORCHESTRA. 

ANNUAL  FIELD  DAY. 

The  Annual  Field  Day  was  held  on  Rev.  Father 
Rector’s  Feast  Day,  Tuesday,  May  8th.  The  ex- 
ercises began  at  9 A.  M.  and  lasted  until  about 
11.  30.  Asa  detailed  account  of  the  affair  will  be 
found  elsewhere  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
here  at  length  the  different  events.  Let  it  suffice 
to  say  that  it  was  the  most  successful  Field  Day 
ever  held  at  Fordham  within  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  resident.  Over  1 50  entries  were  received 
for  the  various  events,  and  the  spirit  with  which 
all  the  contestants  entered  into  the  sports  was 
commendable  in  the  highest  degree. 
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What  was  especially  noticeable  and  worthy  of 
all  praise,  was  the  spirit  of  unanimity  which  pre- 
vailed throughout.  Though  the  various  Divisions 
were  anxious  that  their  respective  members  should 
carry  off  as  many  prizes  as  possible,  and  though 
class  was  pitted  against  class  in  the  relay  races, 
and  in  the  contest  for  the  trophy-cup,  yet  there 
was  no  clashing,  none  of  the  invidious  rivalry 
which  so  often  disgraces  athletic  contests. 

The  trophy-cup  is  deserving  of  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  It  is  of  silver,  gold-lined,  and 
stands  about  ten  inches  high.  On  the  sides,  be- 
tween the  three  handles,  are  the  following  in- 
scriptions : 

CLASS  CHAMPIONSHIP 

Won  by  the  Class  of  Special  Academic 


Having  scored  20  points 
May  8th,  1900. 
Winners 


J.  Walsh 

. 7 Points. 

E.  O'Connor 

■ • 5 “ 

W.  Fallon 

5 “ 

C.  McMorrow 

. 2 “ 

C.  Seitz 

. / “ 

Dedicated  by  the  Class 
to 

Mary  Immaculate. 


The  success  of  the  Field  Day  is  due,  in  general, 
to  all  those  who  took  part  in  it ; but  there  are 
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some  deserving  special  mention.  Our  thanks  are 
due,  first,  to  Mr.  Boyle,  S.  J.,  and  the  various  Pre- 
fects who  generously  co-operated  with  him  in 
making  the  day  a success.  Next  we  must  place 
Mr.  Maurice  McCarthy,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s 
College,  for  his  untiring  efforts  in  training  the  boys 
who  took  part,  and  the  assistance  he  rendered  on 
the  day  itself  by  his  position  as  Starter.  He  was 
ably  assisted  by  the  following  officers  : Judges, — 
J.  Slattery,  C.  McKenna,  E.  O’Brien  ; Timers, 
— J.  Mullen,  H.  Downes  ; Clerk  of  Course, — J. 
Connors  ; Handicapper, — A.  Ewald  ; Scorer, — R. 
Maher;  Guardian  of  the  Peace, — Mr.  Cusack. 

The  games  were  witnessed  by  Rev.  Father  Pur- 
brick,  S.  J.,  Provincial,  who  happened  to  be  here  at 
the  time;  by  Rev.  Father  Rector,  who  awarded  the 
prizes,  and  by  the  other  members  of  the  Faculty. 

VISIT  OF  REV.  FATHER  PROVINCIAL. 

Reverend  Edward  1.  Purbrick,  S.  J.,  Provin- 
cial of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  our  guest  from 
May  2d  to  May  9th.  He  won  our  good  wishes 
by  grantinga  holiday  on  May  3rd,  the  day  succeed- 
ing his  arrival.  Rev.  Father  Purbrick  was  ac- 
companied by  his  Socius,  Rev.  Father  Gannon, 
S.  J.,  a former  Rector  of  St.  John’s,  whom  many 
of  us  still  kindly  remember. 

We  were  also  visited  during  the  month  by  Rev. 
Father  Whitney,  S.  J.,  Rector  of  Georgetown 
College.  Both  Father  Provincial  and  Father  Whit- 
ney witnessed  the  defeat  of  Cornell  on  May  3d. 


CONFIRMATION. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  May  22d, Bishop 
Farley  administered  the  sacrament  of  Confirma- 
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tion  to  eighteen  of  our  students.  The  Bishop  ar- 
rived about  3:30  P.  M.,  and  was  met  at  the  gate  by 
the  Cadet  Battalion,  under  Major  Egan,  U.  S.  A., 
whence  he  was  escorted  to  the  church.  Here 
the  following  students  were  confirmed  : Matthew 
Allen,  Henry  Andino,  Philip  Berardini,  Edwin 
Closter,  John  Curley,  Henry  Dallmeyr,  Clendenin 
Eckert,  Henry  Hewes,  Albert  Hoffman,  Allen 
Hogan, Dabney  Johnson,  Edmund  Keville,  Alfred 
Lombard,  Alfred  Mackay,  Matthew  Morin, 
Charles  Mullen,  Cajetano  de  Quesada,  and  Fayette 
Rowley. 

Bishop  Farley  gave  a short  instruction  before 
administering  the  Sacrament,  explaining  its  mean- 
ing, its  importance  and  its  obligations.  The  Bishop 
was  assisted  in  the  sanctuary  by  his  Secretary, 
Rev.  Father  Hayes,  also  by  Rev.  Father  Rector 
and  Rev.  Father  Minister.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  S.  J., 
acted  as  Master  of  Ceremonies.  After  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Sacrament,  Solemn  Benediction 
was  given,  the  Bishop  officiating,  assisted  by  Rev. 
Father  Rector  as  Deacon,  and  Mr.  O’Hare,  S.  J., 
Sub-deacon. 


BAPTISM. 

During  the  past  month  Rev.  Father  Rector  has 
conferred  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  on  two  of  our 
students.  Master  Fayette  Rowley  was  baptized 
on  May  6th,  Feast  of  the  Patronage  of  St.  Joseph, 
in  the  presence  of  his  relatives  and  the  students 
of  St.  John’s  Hall. 

On  May  20th,  Rev.  Father  Rector  baptized  and 
received  into  the  Church  Matthew  Allen.  The 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  church  and  was  wit- 
nessed by  a number  of  the  students. 

James  A.  Treacy,  ’00. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

ADOPTED  BY  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS  OF 
ST.JOHN’S  COLLEGE,  FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 

Whereas,  It  hath  pleased  Almighty  God,  Our  Father,  in  His 
divine  wisdom,  to  call  unto  Himself  the  beloved 
brother  of  our  esteemed  class-mate  and  friend 
William  McEniry,  and 

Whereas,  While  humbly  bowing  to  the  will  of  God  we  never- 
theless feel  how  poignant  must  be  the  grief  of  our 
class-mate  in  losing  one  so  near  and  dear  as  a 
brother,  be  it 

Resolved , That  we  extend  to  our  class-mate  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  in  his  time  of  sorrow  ; and  that  we  receive 
Holy  Communion  in  a body  for  the  repose  of  the 
departed  soul,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  our 
class-mate  and  that  they  be  published  in  the 
Fordham  Monthly. 


Committee  of  Freshman  Class 


James  S.  McCormick, 
James  P.  Clark, 
Joseph  J.  Smith. 
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FORDHAMENSIA. 


THE  Reserves  have  been  playing  champion- 
ship ball  this  season.  They  have  a clean 
record,  a fact  of  which  few  teams  can  boast. 
With  Heide  in  the  box,  victory  is  assured  for  the 
Reserves.  Capt.  Harrington  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  fine  playing  of  his  “ young  buffaloes.” 

The  Handball  season  is  now  at  its  height. 
The  courts  are  in  fine  condition  and  as  a result  we 
see  some  good  games  every  day.  Ferrara,  Joyce, 
Heide,  and  Swetnam  make  an  almost  invincible 
team. 

The  recent  field  sports  were  a success  in  every 
way.  The  events,  which  were  closely  contested 
throughout,  were  made  in  excellent  time.  The 
Class  Relay,  captured  by  the  Freshmen  after  a 
nip-and-tuck  battle,  was  probably  the  most  exciting 
event  of  the  day.  It  was  once  more  demonstrated 
that  there  are  men  in  Fordham  who,  properly 
trained  and  carefully  coached,  could  hold  their 
own  among  colleges  and  universities  which  have 
many  more  advantages  in  the  line  of  training 
appliances,  gymnasium,  etc.  Still  we  are  not 
devoid  of  all  appurtenances  ; we  have  a good  track 
and  a fine  field,  and  although  it  must  be  confessed 
our  “gym”  is  small,  the  start — a most  import- 
ant thing  in  all  events,— could  be  perfected  within 
its  walls.  On  Second  Division  a good  foundation 
has  been  laid  ; next  year  most  of  these  men  will  be 
in  the  university  courses  and  consequently  eligible 
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to  a position  on  the  representative  track  team. 
Of  course  it  is  too  late  now  to  hope  to  do  anything 
this  year,  but  immediately  upon  our  return,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  the  formation  of  a team  which 
could  hold  its  own  among  our  rivals. 

Repetition  has  begun  again,  and  in  another 
month  the  class  of  1900  will  have  left  Fordham 
with  the  letters  A.  B.  dangling  after  their  names. 
The  present  Juniors  will  receive  upon  their  re- 
turn in  September  a vast  amount  of  mail,  and  they 
naturally  will  feel  their  great  importance  in  the 
College- world,  until  they  open  the  letters  and 
find  therein  advertising  cards  from  “ Cap  and 
Gown  ” makers,  “ Manufacturers  of  Class  and 
Fraternity  Pins,  Society  Emblems,  etc.,”  and  a 
dozen  other  concerns  which  cater  to  the  College 
student. 

Next  in  order  come  the  Sophomores,  who  will 
take  great  delight  in  ducking  a Freshman  who 
“ knows  it  all,”  and  the  Freshmen  will  groan  and 
sigh  and  say,  “ Four  years  more — think  of  it  !” 
And  needless  to  say  these  four  years  will  pass  faster 
than  any  four  in  their  lives,  and  then  their  turn 
will  come  to  climb  upon  the  stage,  make  their 
little  speech  and  bid  good-bye  to  Old  Fordham. 

In  looking  back  over  the  year  every  class  in  the 
college  can  point  to  their  work  with  pride. 
Senior  can  yell,  “ Veni ! Vidi ! Vici  ! Fordham  ! ” 
Junior  will  talk  about  the  “ Beauty  of  the  Greek,” 
and  when  the  Philosophers  are  out  of  hearing,  ex- 
plain to  their  successors  the  mysteries  of  Logic. 
As  to  the  Sophomores,  they  will  tell  you  of  the 
“ Poems  ” they  wrote,  and  the  Freshmen  will 
proudly  point  out  the  fresh  mounds  of  earth 
covering  Homer,  Plato,  Cicero  and  Sallust. 

James  S.  McCormick,  1903. 
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JUNIOR  HALL. 


BASEBALL. 

On  April  27th,  the  Invincibles  easily  defeated 
Morris  High  School.  The  score: 

Invincibles 41911101  x — 18 

Morris  High  School '. 0 0 2 1 0 0 2 0 0 — 5 

Batteries  : Radel  and  O’Brien  ; Case,  Robinson  and  Bayard. 

The  Invincibles  were  defeated  for  the  first  time 
on  April  28th,  by  the  Oaklands  at  Westchester. 
The  score : 


Invincibles ,.1  0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 — 2 

Oaklands 2 1 2 0 3 0 2 0 x— 10 


Batteries  : Woollett  and  O’Brien ; Fields  and  Wausineck. 

On  the  following  day,  April  29th,  the  Invincibles 
were  again  defeated,  this  time  by  the  St.  James  B- 
B.  T.  The  score  : 

Invincibles 2 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 — 4 

St.  James  B.  B.  T 0 0 1 0 5 0 0 0 0 — 6 

Batteries  : McLaughlin,  Woollett  and  Heiser  ; Fay  and  Sullivan. 

The  next  game  was  with  the  Hamilton  Insti- 
tute at  Fordham.  Though  the  Invincibles  won, 
it  was  not  by  any  means  the  fault  of  the  opposing 
pitcher.  The  score  : 

Invincibles.... 0 0 4 1 0 3 1 5 x — 14 

Hamilton  Institute 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 2 2 — 5 

Batteries  : Radel  and  O’Brien  ; Eddinger  and  Van  Sickle. 

On  May  5th,  the  Invincibles  were  defeated 
by  the  Riverview  M.  A.  at  Poughkeepsie.  The 


score  : 

Invincibles 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 — 2 

Riverview 2 0 1 3 1 0 0 4 x — 11 


Batteries  : Woollett  and  Heiser  ; Plunketand  Fessender. 
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The  Lexington  A.  C.  were  defeated  by  the 
Invincibles  at  Fordhamon  May  6th.  The  score  : 

Invincibles 2 2 2 0 0 2 0 0 x — 8 

Lexington  A.  C 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 — 1 

Batteries  : McLaughlin  and  Heiser  ; Woods,  Carr  and  Grimley. 

On  May  12th,  the  Invincibles  were  defeated  at 
Stamford  by  Betts  Academy.  The  score  : 

Invincibles 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 1 0 — 3 

Betts  Academy 3 3 1 0 0 5 1 1 x — 14 

Batteries:  Woollett  and  O’Brien  ; Newman  and  Wolf. 

On  May  13th,  another  defeat  was  administered 
to  the  Invincibles,  making  a total  of  five  defeats 
out  of  thirteen  games  played.  The  score  : 


Invincibles .....0  1 0 0 0 2 1 1 0 — 5 

Bedfords 3 0 0 1 4 2 0 1 3—14 


Batteries  : Radel  and  O’Brien  ; Bttinger  and  Burke. 

Poughkeepsie  saw  us  lose  one  of  our  first  games 
to  the  strong  team  of  the  Military  Academy.  It 
was  an  interesting  game  throughout,  and  seemed 
to  be  enjoyed  by  the  hundreds  that  gathered  to  see 
it.  We  will  always  remember  our  visit  to  Pough- 
keepsie with  pleasure  ; for  it  was  certainly  marked 
by  a kind  and  generous  reception  on  the  part  of  the 
Principal  of  the  Academy,  Mr.  Bisbee  and  by  a 
display  of  gentlemanliness  and  good-fello  wship  on 
the  part  of  the  students. 

According  to  the  Stamford  Daily  Advocate,  our 
game  with  Betts,  notwithstanding  the  one-sided 
score,  was  the  most  interesting  that  was  played  at 
the  Academy  this  year.  A few  costly  errors  in  the 
beginning  of  the  game,  and  failure  to  bat  safely  at 
critical  moments,  lost  the  day  for  us.  Mr.  Betts, 
the  Principal  of  the  Academy,  was  exceedingly 
kind  and  courteous.  We  were  not  strangers  at 
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Stamford  ; Dr.  D.  A.  Hanrahan,  ’89,  welcomed  us 
at  our  arrival  and  took  a special  delight  in  looking 
after  our  interests  during  our  stay.  Dan  has  still 
a great  love  in  his  heart  for  old  Alma  Mater  ; and 
many  and  pleasant  were  his  recollections  of  old 
Fordham  and  Invincible  days,  when  by  his  enthu- 
siasm and  good  play  he  helped  to  win  victories  for 
the  wearers  of  the  Maroon. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  4th,  the  Track  Team 
competed  in  the  Out-door  Games  of  Columbia 
University,  and  in  one  event  were  very  successful- 
In  the  100  yds.  Dash,  Interscholastic,  J.  Fallon  ran 
second  in  his  heat,  the  time  being  iof  seconds. 
In  the  final  heat  he  secured  fourth  place.  Time 
iof-.  The  half-mile  run,  Interscholastic,  was 
more  interesting  to  the  Fordham  boys  as  J.  Walsh 
ran  second  and  J.  Fay  third,  winning  two  medals. 
J.  Murray  finished  fourth.  Time  2.2i\ 

On  May  8th,  the  Annual  Out-door  Games  of  the 
Athletic  Association  were  held  and  were  very 
successful.  An  account  of  these  Games  will  be 
be  found  on  another  page  of  the  Monthly. 

The  prospects  are  now  very  bright  for  a Dual 
Meet  between  the  Academic  Department  of  Ford- 
ham and  that  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  to  be  held 
June  2 1 st,  at  Travis  Island. 

Keys  are  liable  to  become  lost,  but  to  prevent 
this  when  running  tie  them  around  the  neck.  At 
least  that  is  what  one  ambitious  member  of  the 
Track  Team  believes  in  doing. 

Charles  J.  Murn,  1903., 

V.  Oldshue,  Eng.,  ’02. 
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ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

We  tender  our  congratulations  to  Fayette  Rowley 
upon  his  baptism  and  reception  into  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  took  place  Sunday  afternoon,  May 
6th,  the  feast  of  the  Patronage  of  St.  Joseph.  The 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  church,  and  was  per- 
formed by  Rev.  Fr.  Rector,  in  the  presence  of 
Fayette’s  father  and  the  boys  of  St.  John’s  Hall. 
Roland  Bourke,  who  acted  as  sponsor,  has  not  re- 
laxed a jot  in  his  god-fatherly  duties. 

Tuesday,  May  22d,  was  Confirmation  Day. 
Fifteen  of  this  Division  were  Confirmed,  viz : 
Philip  Berardini,  John  Curley,  Henry  Dallmeyr, 
Clendenin  Eckert,  Dabney  Johnson,  Henry  Hewes, 
Allen  Hogan,  Albert  Hoffman,  Edmund  Iveville, 
Alfred  Lombard,  Alfred  Mackay,  Matthew  Morin, 
Fayette  Rowley,  Cajetano  de  Quesada  and  Edwin 
Closter.  The  sacrament  was  administered  by 
Bishop  Farley,  and  was  followed  by  Solemn  Bene- 
diction of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Charles  Hoyt 
and  Vincent  O’Reilly  acted  as  train  bearers  to 
the  Bishop,  while  our  Prefect,  Mr.  O’Hare,  S.  J., 
officiated  as  sub-deacon. 

In  the  military  escort  from  the  depot  to  the  col- 
lege, our  battalion  made  a splendid  impression  by 
their  neat  appearance  and  soldierly  bearing,  and 
reflected  great  credit  upon  their  instructors. 

In  devotion  to  our  Heavenly  Mother  the 
boys  of  St.  John’s  Hall  yield  to  none,  especially 
during  the  beautiful  month  of  May.  Our  little 
Study-hall  shrine  has  been  tastefully  decorated 
and  the  beautiful  face  of  the  new  statue  of  our 
Lady  seems  to  smile  her  approval  from  the  flower 
bedecked  niche.  A beautiful  altar-lamp,  the  gift 
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of  several  of  the  boys,  burns  brilliantly  in  her 
honor  in  testimony  of  the  fervor  of  our  devotion. 
Rev.  Fr.  Rector  publicly  commended  the  boys 
of  this  Division  for  wearing  the  May  medals. 
This  old  Fordham  custom  is  certainly  not  dying 
out  among  the  boys  of  St.  John’s  Hall. 

We  wish  to  tender  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Arthur 
McAleenan  for  his  generous  gifts  to  the  Tyros 
Baseball  Fund. 

The  Tyros  have  been  playing  excellent  ball 
and,  with  less  material  to  choose  from,  have  devel- 
oped a team  equal  in  every  respect  to  that  of  last 
year.  Perfect  harmony,  plenty  of  snap,  and  hard 
daily  practice  have  made  the  team  what  it  is,  and 
no  little  praise  is  due  them  for  their  splendid 
showing. 

Two  beautiful  new  silk  pennants  of  maroon 
color,  with  the  word  “ Tyros  ” embroidered  in 
white,  now  mark  the  foul  lines  on  the  home 
grounds,  and  cheer  the  team  to  victory  upon 
alien  fields. 

One  defeat  alone  mars  the  lustre  of  our  record’ 
that  at  Clason-on-the-sound.  We  are  loathe  to 
criticise  the  umpire,  but  we  charitably  pray  that 
he  may  come  to  know  the  errors  of  his  ways  and 
make  a firm  resolution  to  amend  them. 

We  regret  that  we  have  been  unable  to  meet 
our  old  friends  at  St.  Joseph’s  Institute,  and  assure 
them  that  the  fault  is  not  upon  our  side.  Perhaps 
their  manager  could  throw  some  light  upon  the 
subject. 

St.  John’s  Hall  did  itself  credit  in  the  field  sports 
held  upon  Rector’s  Day,  May,  8th.  In  the  events 
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open  to  the  whole  school,  Clen.  Eckert  won  the 
gold  medal  forthe  bicycle  race,  and  Harry  Dall- 
meyr  received  the  bronze  medal  for  third  place. 
In  the  slow  bicycle  match  Will  Fallon  captured 
the  medal  for  first  place.  In  the  60  yds.  dash  for 
boys  of  fifteen  and  under,  Charles  Hoyt  won  third 
place,  whilst  Cecil  Fitch  and  Roland  Bourke  quali- 
fied for  the  finals. 

The  relay  race  between  the  teams  from  Third 
Division  resulted  in  a victory  for  that  captained 
by  R.  Bourke.  It  was  composed  of  the  following  : 
Geo.  Hoyt,  Nelson  Murray,  Edw.  Keville,  and 
Roland  Bourke. 

The  running  of  little  Charley  Hoyt  won  the 
admiration  of  all  the  spectators.  “Can’t  he  run 
though  ! ” was  the  exclamation  heard  on  all  sides  as 
he  sped  along,  his  little  legs  moving  with  almost 
the  rapidity  of  the  spokes  on  a bicycle. 

Poor  ‘ Sven  ’ was  quite  cast  down  over  the  result 
of  the  bicycle  race,  in  which  he  did  not  receive 
the  anticipated  laurel  crown,  in  spite  of  hard 
practice. 

A new  developing-room  has  been  constructed 
in  the  old  bowling-alley,  and  now  the  photograph- 
ers may  pursue  their  hobby  without  the  probability 
of  spoiled  plates  and  films,  due  to  the  over-eager 
curiosity  of  their  victims  to  know  the  results  of 
being  “ taken.” 

We  are  very  grateful  to  our  canaries  for  the 
sweet  concerts  they  give  us.  In  the  calm,  quite 
of  early  morn,  their  hymns,  so  beautiful,  in  praise 
of  their  Creator,  are  the  first  sound  that  greets  us 
upon  our  arrival  from  dreamland,  fills  our  hearts 
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with  gladness,  and  puts  us  in  a pious  and  happy 
frame  of  mind. 

A baby  dog  wandering  from  his  home  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  direct  his  steps  to  our  grounds. 
He  first  paid  a visit  to  the  Infirmary,  where  he 
was  treated  with  generous  hospitality.  Then  he 
proceeded  to  inspect  the  greenhouse.  Finding 
himself  neither  admired  nor  desired  in  those 
sacred  precincts  he  paid  a visit  to  the  bake  shop. 
Here  he  lunched  on  buns,  and  proceeded  upon 
his  journey  until  he  , came  to  us.  We  immedi- 
ately adopted  him  as  our  mascot,  christened 
him  “ Tyro,”  and  built  him  a home.  He  has  been 
our  joy  ever  since,  much  to  the  displeasure  of 
Roily  and  Jack,  who  look  upon  his  advent  with 
jealous  eyes. 


SCORES. 


April  29. 


R H.  E.. 

Tyros 6 3 3 5 6 5 x— 28  16  3 

Bronx  Jrs 0 0 0 0 0 2 0—  2 5 19 


Batteries  : Maguire  and  Sweeney  ; Kelly  and  Hastings. 

May  4. 


R.  H.  E. 

Tyros 0 6 3 0 0—  9 10  1 

Seniors 2 4 1 0 0 — 7 11  5 


Batteries  : Maguire  and  Sweeney  ; Toohey  and  Murphy. 

May  6. 


R.  H E. 

Tyros 21613110  x— 15  12  3- 

Morris  High  School 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 — 0 3 6- 


Batteries  : Maguire  and  Sweeney ; Hartman  and  Cummons. 
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May  9. 

R.  H.  E. 

Tyros 1 2 2 0 4 0 3 0 0—12  15  3 

Young  Yankees 1 3 2 1 0 2 0 6 x — 15  12  6 

Batteries:  Maguire  and  Sweeney  ; Driscoll  and  McGirr. 

May  13. 

R.  H.  E. 

Tyros 13015  12  51  x— 34  12  3 

Bedford  A.  C.  (2d  Team) 0 0020  010  0—  3 3 9 

Batteries  : Maguire  and  Sweeney  ; Walker  and  Kaiser. 

Robert  Vila. 
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^HARLES  W.  SINNOTT,  ’96,  has  been  elec- 
ted by  his  part)7  to  serve  as  supervisor  of  the 
Third  Ward  in  the  city  of  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y.  The  Daily  Argus  of  that  place  devotes  con- 
siderable space  to  the  account  of  the  nomination 
and  election,  and  pays  a glowing  tribute  to  Mr. 
Sinnott’s  qualifications  for  that  office.  Amongst 
other  things,  it  says  of  Mr.  Sinnott : 

“ Upon  his  graduation  he  entered  Fordham 
College.  This  was  in  1891.  While  a student  at 
St.  John’s  he  was  awarded  the  Hughes  Medal  in 
the  competitive  examination  in  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy.  In  1895  he  received  the  first  prize  in 
Mathematics  and  Literature.  The  following  year 
Mr.  Sinnott  graduated  from  Fordham  College 
with  the  degree  of  A.  B. 

“Having  graduated  in  June  of  1896,  he  decided 
to  take  up  the  Law  as  a profession  and  in  the  Fall 
of  that  year  entered  the  New  York  Law  School, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1898  with  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  Soon  after  graduation  Mr. 
Sinnott  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  this  state. 

“ In  1899,  Mr.  Sinnott  formed  a partnership  with 
Mr.  William  A.  Ferguson,  and  the  firm  conducts  a 
large  general  practice  in  New  York. 

“ Mr.  Sinnott,  by  the  way,  is  a candidate  for  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree,  and  this  honor  will  be  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  June  of  the  present  year. 

“ The  candidacy  of  Mr.  Sinnott  has  been  most 
cordially  received  by  the  people  of  the  Third 
Ward,  who  find  in  him  a gentleman  of  splendid 
parts  and  of  large  capacity.  Thoroughly  educat- 
ed, widely  read,  and  as  familiar  with  the  demands 
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made  upon  a supervisor  of  this  city  in  the  county 
Board  of  Supervisors  as  any  one  could  well  be,  he 
is  abundantly  qualified  to  represent  the  people  of 
this  old  and  conservative  section.” 

The  Tribime  of  May  17,  1900,  has  the  following 
account  of  the  services  ol  Colonel  Edwards,  our 
former  Military  Instructor  : 

“ The  credit  for  the  discovery  of  the  condition 
of  affairs,  I was  told  in  Washington,  belongs  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  of  the 
47th  Infantry,  the  Chief  of  the  Insular  Bureau  in 
the  War  Department.  Colonel  Edwards  made 
the  discovery,  it  is  said,  incidental  to  some  other 
work  he  had  on  hand  concerning  Cuba  and  the 
tariff  between  that  island  and  the  United  States. 
Colonel  Edwards,  who  is  a son  of  the  late  Colonel 
William  Edwards,  of  Cleveland,  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  the  class  of  ’83,  being  commis- 
sioned a second  lieutenant  in  the  23d  Infantry. 
His  first  service  was  in  New  Mexico,  and  from 
there  he  was  transferred  to  Buffalo,  and  for  two 
years  he  had  charge  of  the  tomb  of  President 
Garfield  at  Cleveland.  He  then  went  to  Fordham 
as  instructor  in  the  military  academy  there,  and 
from  Fordham  to  Washington,  where  he  rendered 
the  Government  valuable  service  in  connection 
with  the  Bureau  of  Military  Information.  The 
experience  and  knowledge  he  gained  at  this  time 
doubtless  have  proved  of  great  value  to  Colonel 
Edwards  in  connection  with  his  present  work. 
He  was  serving  with  his  regiment , the  23d,  at 
Fort  Clark,  Texas,  when  the  Spanish  war  broke 
out.  Receiving  a commission  as  major  and  assist- 
ant adjutant-general  of  volunteers,  he  became 
chief  of  staff  to  Major-General  J.  J.  Coppinger, 
and  served  in  this  capacity  with  distinction  and 
efficiency  at  New  Orleans,  Tampa,  Fernandina 
and  Huntsville.  General  Coppinger  regards 
Colonel  Edwards  as  one  of  the  ablest  officers  in 
the  service  and  as  sure  to  do  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time  and  place. 
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“ When  Major-General  Lawton  was  ordered  to 
the  Philippines,  at  his  request  Major  Edwards 
accompanied  him  as  his  chief  of  staff,  sailing  from 
this  city  on  the  Transport  Grant.  Colonel  Edwards 
was  with  General  Lawton  throughout  his  opera- 
tion on  the  Island  of  Luzon  during  the  season  of 
1899,  and  was  assigned  by  General  Lawton  to 
command  the  centre  of  General  King's  brigade 
when  that  officer  fell  ill.  For  his  services  in  this 
campaign  Colonel  Edwards  was  made  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  47th  Infantry  in  September,  1899. 
In  addition  to  being  his  chief  of  staff,  Colonel 
Edwards  was  an  intimate  personal  friend  of  and 
stood  very  close  to  Lawton,  who,  in  his  turn, 
recognized  Edwards’  capabilities  and  turned  them 
to  the  utmost  use.  When  Lawton  met  his  untime- 
ly fate  and  laid  down  his  gallant  life  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  duty  Colonel  Edwards  was  selected  to 
bring  his  body  back  to  this  country.  Upon 
arrivingin  Washington,  the  Administration  decid- 
ed that  he  could  render  more  valuable  service  in 
this  country  for  the  time  being  than  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  he  was  made  chief  of  the  Insular  Bureau. 
Colonel  Edwards  is  a thorough  horseman  and 
good  all  round  man.  When  at  West  Point  he 
ranked  as  the  best  boxer  of  his  weight  in  the 
Academy.” 

Messrs.  Geo.  B.  Hayes,  Robert  E.  McDonnell, 
and  James  J.  Donovan,  of  the  Class  of  ’97,  have 
recently  passed  their  Bar  Examination  success- 
fully. 

The  enterprising  Treasurer  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation has  lately  issued  the  following  circular  : 

New  York , May  4,  igoo. 

“ We  wait  for  certain  money  here.” — Timonof  Athens,  III.  A. 

Dear  Brother  : — The  Jouin  Memorial  Commit- 
tee gladly  announce  that  Seven  Hundred  dollars 
have  been  subscribed. 
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Won’t  you  come  in  and  help  us  to  raise  the 
required  Three  Hundred  dollars  before  Com- 
mencement Day?  Your  bank  account  will  bear 
the  strain,  and  your  credit  will  be  increased. 

Our  Treasurer,  R.  S.  Treacy,  265  West42d  St., 
will  gladly  receive  and  gratefully  acknowledge. 

The  Committee. 
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BASEBALL. 


Fordham  9 ; Lafayette  7. 


APRIL  25  : — The  first  game  of  the  Fordham- 
Lafayette  series  was  won  by  the  home 
'Varsity  after  a close  contest.  The  visitors 
scored  seven  runs  in  the  first  two  innings,  after 
which  they  were  whitewashed  for  the  balance  of 
the  game.  The  Fordhams  played  steady  ball  after 
the  first  and  second  innings  and  succeeded  in 
bunching  their  hits,  thereby  scoring  six  earned 
runs.  The  features  of  the  game  were  the  timely 
batting  of  Clarke,  Reilly,  Murphy  and  Connorsfor 
the  home  team,  and  of  Captain  Hubley  for  the 
visitors.  The  visitors  were  given  a hearty  recep- 
tion by  the  under-graduates  on  their  arrival,  and 
were  the  guests  of  the  College  for  dinner  and 
supper.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  more  friendly 
relations  exist  between  two  colleges  than  do  be- 
tween Fordham  and  Lafayette.  It  is  sincerely 
hoped  that  these  relations  may  continue  through- 
out all  times.  The  score  : 


FORDHAM. 

E.  H.  P.0.  A.  E. 

Clarke,  ss 1 2 2 2 1 

Walsh,  2b 2 1 2 3 2 

Reilly,  lb 2 2 11  0 1 

Murphy,  ci  ... . 2 3 2 1 0 

Slattery,  c 0 1 2 1 0 

Mitchell,  rf 0 1 2 1 0 

McKenna,  If  & p . 1 0 4 0 0 

Connors,  3b.  ....  1 12  11 

Mullen,  p&lf 0 1 0 2 0 


LAFAYETTE. 

E.  H.  P.0.  A.  E. 

Wright,  If 1 0 2 0 1 

Chalmers,  rf.. ....  2 0 2 0 0 

Bray,  cf 1 1 1 0 0 

Hubley,  3b 2 3 2 3 1 

Bell,  2b 1 1 1 1 1 

Bauchman,  lb. . . 0 17  0 0 

Knight,  c 0 1 6 3 1 

Currier,  ss 0 1 3 1 1 

Platt,  p 0 0 0 2 0 

Johnson,  p 0 0 0 0 0 


Totals 9 12  27  II  5 


Totals 7 8 24  10  5 


Fordham. 

Lafayette. 
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['  Summary:  Earned  runs — Fordham  6;  Lafayette  2.  First  base  by 
errors — Fordham  0;  Lafayette  1.  Left  on  bases — Fordham  3;  Lafay- 
ette, 5.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Mullen,  4;  off  Platt,  3;  Johnson,  2. 
Struck  out — By  Mullen,  1;  by  McKenna,  1 ; by  Platt,  3;  by  Johnson,  1. 
Three-base  hits — Connors.  Two-base  hits — Murphy,  Mullen.  Sacri- 
fice-hits— Bray,  McKenna,  Mullen.  Stolen  bases — Connors,  Walsh, 
Mullet).  Double  plays — Walsh  and  Reilly  2.  Hit  by  pitcher — By 
Mullen  2.  Passed  balls — Knight  1.  Umpire — Mr.  Frank  Golden. 
Time  of  Game — Two  hours  and  thirty  minutes. 

Fordham  3 ; Albany  League  6. 

APRIL27. — Theday  selected  for  the  Albany  game 
was  one  more  adapted  to  the  playing  of  football 
than  the  National  game.  Owing  to  high  water, 
the  ground  on  which  the  contest  took  place  was 
flooded  with  water  the  day  before  the  game,  the 
outfield  was  swampy,  while  the  infield  was  very 
slow.  However,  that  did  not  hinder  the  Fordhams 
from  putting  up  a strong  article  of  ball,  and  had 
the  umpire  given  us  our  just  dues,  we  would  have 
brought  home  a victory.  Mullen  did  the  twirling 
for  the  ’Varsity  and  pitched  ball  worthy  of  a 
National  League  pitcher.  The  Albany  team  re- 
sorted to  every  means  possible  to  win  the  game  ; 
in  the  sixth  inning  Slattery  was  badly  spiked  by 
the  Albany  short-stop.  In  the  seventh  inning  the 
first  three  men  up  walked  into  the  ball  intention- 
ally and  were  hit ; in  each  case  the  umpire  allowed 
the  men  their  base.  The  ’Varsity  did  not  do  much 
hitting  but  were  wide-awake  when  on  bases,  and 
the  team  put  up  an  excellent  fielding  game.  The 


score  : 

FORDHAM. 

R.  H. 

P.O. 

A. 

E. 

ALBANY  LEAGUE. 

R.  H.  P.O. 

A. 

E. 

Clarke,  ss 

. . 1 

0 

3 

4 

0 

Duffy,  If 

. . 1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

"Walsh,  2b. . . . 

. . 0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Leahey,  ss 

. . 1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Reilly,  lb.... 

. . 0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Ganley,  rf.  . . . 

. . 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Murphy,  cf . . . 

. . 1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Wilson,  3b 

. . 1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

Slattery,  c.  . . . 

. . 0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

Morrison,  lb. . 

. . 1 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Mitchell,  rf  . . 

. . 0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Bernard,  cf 

. . 0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Connors,  3b. . . 

. . 1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Ahern,  c 

. . 0 

0 

10 

2 

0 

McKenna,  If. . 

. . 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Smith,  2 b 

. . 1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Mullen,  p. . . . 

. . 0 

1 

0 

4 

1 

Talbot,  p 

. . 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Horan,  p 

. . 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Taylor,  p 

. . 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Totals. . . .3  5 24  15  2 


Fordham 
Albany . . 


Totals...  6 6 24  7 3 

0 2 0 0 1 0 0 0—3 
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Summary:  Earned  runs — Fordham  3;  Albany  2.  First  base  by 
errors — Albany  1.  Left  on  bases — Fordham  7;  Albany  8.  First 
base  on  bails — Off  Mullen,  6;  off  Talbot  3.  Struck  ont — By  Mullen, 
1;  Horan,  2;  By  Talbot,  4;  Taylor  3.  Two-base  hits — Morrison. 
Sacrifice  hits — Reilly,  Clarke,  Slattery.  Stolen  bases — Duffy,  Mor- 
rison, Connors.  Double  plays — Mullen  to  Clarke  to  Reilly.  Hit  by 
pitcher — By  Mullen,  3.  Umpire — Mr.  Bealls.  Time  of  Game — Two 
hours  and  fifteen  minutes. 

Fordham  6 ; Holy  Cross  17. 

April  28. — For  four  innings  the  Fordhams  kept 
the  wearers  of  the  Purple  aguessing  and  played 
fast  ball.  But  in  the  fifth  inning  McKenna  was 
hit  hard  and  the  team  went  to  pieces  ; during  this 
fatal  inning  McKenna  gave  way  to  Horan,  who 
was  touched  up  frequently  during  the  sixth  and 
eight  inning.  Slattery  played  a star  game  for  the 
’Varsity.  He  pounded  the  benders  of  pitcher  Grif- 
fin into  the  various  corners  of  the  field  and  secured 
two  two  base-hits  and  a three-bagger.  Both 
Mullen  and  Murphy  played  a star  fielding  game. 
For  the  Holy  Cross  team  Dyer,  Linnehan,  Carney, 
Fox,  and  Kenny,  distinguished  themselves  at  the 
bat,  while  the  latter  played  a phenomenal  fielding 
game  in  left  garden.  Griffin  pitched  a very  heady 
game  and  held  the  ’Varsity  down  to  six  scattered 
hits.  The  score  : 

FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  P.0.  A.  E. 

Mullen,  cf 1 1 2 0 0 

Clarke,  as  1 1 2 1 2 

Reilly,  lb  0 0 6 0 0 

Murphy,  If 1 1 4 0 0 

Slattery,  c 2 3 4 2 1 

Mitchell,  rf 0 0 1 0 0 

Connors,  3b 1 0 3 0 1 

McKenna,  p 0 0 0 1 1 

Horan,  p 0 0 0 1 1 

Walsh’,  2b .0  0 2 1 1 


Totals 6 6 24  6 7 

Fordham ..0  1 3 0 0 0 0 2 0—6 

Holy  Cross 2 0 3 0 7 3 0 2 x — 17 

Summary:  Earned  runs — Holy  Cross  4;  Fordham  2.  First  base  by 
errors — Holy  Cross  2.  Left  on  bases — Fordham  7 ; Holy  Cross  6.  First 
base  on  balls — Off  McKenna  5 ; off  Horan  3 ; off  Griffin  1.  Struck  out 
— by  Griffin  6 ; by  Horan  2.  Three-base  hits — Kenney,  Fox,  Slattery. 


HOLY  CROSS. 

R.  H.  P.O.  A.  E. 

Dyer,  ss 3 3 13  2 

Linnehan,  2b.... 2 3 10  1 

McTigue,  lb 1 1 8 0 0 

Carney,  If 3 3 4 1 0 

Fox,  3b 2 2 110 

O’Reilly,  rf 0 0 2 0 0 

Griffin,  p 2 1 0 3 1 

Kenney,  cf 2 3 3 0 0 

Brennan,  c 2 1 7 2 0 


Totals 17  17  27  10  4 
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Two-base  hits — Kenney,  Slattery  2.  Sacrifice  hits — Reilly,  Mitchell, 
O’Reilly,  Connors.  Stolen  bases — Dyer,  Connors.  Hit  by  pitcher — 
Murphy,  O’Reilly,  Connors.  Wild  pitches — McKenna.  Passed  balls 
— Brennan  1.  Umpire— Mr.  John  H.  GafEney.  Time  of  Game — 
Two  hours  and  ten  minutes. 


Fordham  3 ; Cornell  1. 


May  3. — The  Fordhams  played  one  of  the 
prettiest  games  of  the  season  with  the  Cornell 
team  and  succeeded  in  defeating  them  by  a score 
of  three  to  one.  McKenna  pitched  in  fine  form, 
holding  the  visitors  down  to  three  scattered  hits. 
The  visitors  did  not  get  a man  around  as  far  as 
third  base  till  the  eight  inning,  when  Newton  suc- 
ceeded in  scoring  their  only  run  on  a fly  hit  to 
right  field  by  Whinery.  The  home  team  showed 
that  they  were  capable  of  playing  fast  ball  and  the 
team  work  of  the  ’Varsity  was  especially  notice- 
able. The  score  : 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  P.O.  A.  E. 

Mullen,  cf 0 2 3 0 0 

Clarke,  ss 0 1 2 2 0 

Reilly,  lb 0 0 9 1 0 

Murphy,  If .0  1 0 0 0 

Slattery,  c 0 0 8 3 1 

Mitchell,  rf 1 1 2 0 0 

Connors,  3b 1 1 2 1 0 

McKenna,  p 1 1 0 1 0 

Walsh,  2b 0 0 13  1 


Totals 3 7 27  11  2 

Fordham 

Cornell 


CORNELL. 

E.  H.  P.O.  A.  E. 
Newton,  If .......  1 1000 

Bole,  cf 0 0 2 1 0 

Robertson,  lb....O  0 11  0 0 

Brown,  ss 0 0 2 1 1 

Lyon,  rf 0 1 5 0 0 

Patterson,  2b 0 0 0 0 0 

Sanders,  p 0 1 0 0 0 

Costello,  3b 0 0 0 2 2 

Whinery,  c 0 0 4 0 1 


Totals 1 3 24  4 4 

..0  2 0 1 0 0 0 0 x—  3 
..0  0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0—1 


Summary  : Earned  runs — Fordham  2.  First  base  by  errors — 
Fordham  1.  Left  on  bases — Fordham  7 ; Cornell  5.  First  base  on 
balls — Off  McKenna  4.  Struck  out — By  McKenna  4;  By  Sanders  1. 
Sacrifice  hits — Whinery,  Murphy,  Connors.  Stolen  bases — Clarke, 
Reilly,  McKenna,  Mitchell.  Hit  by  pitcher — By  McKenna  1 ; By 
Sanders  1.  Passed  balls — Slattery  i.  Umpire  Mr.  C.  Downes. 
Time  of  Game — One  hour  and  forty-five  minutes. 


Fordham,  4;  Orange  A.  C.  0. 

May  5. — The  strong  Orange  Athletic  Club 
team  were  shut  out  by  the  ’Varsity  on  their 
grounds  in  a game  which  was  marked  for  fine 
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playing-  by  both  teams.  Horan  pitched  a remark- 
able game  and  allowed  the  opponents  but  three 
scattered  hits.  The  ’Varsity  received  but  two  hits 
and  they  were  gotten  by  Horan,  who  with  a time- 
ly two-base  hit  brought  in  two  runs.  About  one 
thousand  people  assembled  to  witness  the  contest; 
and  it  was  a snappy  and  very  interesting  one. 
Stein,  the  ex-Brooklyn  pitcher  of  the  National 
League,  was  assigned  to  do  the  honors  for  the 
home  team  but  he  had  difficulty  in  sending  the 
sphere  over  the  plate ; he  gave  seven  bases  on 
balls.  The  score  : 


FORDHAM.  ORANGE  A.  C. 


R.  H.  P.O.  A.  E. 

Mullen,  cf 0 0 3 1 0 

Clarke,  ss 0 0 1 4 0 

Reilly,  lb 0 0 7 0 0 

Murphy,  If 1 0 3 0 0 

Slattery,  c 1 0 5 0 0 

Mitchell,  rf 1 0 1 0 0 

Connors,  3b 1 0 2 1 2 

Horan,  p 0 2 0 1 2 

Walsh,  2b 0 0 5 1 1 


R. 

Grey,  If 0 

Bassford,  ef 0 

Dietrich,  lb 0 

Smith,  ss 0 

Norton,  2b 0 

McLaughlin,  rf . . ..  0 

O’Neill,  c 0 

Leonard,  3b 0 

Stein,  p 0 


H.  P.o.  A.  E. 
10  0 1 
0 2 0 0 
0 8 10 
0 2 3 1 

0 12  0 
0 10  1 
17  10 

13  0 2 

0 0 3 0 


Totals 4 2 27  8 5 Totals 0 3 24  10  4 


Fordham 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 x — 4 

Orange  A.  C 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0—0 


Summary  : Earned  runs — Fordham,  1.  First  base  by  errors — 
Orange,  3 ; Fordham,  2.  Left  on  bases — Fordham  9 ; Orange  8. 
First  base  on  balls — Off  Stein  7.  Struck  out — By  Horan  5 ; by  Stein  5. 
Two-base  hits — Horan,  Leonard.  Sacrifice-hits — Reilly,  Slattery, 
Murphy.  Double  plays — O’Neill  and  Dietrich.  Passed  balls — O’Neill 
1.  Umpire — Mr.  Burns.  Time  of  Game — One  hour  and  forty  minutes. 


Fordham,  io  ; Columbia,  12, 

May  9.— No  one  dreamt  that  the  Columbia  boys 
were  capable  of  defeating  our  ’Varsity.  The 
team  entered  the  fray  over-confident,  and  in  the 
sixth  inning  went  up  in  the  air,  allowing  the 
visitors  seven  runs  and  thereby  presenting  them 
with  the  game.  The  day  was  cold  and  for  four 
innings  a steady  rain  fell.  Each  team  was  equally 
effected  by  the  weather  and  no  particular  blame 
can  be  placed  on  it.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it 
was  a hard  and  trying  ordeal  to  stand  bv  and  see 
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a team  which  has  been  beaten  by  nearly  every 
college  team  in  the  country  come 'here  and  go 
away  with  a victory.  The  home  team  batted  hard, 
but  their  fielding  in  the  sixth  inning  was  more 
than  an  offset  for  their  stick  work.  The  score  : 


FORDHAM.. 

R.  H.  P.O.  A.  E. 

Clarke,  ss 1 2 0 2 3 

Walsh,  2b 0 0 6 2 2 

Murphy,  If 2 2 1 1 1 

Reilly,  lb 2 2 9 2 1 

Connors,  3b 2 1 0 0 3 

McKenna,  p & cf.  2 2 0 8 0 

Joyce,  c & cf . . . . 0 3 2 0 0 

Slattery,  c 1 2 9 0 0 

Mullen,  p & cf...  0 0 0 0 0 

Horan,  rf 0 1 0 0 0 


Totals 10  15  27  15  10 


COLUMBIA. 

R.  H.  P.O.  A.  E. 

Burrell,  3b 2 3 0 0 1 

Kebler,  c 1 0 9 1 0 

Marcus,  ss 2 3 1 2 2 

Sales,  If 1 1 0 0 0 

Milke,  lb 2 1 11  0 1 

Brown,  rf  1 2 0 0 1 

Armstrong,  2b. ...  1 2 4 1 2 

Barton,  p 2 0 0 9 0 

Bulkley,  cf 0 1 2 1 1 


Totals 12  13  27  14  8 


Fordham 2 1 2 2 2 0 0 1 0— 10 

Columbia 1 2 o 0 2 7 0 0 0—12 


Summary  ; Earned  runs — Fordham  6 ; Columbia  2.  First  base  by 
errors — Columbia  3 ; Fordham  1.  Left  on  bases — Fordham  8 ; Colum- 
bia 7.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Mullen  1 ; off  McKenna  2 ; off  Bar- 
ton 6.  Struck  out — By  McKenna  9 ; by  Barton  9.  Three-base  hits — 
Marcus,  Reilly.  Two-base  hits — Marcus,  McKenna.  Sacrifice  hits — 
Milke,  Bulkley.  Stolen  bases — Clarke,  Murphy,  McKenna.  Double 
plays — Walsh  to  Reilly.  Hit  by  pitcher — By  Barton  2.  Umpires — 
Mr.  Barry  and  Mr  Brown.  Time  of  Game — Two  hours. 


Fordham  17  ; Dartmouth  1. 

May  11. — The  Dartmouth  College  team  will 
long  remember  the  defeat  which  they  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  Fordham  ’Varsity.  They 
came  here  after  defeating  Brown,  and  playing  an 
eleven  inning  tie  game  with  the  Manhattan  Col- 
lege team.  This  gave  them  confidence  and  they 
thought  they  would  have  little  trouble  in  defeat- 
ing the  wearers  of  the  Maroon  ; but  they  were 
sadly  fooled.  They  did  not  score  until  the  seventh 
inning  when  they  secured  a single  score.  Horan 
again  showed  how  deceptive  his  benders  were  ; he 
held  the  visitors  down  to  two  scattered  hits. 
The  features  of  the  game  were  a home  run  by 
Connors,  and  the  heavy  hitting  and  fielding  of 
Reilly,  Mitchell  and  Joyce. — The  score: 
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FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  P.O.  A.  E. 

Mullen,  cf 2 1 1 0 0 

Clarke,  ss 2 2 2 1 2 

Murphy,  If 2 0 1 0 0 

Reilly,  lb 3 2 11  0 0 

Mitchell,  rf 2 1 0 0 0 

Connors,  3b 1 1 2 0 2 

Joyce,  c 1 2 3 1 0 

Horan,  p 2 1 0 2 2 

Walsh,  2b 2 0 1 3 1 


Totals 17  10  21  7 7 

Fordham 

Dartmouth 


DARTMOUTH. 

R.  H.  P.O.  A.  E. 

Pingree,  rf 0 0 ] 0 0 

McCarten,  3b 0 0 2 2 1 

Brown,  c 0 0 1 0 1 

Wainwright,  cf...  0 0 2 0 0 

Abbot,  2b 1 1 2 1 1 

Wentworth,  rf . . . 0 0 2 0 0 

Ford,  ss 0 0 3 1 2 

Sampson,  p 0 1 0 3 0 

Yarney,  p 0 0 0 0 0 

Hancock,  lb 0 0 5 0 0 


Totals 1 2 18  7 5 

3 5 0 3 0 6 x— 17 

0 0 0 0 0 0 1—1 


Summary  : Earned  runs — Fordham  12.  First  base  by  errors — 
Fordham  3 ; Dartmouth  1.  Left  on  bases — Fordham  6 ; Dartmouth 
4.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Sampson  4 ; Yarney  3.  Struck  out — By 
Horan  3,  Home  runs — Connors  1.  Three-base  hits — Reilly.  Two-base 
hits  Reilly,  Mitchell,  Joyce.  Sacrifice  hits — Murphy.  Stolen  bases — 
Murphy,  Clarke,  Walsh,  Connors.  Hit  by  pitcher — By  Sampson  4 ; 
By  Yarney  1.  Passed  balls — Joyce  1 ; Brown  1.  Umpire — Mr.  D. 
Donovan.  Time  of  Game—  One  hour  and  thirty  minutes. 


Fordham  3;  Lafayette  1. 

May  12. — The  Fordhams  defeated  the  Lafayette 
Varsity  on  their  own  grounds  in  a very  pretty  and 
exciting  contest.  McKenna  pitched  fine  ball  and 
was  very  cool  throughout  the  game  ; at  critical 
times  the  student  body  tried  to  rattle  him  with 
their  cheering  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  home 
team  played  an  errorless  game,  while  the  Ford- 
hams  had  two  excusable  errors.  Murphy  batted 
well  and  played  a star  game  in  the  field  ; Connors 
put  up  a strong  game  at  third — in  fact  the  whole 
team  played  fast  ball.  Bray  received  three  hits 
out  of  four  times  at  the  bat.  The  Fordhams  were 
entertained  by  the  Lafayette  students  at  the  Ivy 
Club  and  were  given  a rousing  send-off  when  they 
departed  for  home. — The  score  : 
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FORDHAM. 

LAFAYETTE. 

R. 

H. 

P.0. 

A. 

E. 

R. 

H. 

P.0 

A. 

E. 

Mullen,  cf 

. 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wright,  If 

. 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Clarke,  ss 

. . 0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Chalmers,  rf . . . . 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Murphy,  If 

. . 1 

2 

5 

0 

0 

Bray,  cf 

. 1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Reiltv,  lb 

. . 0 

1 

13 

0 

1 

Bell,  2b  

. 0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

Slattery,  c 

. . 0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

Ilnbley,  3b 

. 0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Mitchell,  rf . . . . 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Brown,  p 

. 0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Connors,  3b.  . . 

. . 1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Johnson,  p 

. 0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

McKenna,  p.  . . 

. ..  0 

\ 

0 

3 

0 

Howard,  lb 

. 0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Walsli,  2b  . . . 

. . 0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Knight,  c 

. 0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Currier,  ss 

. 0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

Totals. . 

. .3 

6 

27 

9 

2 

Totals. . 

. .1 

6 

24 

10 

0 

Fordham 2 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 x — 3 

Lafayette 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 — 1 


Summary  : Earned  runs — Fordham  2.  First  base  by  errors — La- 
fayette 1.  Left  on  bases — Fordham  8 ; Lafayette  5.  First  base  on 
balls — 02  McKenna  2 ; o2  Brown  3 ; ofi  Johnson  1.  Struck  out — By 
McKenna  3 ; by  Brown  2 ; by  Johnson  2.  Two-base  hits — Murphy. 
Sacrifice  liits— Bell,  Currier.  Stolen  bases — Hubley,  Currier.  Hit  by 
pitcher — By  McKenna  2 ; by  Brown  2 ; by  Johnson  1.  Time  of  Game 
— One  hour  and  thirty  minutes. 


The  Syracuse  University  Management  was 
forced  to  cancel  their  game  here  for  the  i6th, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  their  trip  to  New  York  was 
abandoned  on  account  of  two  teams  in  this  vicinity 
which  they  had  scheduled  canceling  with  them. 

The  Williams  College  and  Tufts  College  games 
were  not  played  owing  to  rain  on  both  dates. 
This  was  the  first  break  of  the  season  and  no  game 
was  played  during  the  week. 

Among  those  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Athletic  Committee  of  the  Alumni  held  here  on 
May  13th,  were  the  Rev.  D.  H.  O'Dwyer,  Dr.  J.  N. 
Butler,  Mr.  Arthur  McAleenan,  Mr.  J.  Dempsey, 
Mr.  Andres  Crosas,  M.  Albert  Michaux,  and 
Mr.  Gerald  J.  Barry. 
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ANNUAL  FIELD  DAY. 


On  Tuesday,  May  8th, — the  Reverend  Presi- 
dent’s feast-day — the  Annual  meet  of  the  Athletic 
Association  was  held.  A better  day  could  not 
have  been  chosen.  The  weather  was  warm  and 
the  candidates  showed  up  in  fine  form.  Judging 
from  the  showing  made  by  the  men,  it  is  evident 
that  we  have  some  good  material  here,  and  the  stir 
dents  of  First  Division  should  show  more  enthu- 
siam  as  it  is  expected  of  Fordham  to  do  something 
at  the  Inter-Collegiate  Meet;  but  if  those  who  are 
capable  of  doing  good  work  insist  on  sitting  around 
“ knocking  ” others  who  do  try,  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  accomplish  any  good  results 

Mr.  Terence  J.  Boyle,  S.  J.,  who  was  a Fordham 
student,  took  charge  of  the  Meet  and  it  was  o wing 
to  his  hard  work  and  the  interest  shown  bv  Coach 
McCarthy  that  it  was  such  a grand  success. 
Rev.  Father  Campbell,  S.  J.,  President  of  the  Col- 
lege,awarded  the  medals  and  highly  complimented 
■the  runners  and  those  who  had  charge  of  the 
sports  for  the  able  and  efficient  manner  in  which 
things  were  carried  out.  The  Rev.  President  is 
fond  of  sport  and  will  always  lend  a helping  hand 
toward  the  advancement  of  manly  exercises. 

The  Summaries  were  as  follow  : 

ioo  Yard  Dash. — Won  by  J.  Fallon  ; E.  O’Con- 
nor, second;  James  White,  third.  Time,  iof 
seconds. 

6o  Yard  Dash  (Junior). — Won  by  X.  Blauvelt ; 
J.  Blauvelt,  second  ; C.  Hoyt,  third.  Time,  7f 
seconds. 
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Class  Relay  Race. — Won  by  Class  of  1903,  con- 
sisting of  J.  McCormick,  J.  Smith,  J.  Herbert, 
J.  Seitz  ; second,  1902.  Time  3 min.,  56  seconds. 

Mile  Bicycle  Race. — Won  by  C.  Eckert ; H. 
Andino,  second ; H.  Dallmeyr,  third.  Time, 
2 min.,  52$  seconds. 

Academic  vs.  College  Department  Relay 
Race  For  College  Championship. — Won 
by  Academic  team,  composed  of  J.  Fallon, 
J.  Murray,  J.  Fay  and  J.  Walsh. 

50  Yard  Slow  Bicycle  Race. — Won  by  W.  J. 
Fallon. 

440  Yard  Run. — Won  by  J.  Walsh;  J.  Teevan 
second;  J.  Herbert,  third.  Time  55^  seconds. 

Latin  Academig  vs.  English  Academic  Relay 
Race. — Won  by  Latin  Academic  team  compos- 
ed of  C.  Seitz,  J.  Fallon,  J.  Walsh,  V.  Heiser. 
Time,  4 min. 

220  Yard  Dash. — Won  by  J.  Fallon;  J.  Sheehy 
second;  E.  O’Connor,  third.  Time,  24  seconds. 

880  Yard  Run. — Won  by  J.  Fay  ; J.  Murray, 
second;  C.  McMorrow,  third.  Time  2 min., 

1 1 seconds. 

The  Championship  Cup,  awarded  to  the  class 
scoring  most  points,  was  won  by  Special  Academic 
class. 


J.  J.  Toohey,  ’00. 
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New  Footsteps  in  Well-trodden  Ways.  By  Kather- 
ine E.  Conway.  The  Pilot  Publishing  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.  Price  $i.  25. 

This  is  a second  edition  ol  Miss  Conway’s  charm- 
ing book;  we  are  sure  it  will  not  be  the  last  one. 
Few  people,  comparatively,  have  the  opportunity 
of  going  abroad,  and  far  fewer  are  able  to  use  to 
much  advantage  the  opportunities  offered  when 
they  go  abroad.  Many  may  come  back  bettered 
in  health,  but  few  return  improved  in  mind  or 
spirit. 

But  these  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  author 
of  the  present  volume.  Every  monastery,  every 
cathedral,  every  great  painting  of  any  of  the 
great  artists,  conveys  a lesson  to  her  mind,  and 
the  reader  receives  the  benefit  of  her  reflections. 
VVe  shall  quote,  as  an  example,  her  description  of 
His  Holiness,  Leo  XIII.  “ At  last  there  was  a 
slight  movement,  and,  his  modest  retinue  seeming 
to  fall  away  as  we  looked,  I saw  in  his  chair  of  state, 
Leo  XIII.,  the  Visible  Ruler  of  the  Church  of  God, 
the  latest  in  the  long  unbroken  line  through  whose 
hands  still  thrills  the  touch  of  Christ  as  He  placed 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  in  the  hands 
of  Peter. 

“ Let  me  say,  at  once,  that  most  of  his  pictures 
give  a very  imperfect  idea  of  him.  Think  first,  to 
get  an  adequate  idea  of  his  appearance,  of  a human 
body,  blanched  and  etherealized  by  the  external 
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friction  of  the  years  and  the  inward  burning  of 
the  thought,  yet  conveying  no  impression  of  sick- 
ness or  senility  ; a large,  grand  head,  that  has 
never  bent  under  the  weight  of  the  Triple  Crown  ; 
the  beautiful  white  hair  of  a patriarch  to  soften 
the  stony,  clean-cut  features  ; large,  young  brown 
eyes,  alert  and  full  of  fire  ; a brow  the  throne  of 
high  directive  intelligence  ; and  the  chin  of  an 
indomitable  will,  modified  by  the  singularly  gentle 
and  indulgent  smile  into  which  the  firm  ascetic 
mouth  relaxes  so  easily.” 

We  think  that  a careful  perusal  of  Miss  Con- 
way’s book  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  ordin- 
ary tourist  from  an  intellectual  point  of  view  than 
a year’s  sojourn  in  the  Old  World. 

The  Church  of  Christ  the  Same  Forever.  By  D.  McEr- 
lane  S.  J.  Published  by  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Price,  50  cents. 

The  above  work  is  an  exposition  of  the  texts  of 
Holy  Scripture  which  contain  the  mission  which 
Christ,  our  Lord,  gave  to  his  Apostles  to  teach,  sanc- 
tify and  govern  the  world.  This  organized  society 
of  teachers  and  believers  He  called  His  “ Church,” 
Ecclesia , intimating  the  duty  of  the  Apostles  to  call 
the  nations  to  His  fold  and  His  obedience  ; likewise 
He  gave  it  the  name  of  “The  Kingdom  of  Heaven,” 
suggesting  its  complete  formation  and  close  union 
with  His  eternal  Kingdom,  which  men  could  reach 
only  through  the  power  given  the  Apostles. 

This  Church,  founded  on  Peter,  whom  He  made  a 
rock  to  be  its  foundation  and  support  against  the 
gates  of  hell  and  the  powers  of  darkness,  the 
author  shows  to  be  the  same  to-day,  bearing  on  her 
countenance  the  very  features  which  Christ  gave  her, 
when  He  sent  her  forth  on  her  mission  of  peace  and 
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salvation.  And  this  Church,  the  only  Church  which 
can  be  the  Church  of  Christ,  not  only  exists  to-day, 
but  will  continue  to  exist  until  the  end  of  time. 

The  Heiress  of  Cronenstein.  By  the  Countess  Hahn- 
Hahn.  Adapted  from  the  German  by  Mary  H.  Al- 
lies. New  York,  Benziger  Brothers.  Price  $1.25. 

This  story  is  thoroughly  Catholic  in  tone,  teaching 
as  it  does  lessons  of  noble  self-sacrifice  for  spiritual 
motives  and  holding  up  ideals  of  a lofty  character. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  original  German,  but 
we  venture  the  opinion  that  the  adaptation  has  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  compression,  for  frequently  in  suc- 
cessive short  paragraphs  we  are  carried  through  the 
events  of  months  and  even  of  years  ; and  the  conver- 
sation is  often  hurried  and  not  always  natural.  But 
the  story  is  so  healthy  in  tone  that  these  possible  de- 
fects are  more  than  atoned  for  and  the  book  ought 
to  be  welcomed  as  a desirable  addition  to  our  Cath- 
olic novels. 

Jack  Hildreth  on  the  Nile.  Adapted  from  the  Original 
of  C.  May  by  Marion  Ames  Taggart.  New  York, 
Benziger  Brothers.  Price  85  cents. 

In  this  spirited  adaptation  the  gifted  authoress 
takes  us  off  to  Egypt  and  the  N ile  with  our  old  friend 
of  Indian  renown,  Jack  Hildreth.  As  we  follow  him 
through  the  Soudan  and  witness  his  daring  and  brav- 
ery, his  encounters  and  escapes  and  his  final  happy 
return,  we  seem  for  the  nonce  to  be  immersed  in  a 
“ dime  novel  ” or  in  one  of  the  ubiquitous  “ Nick 
Carter  ” series.  The  story  is  well  told  and  is  sure  to 
be  popular,  for  it  has  dash  enough  to  hold  any  Ameri- 
can boy. 

Songs  of  all  the  Colleges.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
David  B.  Chamberlain  and  Karl  P.  Harrington. 
Price,  Si. 25. 
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This  new  compilation  of  College  songs  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  the  college  glee  clubs  and  everyone 
who  loves  to  recall  the  favorite  songs  of  his  under- 
graduate days.  We  notice  a marked  improvement  in 
tone  in  this  collection  over  similar  collections  that 
have  preceded  it,  for  while  it  embraces  most  of  the 
old  favorites,  it  includes  also  many  new  songs  excel- 
lently harmonized  and  within  easy  reach  of  the 
amateur  quartet.  The  publishers,  Messrs.  Hinds  and 
Noble,  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  edition 
excellent  in  material  and  form,  and  we  predict  for  it 
a ready  circulation. 


GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Rev.  John  D.  Whitney,  S.  J.,  Rector 


THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 


— possesses  a numerous  faculty  of  exceptional  eminence,  a building  recently 
enlarged  and  supplied  with  every  convenience  for  laboratory  work  in  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  etc.  Georgetown  University  Hospital 
is  now  in  full  operation.  G.  L.  MAGRUDER,  M.  D. 

815  Vt.  Avenue. 

Washington,  D.  G 


THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT 


— has  a faculty  composed  of  jurists  of  national  reputation.  It  utilizes  to  the  full 
the  advantages  which  make  the  National  capital  the  greatest  centre  of  legal 
learning  in  the  United  States.  S.  M.  YEATMAN, 

506  E St.  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Further  information  and  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  FACUETY 

Georgetown  College, 

Washington,  D.C 


Rev.  Daniel  H.  O’Dwyer,  ’84, 
Preside  nt  of  the  Alumni  Association. 


Bfit§dbyfyeStudeot$  of  Stdoljo^Colle^fbrdlja^  HY 
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THE  JESUIT  COLLEGES  AND  HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY. 

Address  of  Rev.  Henry  A.  Brann,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
to  the  Graduates  of  St.  Peter’s 
College,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 

June  26,  1900. 


GRADUATES  of  St.  Peter’s  College  : It  gives 
me  special  pleasure  to  address  you  in  this 
place  endeared  to  me  by  some  of  the  tend- 
erest  and  holiest  associations  of  my  early  years. 
A few  yards  from  this  spot  I first  learned  to  know 
and  love  the  Jesuit  Fathers;  and  I was  one  of 
the  first  Jersey  City  boys  to  cross  the  Hudson 
to  study  in  ever  dear  and  venerated  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  College,  New  York.  We  were  prompt- 
ed to  go  there  by  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  ex- 
emplary priests  of  this  or  any  other  diocese,  a de- 
voted friend  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  venerable 
Father  John  Kelly,  for  over  twenty-two  years 
Pastor  of  St.  Peter’s  parish,  the  builder  of  St. 
Peter’s  Church  and  parochial  school,  the  founder  of 
St.  Mary’s  parish  and  of  the  first  church  and  school 
there,  the  founder  of  St.  Joseph’s  parish  and  the 
builder  of  its  first  church,  the  chief  promoter  of 
the  German  parish,  in  which  he  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  St.  Boniface’s  Church  in  the  early  sixties, 
and  the  first  promoter  of  the  Orphan  Asylum 
which  now  flourishes  in  St.  Mary’s  parish.  His 
sainted  remains  rest  in  old  St.  Peter’s  Cemeterv, 
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surrounded  by  the  graves  of  his  old  friends  and 
parishioners. 

Those  were  stormy  times,  gentlemen,  in  which 
the  Catholic  boy  had  often  to  fight  his  way  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  sometimes  he  was 
badly  beaten  ; for  physical  force  and  material  re- 
sources are  only  sometimes,  though  reason  and 
logic  are  always  on  the  side  ol  truth. 

How  fortunate  we  are,  brother  graduates  of  a 
Jesuit  College,  to  have  been  educated  by  gentle- 
men of  polished  manners,  by  Christians  formed  by 
all  the  virtues,  and  by  scholars  of  cultured  intelli- 
gence and  reliable  erudition,  renowned  in  all  the 
spheres  of  science  and  literature,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane. Among  our  professors,  there  has  been  no 
doubting  agnostic  to  ask  like  Pilate  : “ What  is 
truth  ?”  without  being  able  to  answer  the  question. 
Under  them  we  learned  to  know  the  truth,  and 
the  way  to  find  it  by  certain  and  infallible  methods. 
This  is  what  makes  the  specific  excellence  of  the 
education  received  in  all  Catholic  Colleges.  It  is 
an  education  formed  on  the  only  true  ideal  ; an 
education  based  on  belief  in  God,  and  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul — two  truths  that  dominate 
and  ennoble  the  whole  encyclopedia  of  human 
knowledge.  God  is  the  source  and  centre  of  truth, 
and  consequently,  of  science  and  art  ; His  exist- 
ence is  the  fundamental  truth,  the  Sun,  which  illu- 
minates all  that  is  true,  good  or  beautiful  in  Crea- 
tion. The  truth  that  the  human  soul  is  spiritual 
and  immortal,  holds  in  the  subjective,  a rank 
similar  to  that  of  the  existence  of  God  in  the  objec- 
tive order.  The  human  soul  is  angelic,  not  animal. 
Hence  the  Jesuit  educator  sees  God  and  His 
vestiges  in  all  the  sciences  which  he  teaches.  He 
spiritualizes  them  all  and  reduces  them  to  unity  in 
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God.  In  the  soul  of  his  pupil,  the  Jesuit  sees 
an  intellect  to  be  trained  to  think  according  to 
the  laws  of  logic  ; an  imagination  to  be  pruned 
and  chastened  by  the  dictates  of  good  taste.  He 
sees  an  intellect  to  be  guided  by  the  laws  of  truth  ; 
a memory  to  be  burdened  only  with  the  useful 
and  the  beneficial ; and  a will  to  be  regulated  by 
the  laws  of  morality.  Religion  and  Philosophy, 
without  which  neither  the  conscience  nor  the  in- 
tellect can  be  formed,  are  his  pointers  in  education, 
showing  where  God,  the  Polar  Star,  is  in  the  sky. 
Educators  with  such  ideals  must  necessarily  sur- 
pass those  who  are  agnostics  or  materialists,  or 
both.  These,  like  Pilate,  wash  their  hands  of  the 
crime,  while  they  send  out  from  certain  colleges 
and  universities  bands  of  ill-trained  young  men  to 
sail  the  sea  of  life  without  a compass,  without 
faith,  without  conscience,  without  good  taste ; 
with  an  education,  lame,  broken-winged  and  lop- 
sided. That  this  is  the  kind  of  education  imparted 
in  some  of  our  well  know  universities  is  notorious, 
and  is  clearly  shown  in  the  answers  to  the  recent 
attack  upon  Jesuit  Colleges  made  by  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard.  He  has  made  the  most  ridicu- 
lous of  all  the  false  charges  against  the  sons  of 
Loyola  since  they  first  entered  the  battle  field  as 
champions  of  truth.  By  it  he  has  injured  the  repu- 
tation of  Harvard.  1 am  almost  glad  that  he 
has  made  this  mistake,  for  it  has  brought  out 
Fathers  Brosnahan  and  Campbell  in  such  brilliant 
and  logical  replies,  that  the  American  public  now 
knows  the  Jesuit  Colleges  better,  and  has  discredit- 
ed President  Eliot  as  a writer,  a logician,  or  a 
man  of  reliable  information.  No  one  can  add 
force  or  authority  to  what  those  two  clever 
writers  have  so  ably  done.  Yet,  I would  like  to 
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enter  my  protest  also,  as  an  alumnus  of  a Jesuit 
College,  having  also  had  some  experience  as  an 
educator,  against  the  fault-finding  Harvard  Presi- 
dent. 

He  does  not  attack  the  Jesuit  method  of  teach- 
ing. No  one  has  yet  been  fool  enough  to  do  that. 
That  method  of  daily  questioning,  of  frequent 
repetitions,  of  debates,  interrogations  by  the  pro- 
fessor, and  constant  stimulation  of  the  attention 
and  of  the  spirit  of  emulation  of  the  students,  is 
far  superior  to  the  Harvard  system,  in  which  a 
mere  dull  and  monotonous  attendance  at  the  pro- 
fessor’s lecture  is  sufficient.  This  is  a “ go-as-you- 
please  ” method  : and  the  education  of  Harvard 
is,  consequently,  a “ go-as-you-please  ” education. 

The  chief  and  fundamental  charge  Mr.  Eliot 
makes  is  that  the  Jesuits  do  not  follow  the  example 
of  Harvard  and  of  certain  other  colleges,  which 
permit  the  students  almost  unlimited  freedom  in 
electing  their  own  studies.  Now  any  one  who 
reflects  for  a moment  will  see  that  to  give  a cal- 
low youth  the  right  to  choose  his  own  studies,  is 
to  ruin  him.  The  average  youth  will  always  neg- 
lect the  hard  thing  and  choose  the  easiest  study . 
For  instance,  he  will  neglect  Latin,  Greek  and 
Mathematics — and  the  facts  show  that  he  does — 
and  prefer  in  their  places  something  light  and  easy. 
Harvard  approves,  nay,  coddles  him  for  his  poor 
choice  and  gives  him  an  A.  B.  if  he  knows  noth- 
ing but  a French  comedy,  or  the  chemical  proper- 
ties of  animal  fat.  Such  a graduate  is  certainly 
not  an  educated  person.  His  so-called  education 
is  based  on  the  extreme  independence  of  the  indi- 
vidual, which  Guizot  calls  the  dominant  character 
of  barbarism.  Yet  Harvard  is  filling  the  country 
with  just  such  graduates  to  spread  the  principles 
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of  false  culture  and  veneered  barbarism.  The  old 
proverb  says  that  “ you  cannot  make  a silk  purse 
out  of  a sow’s  ear,”  and  no  Jesuit  College  ever 
tries  to  do  that ; but  Harvard’s  President  is  doing 
it,  and  blaming  others  for  not  following  his  iniqui- 
tous example.  In  fact,  considering  the  lack  of 
discipline  in  Harvard,  the  lack  of  restraint  upon 
the  young  men  who  go  there,  the  temptations  and 
distractions  to  which  they  are  exposed  night 
and  day,  the  “ go-as-you-please”  spirit  of  the  Uni- 
versity under  President  Eliot,  I am  not  astonished 
to  find  that  their  average  Senior  is  not  so  well 
educated  as  the  Freshman  of  a Jesuit.  College. 

The  Jesuit  no  more  believes  in  indifferentism 
in  education  than  he  believes  in  it  in  religion. 
There  is  a hierarchy  in  the  branches  of  knowledge. 
A knowledge  of  bugs  is  not  so  important  as  a 
knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin  or  of  English  Literature. 
The  Jesuit  chooses  the  best  in  everything  in  liter- 
ature and  science,  and  compels  the  youth  to  learn 
that,  and  allows  him  to  elect  his  studies  only  when 
he  has  acquired  wisdom  with  age  and  experience. 

The  Jesuit  stands  to  the  student  in  the  place  of 
parents  and  does  what  the  good  parent  does.  He 
provides  wholesome  food  for  the  children.  The 
student  is  not  allowed  to  injure  himself  by  the 
sweets  which  he  prefers  to  the  wholesome  nutri- 
ment. Not  only  the  Jesuits,  but  the  majority  of 
intelligent  educators  abroad  and  at  home,  among 
them  even  professors  in  Harvard  and  the  very 
best  authorities  in  other  universities,  condemn 
this  elective  system  of  Mr.  Eliot.  A professor  of 
many  years  standing  in  Princeton  University  told 
me  recently  that  all  the  American  universities  are 
deteriorating,  because  of  the  abuse  of  the  elective 
system.  “ Formerly,”  said  he,  “ we  ruled  the 
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young-  men.  They  had  to  learn  what  we  told  them. 
But  now  they  rule  us,  or  rather,  their  indulgent 
mothers  rule  us.  The  student,  discontented  with 
Greek,  or  Latin,  or  Mathematics,  goes  home  and 
coaxes  his  mother  to  let  him  take  something  easy 
in  their  stead.  She  consents,  and  the  university 
has  to  obey  or  lose  a pupil.  Thus  the  young  man 
is  graduated  knowing  only  a French  Comedy,  the 
Fourberies  de  Scapin  for  instance,  with  a taste  for 
Sapho,  but  knowing  nothing  of  the  orations  of 
Cicero  or  of  Demosthenes  ; nothing  of  the  treasures 
of  Greek  and  Latin  Literature.”  Now  without  a 
knowledge  of  these,  no  man  has  received  a liberal 
education.  They  are  store-houses  which  contain 
the  wealth  of  ancient  knowledge,  and  in  form  they 
will  always  remain  the  best  models  of  good  taste 
in  every  species  of  literature. 

The  Jesuit  Colleges  are  therefore  superior  to 
Harvard,  not  only  in  discipline  and  in  method,  but 
in  matter.  They  teach  more  and  better  matter 
than  Harvard.  The  matter  is  selected  according 
to  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  and  not  at  the  good 
pleasure  of  some  immature  fledgeling. 

But  a special  superiority  of  the  Jesuit  College 
is  its  course  of  mental  philosophy,  of  which 
Harvard  knows  nothing  but  the  name.  You, 
gentlemen,  during  the  past  year,  have  been  study- 
ing as  an  ordinary  course,  Logic  or  the  art  of 
reasoning  ; Metaphysics,  which  treat  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  necessary  for  the  intellect  to  know  ; 
and  Ethics,  which  treat  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  morality  which  govern  the  individual,  the 
family  and  the  state.  Had  you  studied  in  Har- 
vard, you  would  have  received  no  such  training 
as  you  have  received  here  during  the  past  year; 
the  best  possible  preliminary  training  for  the  study 
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of  Law,  Medicine,  Politics,  or  Literature.  Har- 
vard like  all  non-Catholic  colleges  has  no  proper 
philosophy  course.  Since  the  day  when  Luther, 
because  he  lacked  a logical  mind,  and  was  only 
a passionate  declaimer,  with  political  influence  to 
back  him,  attacked  Aristotle,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  the  Scholastics,  it  is  hard  to  find  a scholar  out- 
side of  the  Catholic  Church  whose  mind  is  not 
crooked  and  superficial,  incapable  of  dealing  with 
metaphysical  truths,  or  of  distinguishing  between 
the  true  and  the  false.  Yet  Dante,  a great  philo- 
sopher, and  the  greatest  of  all  the  poets  has  said  : 

“ Che  quegli  e tra  gli  stolti  bene  abbasso, 

Che  senza  distinzion  afferma  o niega.” 

President  Eliot  is  a proof  of  my  statement.  His 
mind  as  shown  in  his  zig-zag  argument  reminds 
me  of  a “ buckled  saw,”  which,  as  every  Jersey 
farmer  knows,  is  one  so  bent  and  crooked,  that  it 
twists  in  the  hand  and  will  not  saw  the  wood. 

I admit  that  there  are  some  things  in  which 
Harvard  may  excel.  It  may  excel  in  the  study  of 
bugs  or  coprolites,  for  instance,  and  know  more 
about  them  than  the  graduates  of  Jesuit  Colleges 
do.  But  where  is  Harvard  when  there  is  question 
of  the  knowledge  of  social  and  ethical  principles, 
the  most  important  of  all  the  branches  of  educa- 
tion? In  these  Harvard’s  intellect  is  a “ buckled 
saw.”  In  the  hands  of  every  Jesuit,  you  will  find 
the  learned,  comprehensive,  subtle  and  profound 
Summa  Theologica  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  greatest 
philosopher  since  Aristotle,  and  the  greatest 
theologian  the  world  ever  beheld.  Every  Jesuit 
reads  and  understands  the  work,  which,  in  form 
and  matter,  is  a masterpiece  of  the  human  intel- 
lect. It  has  formed  the  basis  of  much  of  your 
education  in  philosophy.  Now  from  personal 
experience  and  from  other  reliable  sources  of 
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information,  I assert  that  there  is  not  a professor 
in  Harvard,  including  the  President,  who  knows 
how  to  translate  intelligently,  even  the  first  part 
of  the  Summa.  Oh  no  ! They  know  all  about 
bugs  and  coprolites  but  little  of  Ethics,  or  Logic, 
and  some  of  their  graduates  know  less. 

Gentlemen,  the  Jesuits  have  few  human  con- 
solations. They  have  always  had  enemies,  and 
are  used  to  being  calumniated  and  abused.  But 
there  is  one  pleasure  of  which  no  one  can  deprive 
them,  and  that  is  the  consolation  of  being  able,  as 
finished  scholars,  to  enjoy  a hearty  laugh  at  the 
shallow  phrases,  the  false  logic,  the  untruths,  and 
the  sham  erudition  of  their  calumniators.  I am 
satisfied  that  the  heartiest  laugh  the  Jesuits  have 
had  in  a quarter  of  a century,  has  been  over 
President  Eliot’s  ill-founded,  ill-considered  and 
silly  attack  on  their  colleges. 

Then,  gentlemen,  stand  by  your  college,  and 
stand  by  the  Jesuits  ! A century  before  Harvard 
existed,  the  Jesuits  were  filling  Europe  with  great 
scholars  ; and  centuries  after  Harvard  has  ceased 
to  exist,  the  Jesuits  will  continue  to  do  the  same 
noble  work.  They  are  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
Church,  and  just  as  sure  as  truth  prevails  in  the 
end,  the  Jesuit  graduates  will  stand  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  State.  For  other  things  being  equal, 
the  man  with  the  best  education  will  forge  to  the 
front.  Here  then,  Catholics  of  Hudson  County 
in  St.  Peter’s  College  you  have  an  illuminating 
centre,  around  which  you  can  rally.  To  this 
college  should  you  send  your  sons,  if  you  wish 
them  to  receive  a perfect  education  from  men 
who,  for  the  past  three  hundred  years — not  four 
hundred,  as  President  Eliot  ignorantly  wrote — 
have  never  been  equalled  as  trainers  of  the  human 
intellect. 
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THREE  FALSE  TEACHERS. 


NAPOLEON  I.,— NATIONAL  GREATNESS. 

Philip  B.  Reilly. 

AS  this  glorious  century  draws  to  its  close  and 
we  cast  a retrospective  glance  over  the  past, 
we  are  amazed  at  the  wonderful  progress 
which  the  nations  have  made.  And  well  indeed 
may  we  wonder  when  we  consider,  for  example, 
how  in  the  early  days  the  messages  and  events  of  dis- 
tant nations  depended  entirely  on  the  speed  of  man 
and  horse  for  their  transmission.  But  now  over 
the  wire-encircled  globe  messages  are  flashed  from 
pole  to  pole  with  such  speed  that  the  event  is 
known  to  the  whole  civilized  world  almost  as  soon 
as  it  happens.  And  even  these  methods  are  now 
being  eclipsed  by  the  wonderful  genius  of  man. 
For  now  he  discards  the  wires  which  directed  the 
message-bearing  sparks,  and  controls  electricity’s 
flight  through  the  air  by  his  single  touch. 

That  ancient  mode  of  navigation  which  depended 
solely  on  the  caprice  of  the  winds  has  now  given  way 
to  floating  palaces,  equipped  with  every  appliance 
and  convenience  which  the  heart  of  man  could  de- 
sire, and  now  traverse  the  ocean  with  the  ease  and 
speed  of  a greyhound.  We  behold  the  wonder- 
ful invention  of  the  submarine  boat,  which  threat- 
ens to  change  the  established  methods  of  the  naval 
warfare  of  the  world  ; and  not  content  with  copy- 
ing the  methods  of  the  fishes  of  the  deep,  man’s 
wonderful  genius,  imitating  the  ways  of  the  birds. 
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achieves  the  almost  miraculous  invention  of  aerial 
navigation. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  progress  of  education,  and 
the  marvellous  advances  which  man  has  made  in 
discovering  the  resources  of  the  material  universe 
in  one  thing  there  has  been  no  change,  and 
that  is  in  diminishing  the  spirit  of  strife  and  lust  of 
conquest,  which  made  the  opening  years  of  the 
century  red  with  the  blood  of  slaughtered  nations. 
If  we  but  cast  a glance  around  us  to-day,  what  do 
we  see  ? In  France  an  armed  camp,  where  the  mil- 
itary conscription  invades  even  the  sacred  altar  of 
God.  We  behold  Germany  with  its  war  lord,  its 
large  standing,  army  and  ever  increasing  navy, 
casting  furtive  glances  at  colonies  in  South  and 
Central  America,  with  the  hope  of  some  day 
uniting  them  under  her  flag.  While  England, 
even  during  the  reign  of  Victoria,  has  engaged  in 
over  fifty  bloody  wars  for  the  possession  of  new 
territory,  and  we  see  her  to-day  acting  on  the 
principle  that  “ Might  makes  right,”  improving 
her  chance  for  dominion  and  land-grabbing  from 
Cape  to  Cairo,  and  gratifying  her  craze  and  lust 
for  gold  and  diamond  mines.  In  Russia  we  see 
in  the  vast  army  the  great  bulwark  and  weapon 
of  Czardom.  Even  he  who  rules  with  absolute 
sway  is  forced  to  look  for  external  conquest  in 
order  to  direct  the  storm  of  internal  strife. 

W ell  may  the  nations  watch  with  anxious  eyes 
the  advance  of  the  terrible  half-barbaric  horde 
which  already  threatens,  and  has  its  standards 
advanced  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Indian  frontier.  As  we  look  upon  that  great  Si- 
berian railroad  now  in  course  of  construction  with 
which  like  a vast  chain  she  is  to  shackle  the  nations 
well  may  we  cry,  “ Woe  to  the  world  at  large.’' 
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Now,  too,  behold  the  vast  number  of  men  the 
different  nations  can  call  upon  even  at  a moment’s 
warning  in  case  of  war!  Behold  Germany,  with 
almost  six  millions  of  men,  armed  and  equipped 
with  all  the  modern  implements  of  warfare  ! Look  at 
France,  whose  land  force  alone  amounts  to  almost 
five  millions  of  men — not  to  mention  her  powerful 
naval  forces.  Even  impoverished  Italy  now 
boasts  of  an  army  of  over  two  millions  of  men,  and 
Russia,  not  content  with  her  well-trained  and  dis- 
ciplined army  of  six  millions,  is  daily  adding  to 
this  vast  number. 

As  the  different  nations  behold  the  vast  number 
of  armed  men  and  the  ever  increasing  power  of 
the  others,  there  is  a constant  dread  hanging  like 
a storm-cloud  on  the  whole  universe,  which  every 
moment,  even  by  an  accident,  a simple  misunder- 
standing, a rising  ambition  or  a selfish  desire  for 
aggrandizement,  threatens  to  burst  asunder  and 
sweep  all  before  it.  What  indeed  would  be  the 
result?  The  blood  of  humanity  would  crimson  the 
green  fields  of  the  nations,  while  weaker  ones  with 
its  people  would  become  extinct.  Peace  would  fly 
from  the  earth  like  a frightened  bird,  and  death 
and  pestilence  sweep  o’er  the  land  like  the  aveng- 
ing wrath  of  an  angry  God.  Worse  it  would  be 
even  than  when  the  Huns  and  Vandals  swept  from 
their  northern  fastnesses  like  a mighty  avalanche 
upon  the  nations  below,  leaving  only  death  and 
devastation  in  theirtracks.  But  to-day  this  same 
thing  can  be  dreaded  from  Russia,  with  the  vast 
war  schemes  for  expansion.  Even  in  these  United 
States  do  we  not  see  the  spirit  of  Imperialism 
beginning  to  fan  itself  into  a flame?  We  as  a 
nation,  who  could  a few  short  years  ago  point  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  the  imperial  designs  of  foreign 
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governments,  must  now  keep  silent.  With  what 
honorable  intentions  for  the  sake  of  a down-trodden 
race,  and  with  what  promises  of  freedom  to  that 
same  race,  did  our  army  enter  upon  the  late  Spanish 
war  ? But  once  the  eagle  of  victory  perched  upon 
our  banners  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  we  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  our  promises  and  caught  instead 
the  fever  of  expansion,  and  now  hold  them  under 
our  power  as  conquests  of  war.  ’ Tis  now  too  we 
hear  the  hue  and  cry  for  a larger  army,  that  we  may 
better  protect  our  newly  acquired  possessions. 
In  our  land,  the  very  cradle  of  freedom,  we  hear 
that  cry  for  an  empire  whose  strength  will  encircle 
the  globe.  With  the  war-spirit  throbbing  within 
the  breast  of  our  people,  and  with  that  sound 
so  distasteful  to  a free  nation,  which  is  vibrating 
throughout  the  land,  we  too  are  entering  upon  the 
path  of  blood.  In  short,  the  whole  world  feels 
the  impression  stamped  upon  it  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century. 

Turn  back  the  pages  of  history  to  this  moment 
and  behold  one  figure — Napoleon — who  seems  to 
have  imparted  this  spirit  to  every  nation.  Who 
with  his  insatiable  thirst  for  war  and  conquest  made 
the  whole  of  Europe  an  armed  camp  and  an  ocean 
of  blood.  Behold  him  as  he  sweeps  down  from 
the  Alps  like  another  Hannibal  and  turns  the  fair 
fields  of  Italy  into  a scene  of  blood  and  carnage  ! 
Behold  him  with  his  mighty  army  as  he  crushes  the 
power  of  Austria ! Follow  him  into  distant  Egypt, 
as  he  seeks  a way  through  the  East  to  humble  and 
subject  the  vast  regions  of  the  Czars  ! Mark  him 
as  he  stands  with  his  heel  upon  the  neck  of  pros 
trate  Spain,  aiming  at  the  invasion  of  England  !: 
Mark  him  as  he  tosses  about  the  sceptres  and 
crowns  of  kings  like  toys,  making  all  nations  pay 
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him  tribute  in  men  and  treasures  to  furnish  his 
boundless  ambition  ! Behold  him  scorning  the  ele- 
ments, as  he  penetrates  into  the  regions  of  ice- 
bound Russia,  returning  thence  with  his  shattered 
legions  only  to  make  new  demands  upon  the  lives 
of  the  people  he  had  enslaved  for  still  more  bloody 
wars!  Behold  him  at  length,  backed  by  his  in- 
furiated and  furious  people,  who  seem  to  have 
caught  his  own  madness  for  war  and  conquest,  as 
he  makes  his  last  fierce  battle  upon  the  plains  of 
Waterloo.  This  is  the  man  whom  Phillips 
describes  as  “knowing  no  motive  but  interest, 
acknowledging  no  criterion  but  success,  and  wor- 
shipping no  God  but  ambition.”  He  it  was  who 
stole  from  France  the  very  flower  of  her  youth, 
and  turned  them  into  scarred  veterans  of  the  battle- 
field long  before  their  time.  He  it  was  who 
closed  all  gates  to  French  glory  and  ambition,  ex- 
cept through  the  portals  of  blood  and  intrigue. 
He  it  was  who  ruined  her  finances  and  turned  her 
fertile  fields  into  barren  spaces.  He  it  was  who 
gave  his  country  bloody  victories  only  to  lead  to 
other  wars,  who  immolated  her  armies  only  to  de- 
mand war  conscriptions  and  who  ended  it  all  by 
leaving  her  prostrate  beneath  the  heel  of  the  in- 
vader and  himself  a caged  prisoner  on  the  rocks  of 
St.  Helena. 

What  was  the  end  of  it  all  ? What  could  be  the 
end  of  it  ? When  Alexander  perished  in  the  midst 
of  his  conquests  his  mighty  empire  dwindled 
away  into  a number  of  conflicting  kingdoms  or 
reverted  to  the  control  of  their  ancient  rulers. 
When  the  army  of  Rome  sold  the  imperial  crown 
to  the  highest  bidder  it  prepared  the  way  for  the 
inroads  of  the  barbarians.  When  Napoleon  fell, 
so  also  fell  that  gigantic  empire  which  had  been 
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built  at  such  a cost  of  blood.  Austria,  Prussia 
and  Russia,  which  had  suffered  most  at  the  hands 
of  Napoleon,  not  only  regained  their  losses,  but 
even  acquired  a greater  extent  of  territory,  and 
France  to-day  in  spite  of  its  early  conquests,  in 
spite  of  its  many  bloody  victories,  and  in  spite  of 
its  Napoleon,  is  smaller  territorially,  weaker  physi- 
cally and  poorer  in  the  goods  of  God  and  man 
than  when  he  found  it.  Very  little  trace  has 
Napoleon  left  in  the  world  even  though  he  troubled 
and  changed  it  in  all  directions.  All  the  fruits  of 
his  bloody  conquests  have  passed  away  like  the 
smoke  of  his  artillery . With  the  many  examples 
the  pages  of  history  present  to  this  young  Amer- 
ican Republic — now  seemingly  about  to  take  her 
first  stride  in  the  direction  of  Imperialism — none  is 
more  convincing  of  the  inevitable  result,  nothing 
portrays  the  folly  of  such  a course  in  truer  or  more 
vivid  colors,  than  the  career  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. 
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RUDYARD  KIPLING —LITERATURE, 

Thomas  J.  Coady. 

POETRY  ! What  a world  of  gorgeous  splendors 
the  word  conjures  up  ! It  dwells  in  the  vast 
area  of  grandeur  and  sublimity,  but  finds 
truth  and  beauty  in  the  smallest  of  nature’s  pro- 
ductions. It  sings  the  praises  of  God,  the  glory  of 
heroes,  yet  appeals  to  the  humblest  hearts  when  it 
dwells  upon  the  simplest  interests  of  life.  The 
popular  poetry  of  any  given  time  is  the  expression 
of  what  the  people  of  that  time  considered  most 
sublime  and  beautiful,  or  what  appealed  most 
strongly  to  their  feeling. 

The  poetry  of  a nation  exhibits  its  faults,  voices 
its  opinions,  echoes  its  sentiments,  measures  its 
aspirations,  reflects  its  morals  and  records  the 
every  beating  of  its  heart.  He  was  a great  philo- 
sopher who  said,  “ Let  me  write  the  songs  of  a nation 
and  I care  not  who  writes  its  laws.”  A nation’s 
poetry  is  the  reflex  of  its  ethical  condition ; and, 
according  to  this  rule,  our  poetry  can  tell  us  what 
we  are. 

Since  this  is  a true  measure  of  a nation’s  charac- 
ter, what  a splendid  prophecy  of  greatness  was 
made  in  the  songs  of  the  poets  of  our  language 
when  this  century  began  its  course.  It  is  true 
that  it  did  not  boast  a Milton  or  a Shakespeare, 
but  the  number  and  brilliancy  of  the  minor  poets 
who  have  sung  the  songs  of  the  people  and  who 
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have  thus  made  their  laws  and  shaped  their  morals 
in  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  a 
prophecy  that  lofty  ideals  and  noble  inspirations 
would  be  the  characteristics  of  the  people  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  We  have  the  fiery,  sugges- 
tive and  stimulating  poetry  of  Keats — and  in  this  I 
am  merely  quoting  our  usual  guides  in  literature — 
who,  like  his  nightingale,  “ sings  of  summer  in  full- 
throated  ease  ; ” we  have  Shelley,  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  no  poet  since  Milton  has  shown  a greater 
mastery  over  language  and  few,  if  any,  who  have 
exerted  a greater  influence  over  the  minds  that  are 
leaders  in  English  literature.  Then  there  is  Byron, 
who,  although  the  tendency  of  his  writing  is  some- 
times to  evil,  “ exhibits  not  infrequently  powers  of 
description  unusually  great,  and  who  is  full  of  pas- 
sages that  are  truly  sublime.”  His  was  the  power 
that  could  summon  nations  to  war  or  salute  the 
mighty  ocean,  as 

“ The  glorious  mirror  where  the  Almighty’s  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests  ; in  all  time, 

Calm  or  convulsed,  in  breeze  or  gale  or  storm, 

Dark  heaving,  boundless,  endless  and  sublime, 

The  image  of  Eternity.” 

Then  also  came  Scott  with  his  patriotic  songs  of 
the  Scottish  mountains  recalling  the  glories  of  their 
glens;  and  though  Moore  likened  his  own  songs  to 
“the  lay  that  lightly  floats,”  which  seems  like  the 

Murmuring  dying  notes 

That  fall  as  soft  as  snow  on  the  sea 

And  melt  in  the  heart  as  instantly.” 

— yet  his  harp  helped  the  emancipation  of  his  race 
and  his  touching  melodies  will  always  be  heard 
ringing  in  the  souls,  not  only  of  the  Irish  race,  but 
of  all  those  who  speak  the  English  tongue.  And 
there  is  Campbell,  the  third  name  in  this  illustrious 
trilogy,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  no  poet 
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has  bequeathed  more  household  words  to  the  lan- 
guage, whose  “ exquisite  harmony,  occasional  sub- 
limity, pathetic  tenderness,  elevation  and  purity  of 
moral  sentiment,  all  combine  to  make  him  a classic 
secure  of  his  immortality,  and  one  who  must  have 
exerted  a powerful  effect  upon  the  moral  tone  of 
the  English  speaking  race.” 

Wordsworth,  and  Southey,  and  Browning  all 
come  in  this  brilliant  cluster  of  poets ; and  last, 
but  not  least,  and  the  one  nearest  to  us,  comes  the 
much  loved  Tennyson,  of  whom  even  a severe 
critic  has  said  that  his  poetry,  beautiful  in  diction, 
melody  and  sentiment,  takes  a strong  hold  upon 
the  human  heart  and  imparts  lessons  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  priceless  value ; while  another  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  that,  as  the  last  and  most  exqui- 
site culture  of  educated  minds,  as  the  ultimate 
sublimation  of  thought  and  beauty,  and  the  most 
refined  expression  of  the  most  refined  civilization 
that  ever  dawned  upon  the  world,  his  works  must 
continue  to  exercise  a mighty  influence  upon  the 
leading  intellects  of  those  nations  which  lead  the 
world. 

Nor  is  America  without  its  great  singer;  for  of 
our  own  Longfellow,  Cardinal  Wiseman  hassaid: 
“ He  is,  above  all,  the  poet  of  the  people,”  and 
compares  him  to  Goethe,  of  whom  the  Germans 
are  so  justly  proud.  “ He  holds  our  hearts,  charms 
us  by  his  imagery,  soothes  us  by  his  melodious 
versification  and  elevates  us  by  the  high  moral 
teachings  of  his  pure  muse.  He  is  simple,  musical, 
sincere,  sympathetic,  clear  as  crystal.”  His 

Hiawatha,”  so  racy  of  the  soil,  is  a novel  and 
pathetic  picture  of  domestic  affection,  heroic  devo- 
tion and  sublime  submission  in  adversity  ; while 
the  lovely  character  of  pure  Catholic  womanhood 
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in  his  “ Evangeline  ” is  a figure  that  will  never 
fade  from  English  literature  and  will  be  a constant 
appeal  to  virtue  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken. 

And  yet,  though  the  voice  of  Tennyson  speaks 
no  more,  and  Longfellow,  to  use  his  own  words,  has 
left 

“The  rugged  road  of  peace 
Which  led  him  to  the  bright  abode  above  : 

For  he  had  walked  the  narrow  way 
Which  leads  no  traveller  astray 
From  realms  of  love," 

no  bard  has  come  to  fill  their  places.  There  is  no 
poet  of  mark  in  England,  none  in  America,  and, 
we  are  told,  none  in  either  Germany  or  in  France. 
In  fact  when  a poet  was  sought  upon  whom  the 
laureate-wreath,  so  long  hallowed  by  contact  with 
the  brow  of  genius,  could  be  placed,  no  one  could 
be  found  but  Alfred  Austen,  a man  whose  every 
attempt  even  the  newspapers  ridicule. 

Why  this  dearth  of  good  poetry  ? Has  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  been  so  barren  of 
great  deeds  and  men  as  to  leave  nothing  upon 
which  the  poetic  temperament  might  work? 
Surely  not.  It  has  witnessed  the  great  tragedy  of 
Metz  and  Sedan,  when  the  once  mighty  second 
Empire  of  France  crumbled  to  ruins  and  the  last 
vestige  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  was  swept 
away  forever;  and  out  of  these  ruins  it  has  seen 
rise  the  terrible  figure  of  the  despotic  Bismarck, 
the  man  of  blood  and  iron,  in  his  struggle  with 
the  Church,  which  he  endeavored  to  destroy,  only 
to  come  as  a suppliant  to  Canossa,  and  then  to  be 
cast  aside  by  the  youthful  Emperor  as  a thing  use- 
less in  the  mighty  kingdom  he  had  welded  to- 
gether ! Many  a poem  has  had  its  origin  in  a thing 
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far  less  inspiring  than  the  remarkable  career  of  this 
Belisarius  of  modern  times. 

In  our  own  country,  there  is  that  terrible  strug- 
gle whose  awful  story  was  begun  by  the  guns  of 
Sumter  and  was  continued  by  a million  fiery  mouths 
at  Antietam  and  Gettysburg,  in  which  brother 
stood  against  brother,  father  against  son,  fighting 
each  other  with  all  the  fury  of  battle-inspired  hate, 
while  the  world  looked  on  appalled  ; and,  as  it 
looked,  saw  the  death — an  honorable,  glorious 
death — of  him  who  stood  highest  in  that  terrible 
storm  which  was  the  instrument  which  struck  the 
shackles  of  slavery  from  three  millions  of  a de- 
graded race.  Surely,  this  is  a picture  worthy  of 
a poet’s  pen. 

Only  the  other  day,  the  mighty  Empire  that 
once  held  sway  over  the  world,  that  sent  its  gal- 
leons to  the  east  and  west  to  bring  back  with 
them  freights  of  gold — whose  warriors  dared  what 
the  knights  of  old  would  have  shrunk  from  in  dis- 
may— went  down,  shattered  and  broken,  in  the 
disasters  of  Manila  Bay  and  Santiago. 

And  is  there  none  to  picture  the  peace-loving 
South  African  farmer,  successfully  resisting  and 
harassing  the  hundred  thousand  well-trained  troops 
headed  by  the  ablest  generals  the  strongest  nation 
of  the  present  day  can  furnish  ? Or,  should  the 
poet  seek  for  themes  of  lofty  spirituality  and  super- 
human, peaceful  beauty,  what  better  model  could 
he  desire  than  that  saintly  countenance  of  our 
illustrious  Pontiff,  serene  amid  the  turmoils  of  na- 
tions, as  from  his  exalted  position  he  governs 
his  flock  with  a wisdom  like  that  of  the  God  whom 
he  represents,  beloved  by  his  children,  admired 
by  all. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  is  there  no  poet  at  the 
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present  day?  Yes,  there  is  Kipling.  He  it  is  who 
is  the  recipient  of  the  literary  laurels  both  of 
England  and  America.  As  the  popular  poetry, 
then,  reflects  the  times  in  which  it  appears,  let  us 
look  at  ourselves  in  the  mirror  of  Kipling’s  verse, 
and  see  the  beauty  and  lofty  ideals  which  this  our 
popular  author  places  before  us  by  means  of  the 
wonderful  art  of  poetry. 

In  Mr.  Kipling’s  writings  we  find  coarseness, 
licentiousness  and  well-nigh  brutal  indecency  ; 
boisterous,  intemperate  scenes ; characters  that 
know  no  law  but  the  following  out  of  the  baser 
promptings  of  their  gross,  unrefined  natures ; 
sensualism  confronts  us  on  every  hand,  and  God 
is  mentioned  most  commonly  in  blasphemy.  Of 
the  many  great  poets  of  the  past  there  have 
been  some  few  who  have,  at  times,  expressed 
thoughts  of  an  evil  tendency  ; but  Kipling  hardly 
ever  makes  an  appeal  to  the  finer  and  nobler  in- 
stincts of  humanity,  but  says,  in  implicit  language, 
“ He  who  seeks  beauty  must  go  elsewhere.” 

We  have  taken  our  look — a mere  hasty  glance — 
but  we  have  seen  enough.  Is  this  then — this 
shocking  picture  which  we  find  in  the  mirror  of 
Kipling’s  poetry — the  true  reflex  of  our  times  ? It 
is  not  for  the  college  graduate,  with  his  proverbi- 
ally roseate  ideas  of  the  world  and  things  in  gen- 
eral, to  answer  this  question  affirmatively.  Al- 
though there  exists  in  the  world  to-day  a certain 
undeniable  spirit  of  materialism  and  sensualism, 
essentially  hostile  to  true  poetry,  and  whose  alarm- 
ingly rapid  progress  even  the  most  optimistic  can- 
not but  admit,  still,  fortunately,  as  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  general.  The  present  barrenness  of  good 
poetry  and  all  the  evil  implied  thereby,  is,  it  is  my 
firm  conviction,  but  one  of  those  erratic  impulses 
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of  our  frail  human  nature  that  will  soon  pass 
away  ; the  pendulum  has  swung  the  full  length  of 
its  oscillation  and  is  bound  to  return  to  its  normal 
position. 

Certainly  the  literary  horizon  of  the  present  day 
is  indeed  very  dark;  surely  the  time  is  now  ripe 
for  a genius,  as  yet  unseen,  to  come  and  shed  his 
light  over  this  dark  sky,  making  it  all  the  brighter 
for  its  present  gloom,  and  elevating  the  minds  of 
men,  directing  their  thoughts  to  higher  and  bet- 
ter things.  It  is  my  belief  that  his  advent  is  not 
far  off ; it  is  my  hope  that  he  will  be  an  American. 
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ROUSSEAU —EDUCATIONAL  METHODS. 

John  A.  Dillon. 

THERE  are  two  words  on  the  lips  of  men  to- 
day which  have  divided  the  progressive 
nations  of  the  world  into  two  hostile  camps. 
These  two  words  give  expression  to  two  distinct 
sets  of  principles,  beliefs  and  motives  of  action, 
that  are  forming  the  convictions,  and  moulding  the 
characters  of  individuals  and  shaping  the  policy  of 
nations — principles  and  beliefs  which  are  not  con- 
fined to  one  department  of  human  thought,  but 
penetrate  the  very  souls  of  nations,  their  social  and 
civil  institutions,  the  temples  of  God,  the  halls  of 
learning  and  the  sanctuary  of  the  home.  These 
two  warring  watch-words  issue  from  the  mouths  of 
men,  not  in  the  feeble  murmurs  of  the  past,  but  with 
the  precision  and  defiance  of  opposing  college 
cries.  They  are  “ Christianity  ” and  “Revolution.” 

Of  all  the  so-called  philosophers  who  inaugura- 
ted and  formulated  the  principles  of  revolution, 
who  furnished  that  lawless  movement  with  a 
flag,  a motive  of  action,  and  an  end  to  attain,  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  was  perhaps  the  most  promi- 
nent, the  most  daring,  the  most  passionate.  His 
words,  which  a century  ago  animated  the  soul  of 
France,  now  find  an  echo  in  the  remotest  hamlet  of 
America  and  Germany.  He  aimed  not  only  at 
pulling  from  their  foundations  the  pillars  on  which 
society  rests,  but  he  endeavored  to  poison  the  very 
well-springs  of  religion  and  of  true  culture  by  a 
false  and  impious  system  of  education. 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  at  present  to  discuss  the  falla- 
cious principles  of  the  “Social  Contract,”  by 
which  society  would  be  turned  into  a vast  artifi- 
cial trust  company.  I shall  touch  rather  upon 
that  theory  of  education  which  was  first  formu- 
lated by  Rousseau,  a man  who  is  asserted  by  one 
of  the  great  oracles  of  education  in  our  country 
to  be  the  father  of  our  modern  system,  an  asser- 
tion which  has  hitherto  gone  unchallenged. 

Who  is  this  man  and  what  is  the  essence  of  his 
system?  Though  Rousseau  was  born  at  Geneva, 
he  belongs  to  France  by  his  life  and  death.  His 
boyhood,  deprived  of  the  sacred  influence  of  a 
mother,  of  the  admonition  of  her  tender  lips  and 
guardianship  of  her  vigilant  eyes,  was  passed 
under  the  guidance  of  a disreputable  father,  who 
fed  his  unrobust  and  deformed  mind  with  the 
unreal  and  dangerous  reading  of  romances  and 
fiction.  What  deplorable  consequences  were  in- 
sured when,  instead  of  checking  the  violence  of 
these  passions,  he  employed  blandishments  and 
charms  to  add  fuel  to  their  rage!  His  entire 
life  was  one  continued  scene  of  debauchery.  An 
offender  of  virtue,  revelling  in  that  sin  unknown 
to  angels  and  repugnant  to  Christian  instincts, 
the  crowning  act  of  his  infamy,  and  that  which 
fixed  an  indelible  stigma  on  his  name,  was  the 
abandonment  of  hischildren,  an  act  which  impelled 
Campayne  to  say : “ If  he  loved  to  observe  chil- 
dren, he  observed,  alas,  only  the  children  of  others.” 
It  is  certain  that  he  preached  but  never  prac- 
tised the  duties  of  friendship,  country  and  human- 
ity. Ever  opposed  to  civilized  life,  he  pined  in 
the  midst  of  his  fellows  as  though  in  the  enemy’s 
country,  and  there  remained  the  unconquerable 
savage. 


Mr.  Richard  S.  Treacy,  ’69, 
Treasurer  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
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I am  not  in  the  least  blind  to  that  literary  art  and 
seductive  rhetoric  which  impressed  the  imagi- 
nation of  France,  to  the  matchless  grace  that  cloth- 
ed the  ideas  which  flowed  from  his  tongue  and 
pen.  Still,  they  were  plied  by  a pure  theorist  and 
dreamer,  unscrupulous  of  truth,  wont  to  court  the 
applause  of  the  people — that  applause  which  made 
the  fumes  of  revolt  continually  rise  to  his  head. 
To  him  the  portals  of  society  were  closed,  and  this 
separation  from  his  fellow-men  was  the  secret  sting 
that  ever  goaded  his  proud  and  jealous  heart.  It 
was  this  that  impelled  him  to  revolt  against  social 
conditions,  to  assert  that,  “ man  is  born  free  and 
is  everywhere  in  chains,”  a proclamation  that,  find- 
ing minds  ripe  for  rebellion,  called  forth  the  great 
Revolution.  His  Emile , burned  at  Paris  and 
Geneva,  is  called  the  “ complete  monument  of  his 
Philospohy  and  Gospel  of  Childhood.”  Under 
the  pretext  of  education,  he  lays  the  axe  to 
the  very  roots  of  religion.  His  watchword  is 
Return  to  Nature.  ” Nature  alone,  unaided 
either  by  the  light  of  Revelation  or  the  strength- 
ening power  of  God’s  assistance,  is  all  sufficient  in 
itself.  Its  development  along  the  lines  of  its  own 
inborn  instincts,  its  own  native  aspirations,  will 
bring  man  to  maturity  and  make  him  perfect. 
The  rude  shock  which  our  nature  has  received  by 
the  original  fall  is  ignored  ; the  fundamental  dogma 
of  original  sin,  with  all  its  consequent  disorders, 
with  all  its  moral  deficiencies  of  intellect  and  will,  is 
denied.  Man  stands  forth  an  independent  being — 
independent  of  society — independent  of  his  Crea- 
tor. V oltaire  wittily  exposed  the  fallacy  of  his  rev- 
olutionary appeal  to  nature  when  acknowledging 
the  gift  of  his  book : “ No  one,”  he  says,  “ can  paint 
in  stronger  colors  the  horrors  of  human  society 
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from  which  our  ignorance  and  weakness  promise 
themselves  so  many  delights.  Never  has  anyone 
employed  so  much  genius  to  make  us  into  beasts. 
When  one  reads  your  book  he  is  seized  at  once 
with  a desire  to  go  down  on  all  fours.” 

Can  America  endorse  a system  of  education  that 
substitutes  human  teaching  for  divine  ? Rousseau’s 
ideal  child  must  be  separated  from  society  : the 
light  of  faith  must  never  shine  in  his  intellect  nor 
the  warmth  of  God’s  love  ever  expand  his  young 
heart.  The  promptings  of  nature  must  be  allowed 
full  development — that  nature  with  its  impulses 
and  passions,  that  has  within  it  the  elements  of  cor- 
ruption. Imagine,  dear  friends,  the  moral  and 
intellectual  degradation  of  that  child,  rambling  in 
the  woods,  governed  by  his  environment  and  by  his 
unbridled  passions,  with  the  whispers  of  hell  re- 
sounding in  his  passionate  young  heart.  In  the 
woods,  untouched  by  education,  with  the  hopes 
and  prospects  of  the  future  withered  and  dead, 
with  his  memory  without  a gentle  or  softening 
thought  within  its  halls  to  bid  his  depressed  heart 
rejoice, with  the  light  of  heaven  never  penetrating 
his  soul  as  he  plods  his  weary  way  in  this  valley 
of  moral  and  intellectual  darkness — what  a horrify- 
ing state  for  the  child  whose  thoughts  should  com- 
mence and  end  with  God,  who  should  have  stamped 
on  its  susceptible  heart  the  image  of  Him  whose  de- 
light it  was  that  little  children  should  come  unto 
Him,  who  should  have  poured  into  its  opening 
mind  the  hymns  of  His  praise  and  prayers  of  His 
love  who  likened  it  to  the  angels  that  adore  the 
eternal  throne  of  His  majesty.  The  French  Rev- 
olution, which  is  undoubtedly  stimulating  mod- 
ern tendencies,  was  ingrafted  into  France  by 
Rousseau.  It  was  he  who  awakened  the  spirit  of 
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revolution,  which  with  drawn  sword  and  flaming 
torch  wandered  over  that  long  submissive  land 
and  put  it  in  frenzy  with  God  and  man.  He 
was  the  father  of  that  mighty  revolution,  with  its 
vast  upheavals  of  passion  and  degenerate  moral 
forces,  its  razing  of  prisons  and  overthrowing  of 
thrones,  its  denial  of  God  and  deification  of  reason. 

And  what  did  this  revolution — so  universal  in  its 
aspirations  for  the  welfare  of  humanity — what  did 
it  accomplish  ? The  Golden  Era  promised  by  a 
Rousseau  and  his  coadjutors?  Where  is  Catholic 
France,  where  sat  “ the  mightiest  monarch  of  the 
mightiest  realm,”  the  conqueror  of  Europe,  that 
revelled  in  the  pomp  and  power  of  colossal  Rome 
and  Greece  ? Like  the  mighty  Julius  whose  word 
but  yesterday  might  have  stood  against  the  world, 
now  who  so  poor  to  do  her  reverence?  Think 
of  her,  dear  friends,  calling  the  people  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth  to  behold  the  fresh  fields  of 
discovery,  raising  the  curtain  on  this  scene  of 
matchless  wonder  and  grandeur  with  orations  of 
no  tribute  or  allusion  to  Him  that  arrayed  it,  with 
the  carols  of  praise  that  should  have  ascended  to 
the  throne  of  His  omnipotence,  and  brought  down 
His  benediction  upon  it,  dedicated  to  Victor  Hugo  ! 
Well  have  her  journalists  said  and  well  might  we 
say : “ The  government  which  thinks  it  can  get 
along  without  God,  will  soon  find  that  God  will  get 
along  without  it.” 

But  let  us  not  throw  stones,  but  see  whether  or 
not  America  has  caught  the  spirit;  whether  or  not 
the  spirit  of  Rousseau  is  abroad  ? Glance  over  the 
field  ! Do  we  not  see  signs  everywhere  blazoned 
to  the  observing  eye?  Do  not  the  educators  of 
the  day  concur  with  voice  and  heart  in  his  system  ? 
Has  not  the  State  refused  to  put  the  knowledge  of 
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God  into  the  schools?  Has  not  the  great  uni- 
versity of  the  country  become  the  nursery  of  in- 
fidelity ? These  signs  bear  the  imprint  of  a domi- 
nant purpose  and  betray  the  tendency  of  our  age. 
Infidelity  is  a sequence  of  revolution ; impurity  a 
sequence  of  infidelity.  And  with  our  atmosphere 
tainted  with  the  most  destructive  of  sins,  what 
prophet  is  required  to  foretell  what  the  mists  of  the 
future  on  rising  will  reveal  ? We  must  remember 
that  the  ruins  of  nations  are  not  mere  romances 
without  historical  meaning,  without  portent  of  the 
future.  Imperial  Rome  sat  for  twelve  centuries 
upon  her  seven  hills  and  ruled  the  ancient  world, 
but  when  her  national  virtue  decayed,  the  proud 
monuments  of  her  glory  and  the  degenerate  sons 
of  her  once  virile  race  became  the  easy  prey  of 
her  fierce  barbarian  foe.  Our  country  is  yet  in  the 
vigor  of  youth  and  should  now  sow  the  seeds  that 
will  fructify  into  a venerable  and  robust  old  age. 
But  can  it  ever  hope  for  such  if  it  will  suffer  this 
man  of  vilest  tastes  and  lowest  inclinations,  who 
brought  the  seeds  of  disorder  from  the  cradle,  this 
man  who  roused  the  streets  of  Paris  to  riot  and 
reddened  them  with  blood,  this  man  who  tells  the 
world  of  the  sacredness  of  childhood  and  sends  his 
own  to  founding  asylums,  this  man  who  attempts 
to  repeal  the  laws  of  God,  who  would  relegate 
men  to  the  state  of  communism  and  barbarism, 
to  be  dragged  by  our  modern  educators  from  the 
mire  and  set  upon  the  lofty  pinnacle  to  beacon  the 
education  of  our  day  ? 


Ur.  James  N.  Butler,  ’84,  LL.D. 
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Ambrose  P.  Dunnigan. 

IT  is  now  my  sad  duty  to  bid  a last  farewell  to 
Alma  Mater  ; and  when  I look  around  and 
behold  these  venerable  elms,  whose  protect- 
ing-branches,  if  they  could  but  speak,  would  many 
a tale  unfold  of  happy  by-gone  days,  of  untold  joys 
and  pleasures  ; when  I behold  these  vine-clad 
walls,  and  the  faces  of  those  dear  friends  who  made 
our  life  within  them  so  happy  ; when  I recall, — 

“ Familiar  walks  and  halls  and  haunts  and  songs  ; 

The  shouts  that  told  of  Fordham’s  victory, 

When  old  ‘ Maroon  ’ triumphantly  came  home  ; 

The  nights  when  ‘ sock  and  buskin  ’ ruled  the  hour, 
And  friendly  plaudits  sweetened  the  success,” 

1 confess  that  my  heart  grows  faint  and  my  lips 
falter  in  their  utterance.  You,  my  dear  friends, 
cannot  realize  what  to-day  means  for  us.  It  is  like 
the  rude  awakening  from  a long,  sweet  dream  to 
the  grim  realities  of  life.  It  is  the  commencement 
of  all  those  trials  and  troubles  of  the  world,  of 
which  many  of  you  who  are  gathered  here  to-day 
have  had  your  share.  It  is  the  parting  from  a 
quiet  and  secure  home  that  we  have  learned  to 
love  with  all  the  fervor  of  our  hearts,  the  leave- 
taking  of  a fond,  fond  mother.  It  means  that  we 
are  to  experience  no  more  the  kind  protection  of 
our  Alma  Mater  ; to  associate  no  more  our  interests, 
as  students,  with  hers  ; to  depart  once  and  forever 
from  the  sweet  friendships  of  our  College  days. 
Ah  ! graduation  is  not  all  happiness ! Fellow- 
classmates,  do  you  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
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words?  Do  you  understand  that  to-day,  before 
the  sun  sets  behind  yonder  hill,  we  must  say  fare- 
well to  the  past,  and  welcome  to  the  future. 
We  must  say  farewell  to  her  who  has  tenderly 
nourished  in  our  breasts  the  seeds  of  learning, — 
yea,  who  gave  to  us  those  three  great  gifts, 
Learning,  Health,  and  Sanctity. 

“And  never  was  wealth  like  Learning’s  treasure, 

Never  was  joy  like  Health's  sweet  pleasure, 

Never  was  song  like  Sanctity’s  measure, — 

Priceless  gifts  of  the  Trinity.” 

Yes,  fellow  classmates,  we  must  leave  her  who 
has  been  so  kind  to  us.  She  bids  us  forth  into  the 
world,  there  to  work  for  her  future  fame  and 
glory.  Yes!  dear  Alma  Mater,  we  go,  but  our 
prayer  on  leaving  is  that  the  good  God,  who 
holds  in  His  hands  the  slender  thread  of  our 
future  lives,  will  be  as  kind  to  you  in  the  future 
as  He  has  been  to  you  in  the  past,  that  He  will 
bless  you  and  continue  to  lead  you  on  to  the  high- 
est plane  of  educational  excellence. 

Ah  ! Reverend  Father  Rector,  and  members  of 
the  Faculty,  a bond  most  dear  and  tender  must  be 
broken  when  we  say  good-bye  to  you.  You  have 
indeed  been  parents  and  true  friends  to  us.  Your 
devotion  and  interest  in  our  behalf  will  never  be 
forgotten.  Your  many,  many  deeds  of  kindness, 
coupled  with  the  great  and  noble  example  of  your 
lives,  have  left  a lasting  impression  on  our  mem- 
ories, and  I make  no  empty  boast  when  I declare 
to  you,  Reverend  Professors  and  Prefects,  that 
the  Class  of  1900  has  recognized  and  loved  your 
generous  and  whole-hearted  labors  in  our  behalf. 

1 make  no  vain  promise  when  I assert  that  in  our 
lives  outside  these  vine-clad  walls  of  old  “ St. 
John’s  ” we  will  try  to  show  you  that  we  are  what 
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you  have  so  earnestly  endeavored  to  make  us, 
true  Catholic  young  men,  men  of  upright  character 
and  sound  principles,  men  who  are,  and  will  ever 
be,  proud  of  their  Jesuit  training,  a training  which 
is  a development  not  only  of  the  mind,  but  essen- 
tially of  the  will  and  the  moral  faculties  of  man — 
a training  which  can  be  had  nowhere  else  but  in 
a college  such  as  ours,  and  only  under  the  guiding 
hand  and  intellect  of  a Jesuit.  Yes,  Reverend  Pro- 
fessors and  Prefects,  it  will  be  our  earnest  and 
constant  endeavor  to  live  up  to  that  training  which 
you  have  given  us,  and  all  we  ask  in  return  is  a 
fond  remembrance  in  your  prayers,  that  the  ship 
we  embark  in  to-day  may  be  safely  guided  through 
the  narrow  straits  and  dark  waters  of  life’s  great 
ocean,  until  it  rests  in  the  safe  harbor  of  Eternal 
Light. 

Now,  Fellow  Classmates,  comes  the  hardest 
task  of  all.  We  too  must  part.  Happily,  indeed, 
have  we  thus  far  wended  our  ways  together,  and 
now  sadly  we  stand  at  the  cross-roads  of  life, 
cheering  each  other  on  for  the  long  and  tiresome 
journey.  Yet  it  is  a sad,  sad  thought  that  we  no 
more  can  show  that  helpful  comradeship  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  no  more  can  show  that  brave 
endeavor  which  won  our  victories  in  the  class  and 
on  the  field.  No  more  shall  we  experience  the 
joy  of  assembling  round  the  hearthstone  of  good- 
fellowship  and  there, 

■‘Touch  the  changes  of  the  state 
Or  thread  some  Socratic  dream.  ” 

No!  we  must  part;  we  must  bid  each  other  a 
sad  good-bye,  until 

“ We  wake  from  earth’s  vain  dreaming 
And  behold  God’s  light  a-streaming 
On  the  great  Commencement  Day.  ” 
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FORDHAM  OF  YE  OLDEN  DAYS. 


THOSE  who  know  Fordham  only  as  it  is  to- 
day may  be  interested  in  hearing  some  of  the 
pleasing  features  connected  with  its  past, 
when,  free  from  the  encroachments  of  the  “Mod- 
ern Babylon,”  it  existed  as  a little  country  village  ; 
its  atmosphere  purer,  its  horizon  clearer,  and  its 
sky  still  unclouded  by  the  engines  of  commerce 
and  the  furnaces  of  the  great  metropolis.  But  now 
all  is  changed  ! Slowly  but  surely  the  mighty  city 
is  extending  its  arms  and  enclosing  within  its  em- 
brace our  little  rural  town.  Its  legions  are  gradu- 
ally drifting  in  this  direction  ; the  iron  ways  of 
commerce  are  slowly  enveloping  us,  and  we  are 
growing  accustomed  to  the  din  which  charac- 
terizes the  “ busy  marts  of  men.” 

Time  was  when  a little  stream  skirted  the  col- 
lege lawn  and  wended  its  wav  through  the  heart 
of  the  village  ; its  verdant  banks  were  decked  with 
violets  and  shaded  by  weeping  willows,  which,  like 
prophets  of  the  ills  to  come,  stood  with  bowed 
heads  as  if  lamenting  the  sad  fate  which  was  one 
day  to  rob  this  little  Eden  of  its  loveliness  and  its 
charm. 

Over  this  streamlet,  at  the  foot  of  the  little  hill 
sloping  down  from  the  old  stone  cottage  near  St. 
John’s  Hall  toward  the  railroad,  was  thrown  a 
rustic  bridge,  supported  on  either  side  by  founda- 
tions of  roughly  broken  rocks  whose  grey  surfaces 
were  covered  with  heavy  velvet  mosses.  On  these 
foundations  were  laid  rough-hewn  logs  felled  near 
by,  and  guard-rails  were  placed  on  either  side 
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made  from  limbs  of  those  same  trees  and  spiked  to- 
gether in  roughest  fashion.  Over  this  little  bridge 
the  Fordham  church-goers,  and  many  from  the 
neighboring  villages,  each  Sunday  morning  joy- 
fully crossed,  eager  to  seek  upon  the  hill  of  roses 
the  temple  of  the  Lord. 

On  the  side  opposite  the  college  grounds,  near 
the  high  stone  wall  that  has  lately  been  built  along 
the  main  avenue,  was  a thick  growth  of  thorn  bushes, 
white  birch,  and  elder  vines,  whose  thick  foliage 
and  tangled  branches  seemed  to  be  jealously  guard- 
ing the  beautiful  scenery  from  the  profane  gaze  of 
the  outer  world.  A little  distance  back  from  this 
hedge  tall,  stately  elms  and  maples  spread  their 
thick  branches,  shielding  great  beds  of  wild  blos- 
soms and  mosses  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  mid 
summer  sun.  Here  again  the  little  brook  babbled 
along,  playfully  winding  its  way  through  the  thick 
shrubbery  along  the  sides  of  the  main  avenue  to 
the  village.  This  was  indeed  a veritable  “ shady 
nook.”  Many  sought  shelter  and  comfort  here  be- 
neath the  cool  shade  of  those  great  old  trees. 
Through  the  long,  hot  days  of  summer  the  spot 
was  never  deserted.  No  one  could  have  neg- 
lected the  welcome  retreat  of  that  shady  spot. 
Persons  of  all  stations  in  life  found  there  pleasure 
and  relief.  Through  the  long  summer  days,  the 
place  echoed  and  re-echoed  with  the  happy  voices  of 
merry  children,  some  playing  at  hide-and-seek, 
others  with  nets  endeavoring  to  catch  the  little  gold 
fish  that  darted  about  among  the  cresses  and 
water-lilies.  Others  could  be  seen  dancing  merri- 
ly to  the  piping  notes  of  the  careless  cattle  boy, 
who,  forgetful  of  his  charge,  left  his  cattle  to  wan- 
der about  o’er  the  green  meadow  and  along  the 
sides  of  the  neighboring  hills,  while  he,  like  the  rest, 
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yielded  to  the  charm  of  the  enchanting  spot. 
There  towards  evening  the  wearied  peddler 
would  come,  and  sitting  down  beside  his  pack, 
would  count  over  his  day’s  scant  earnings. 

But  other  and  more  important  changes  have 
taken  place.  Instead  of  the  commodious  depot 
which  we  now  have,  and  about  fifty  feet  south  of 
where  it  stands,  was  an  old,  dark,  stone  building 
not  over  twenty  feet  high,  about  forty  long  and 
twenty  wide.  This  formed  the  waiting,  bag- 
gage, and  freight  room.  Around  it  was  built  a 
long,  roughly  boarded  platform  and  on  either 
end  were  clusters  of  bushes  overshadowed  by  tall 
trees.  About  one  hundred  feet  north  of  the  depot, 
and  almost  directly  in  front  of  what  is  now  known 
as  Marshal  Row,  stood  a long,  frame,  gable-roofed 
building  which  was  used  as  a horse-car  depot  and 
inn  combined.  In  the  rear  of  this  building  was  a 
pretty  elm  and  cedar-grove  surrounded  by  a stone 
wallaboutfour feet  high.  Thisproperty  belonged 
to  the  college,  but  was  afterwards  sold  and  de- 
stroyed to  make  room  for  “improvements.” 

Crossing  from  this  place  towards  the  college  gate 
we  come  to  the  roadway  which  passes  directly  in 
front  of  the  entrance.  Here  the  rustic  beauty  of 
the  little  village  was  again  in  evidence.  About 
twenty  paces  west  of  the  college  gate  the  little 
brook  already  mentioned  crossed  the  avenue.  At 
this  point  it  was  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  width 
Over  it  was  built  another  rustic  but  strong  bridge. 
It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  long  trains  of  farm 
wagons  crossing  here  at  evening,  heavily  laden 
with  rich  harvest  products  from  the  fields,  and 
followed  by  herds  of  cattle  half  hidden  at  times 
by  the  great  clouds  of  dust  raised  by  the  passing 
train. 
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The  old  granite-coped  wall  which  was  built  in 
the  form  of  a quarter  circle  on  either  side  of  the 
gate  has  been  entirely  demolished.  The  tall  trees 
which  once  shaded  the  roadway  leading  from  the 
entrance  to  the  Bronx  have  long  since  been  felled 
and  carried  off,  to  give  their  last  service  toman. 
In  the  rear  of  the  little  stone  cottage  that  stands 
near  the  college  gate,  and  extending  almost  a 
block  and  a half  along  the  avenue,  was  a beauti- 
ful apple  orchard.  This  however  at  that  time  did 
not  belong  to  the  college.  Many  years  before  it 
passed  into  the  present  hands,  the  owner,  a rich 
miser,  destroyed  the  beautiful  trees,  fancying  that 
the  property  could  be  converted  into  building  lots 
and  thereby  reap  for  him  a richer  harvest  than 
that  borne  by  the  trees.  But  fortunately  his  mer- 
cenary views  were  never  realized  ; for  before  he 
could  divide  the  property,  he  passed  away. 

In  the  rear  of  this  orchard  and  extending  some 
distance  along  the  avenue,  then  around  back  of 
the  Science  Building  and  along  the  stone  wall  run- 
ning on  the  right  of  the  campus  down  to  the 
skating-pond,  were  numberless  cherry  and  other 
fruit  trees,  overshadowed  here  and  there  by  tall 
chestnut  and  hickory  trees.  The  broad  avenue 
which  leads  from  the  college  gate  to  Bronx  Park 
was  in  those  days  no  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet 
wide,  a mere  cattle-path,  shaded  by  the  interlock- 
ing branches  of  the  trees  which  grew  along  the 
side.  From  the  gateway  to  the  Bronx  but  four 
houses  were  to  be  seen, — long,  low  buildings  hav- 
ing tall  stone  or  brick  chimneys  built  up  on  the  out- 
side. The  college  property  extended  along  this 
avenue  down  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Bronx  river, 
and  was  for  the  whole  distance  bounded  by  a stone 
wall  about  three  or  four  feet  high  The  line  of 
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property  extended  again  about  four  hundred 
yards  up  the  river’s  edge  to  the  old  Lorillard  snuff 
mills  and  was  divided  into  two  sections,  called  first 
and  second  college.  Then  from  the  snuff  mills  the 
line  ran  in  a westerly  direction  back  through  the 
woods,  crossing  the  present  Southern  Boulevard 
near  the  railroad  to  Bedford  Park.  This  part  of 
the  property,  together  with  that  lying  near  the 
river,  was  a few  years  ago  sold  to  the  city,  and 
with  the  old  Lorillard  and  Lydig  estates  now  forms 
the  beautiful  Bronx  Park  and  New  York  Botanical 
Gardens. 

And  now,  dear  old  Alma  Mater,  bounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  choicest  productions  of  nature  and 
art — the  Botanical  Gardenson  the  north,  the  Bronx 
and  Zoological  Parks  on  the  east  and  south,  and  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Hudson  on  the  west — may  you 
still  continue  to  guard  that  sacred  standard  of  the 
cross  which  rises  high  above  your  towers,  pro- 
claiming to  all  men  that  while  the  surges  of  human- 
ity continue  to  ebb  and  flow  in  the  great  city 
below,  one  emblem  at  least  stands  firm,  a fitting 
memorial  of  the  true  religion  and  the  true  educa- 
tion which  still  find  a home  within  thy  sacred  pre- 
cincts. 


George  Daly,  1900. 


Mr.  Thomas  E.  Crimmins, 

Class  of  1871, 

Chairman  of  the  Alumni  Dinner  Committee. 
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ON  the  train  to  town — in  my  uniform — I was 
asked  by  a white  haired  veteran  to  what 
organization  1 belonged.  When  I told  him, 
the  “ St.  John’s  College  Cadets,”  he  told  me  the 
following  story  of  one  of  our  Fordham  boys. 

“ Oh  ! I am  so  glad  you  have  military  instruction 
there.  The  other  parts  of  its  course  and  its  train- 
ing prepare  young  men  for  soldiers  of  the  very 
highest  heroism.  I know  many  from  that  College 
whose  services  during  the  war  would  have  made 
them  nobles  in  other  countries.  But  they  have 
not  been  unrewarded.  They  reached  a higher 
grade — that  of  justly^respected  and  trusted  Ameri- 
can citizens.  One  of  your  young  men  I can  never 
forget. 

“ When  as  a youngster  I went  to  the  war,  I got 
into  one  of  the  batteries  of  the  regulars  at  Antietam. 
On  the  evening  of  the  great  battle,  this  Battery 
was  placed  in  a very  important  position,  at  a 
salient  point  of  great  advantage  should  the  battle 
be  continued  the  next  day.  Our  troops  there  were 
Richardson’s  Division.  A little  to  its  left  and 
front  was  a narrow  road  since  called  ‘Dead 
Man’s  Lane,’  where  the  Irish  Brigade  fought  so 
gallantly  and  desperately.  Between  the  lines  was 
an  abandoned  piece  of  artillery  that  both  sides 
were  trying  to  get. 

“ In  the  morning  the  fight  for  the  gun  was  hotly 
resumed.  You  could  not  raise  a hand  above  the 
crest  of  the  little  hill  that  protected  us,  without 
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getting  instantly  two  or  three  whistling  bullets 
uncomfortably  near.  A young  staff  Captain  came 
to  the  battery  with  orders  for  our  Commander. 
He  passed  close  to  me  and  I had  a good  chance  to 
see  him.  He  was  handsome,  manly  looking,  and 
evidently  just  from  the  college.  His  whole  bear- 
ing showed  him  glowing  with  the  principles  that 
develop  the  highest  order  of  man.  He  pushed  to 
the  right  and  lay  down  to  talk  with  one  of  our 
officers,  Lt.  McCrea. 

“In  our  front  and  between  the  lines  was  a wound- 
ed Confederate  soldier.  He  had  been  hit  by  a 
shell  in  the  leg,  and  was  using  two  guns  as  crutches 
and  trying  to  get  into  our  lines  to  avoid  being 
shot.  Every  instant  he  would  stagger  and  fall. 
He  cried  out,  ‘ For  God  sake  come  and  help  me  ! ’ 
Our  Lieutenant  and  the  staff  Captain  rose  up  and 
ran  toward  him.  The  gun  was  just  opposite  and 
the  enemy  thought  they  were  after  it  and 
opened  on  them  all  along  their  line.  Our  hearts 
sank.  There  did  not  seem  one  chance  in  a 
thousand  of  ever  reaching  the  wounded  man 
before  being  killed.  But  they  did  ; made  a 
chair  of  their  hands  ; got  the  poor  fellow’s  arms 
about  their  necks  and  brought  him  safely  in. 
When  the  enemy  realized  what  they  were  doing, 
firing  ceased,  and  I wish  you  could  have  heard 
their  cheer.  But  I am  sure  there  was  a greater 
cheer  in  Heaven  over  it.  Of  course,  we  all  know 
our  resolute  and  beloved  Lieutenant.  Every  one 
called  out  for  the  name  of  the  Captain.  It  was 
James  McMahon.  That  sticks  in  my  poor  old 
brain  and  heart  as  the  most  heroic  action  I 
witnessed  during  the  war,  or  in  my  life. 

“ I heard  that  McMahon  was  afterwards  made  a 
Colonel  of  a New  York  regiment  and  that  the 
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poor  fellow  fell  riddled  with  bullets  upon  the 
enemy’s  warfield  at  Cold  Harbor.  But  I should 
not  say  “ Poor  Fellow.”  He  certainly  carried  a 
brave,  white,  pure  soul  up  to  the  feet  of  God  and 
must  have  been  greeted  with : ‘ Well  done  my 
son.’  ” 


& 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 


MICHAEL  CORBETT,  ’92, 

Captain  Co.  B.,  Fordham  Cadets. 

Dead  ! Our  leader  in  the  mimic  war 

That  raged  o’er  fields  without  our  College  door, 

Are  we  to  look  upon  his  face  no  more  ? 

Whom  youthful  valiants  vied  to  love,  obey, 

Whose  voice  e’er  urged  us  in  a peaceful  fray, 

Must  we  believe  that  he  has  gone  away  ? 

Dead  ? The  chief  who  taught  us  how  to  stand 
Against  a phantom  foe,  proud  in  command, 

Are  we  no  more  to  grasp  the  hero’s  hand  ? 

Dead  ? Whose  very  presence  banished  fear, 

His  Captain’s  duty  known — to  help  to  cheer 
A faithful  troop  that  ever  answered  : “ Here  ! ” 

Not  dead  ! True,  ’twas  a mimic  war  he  led, 

True,  nought  there  was  to  counsel  us  to  dread, 

Yet  we  were  brave  and  bold,  him  at  our  head. 

Not  dead  ! Though  from  the  mimic  war  he  passed 
Into  a battle  that  but  proved  his  last, 

He  brave  remained,  his  sword  he  ever  grasped. 

Not  dead  ! Though  met  he  on  new  fields  a foe 
More  real — he  flinched  not,  countered  blow  for  blow 
And  at  the  close  the  tyrant  laid  he  low. 

Not  dead  ! For  ’gainst  the  world  and  its  allies 
His  Christian  courage  spent  he — hero-wise, 

And  victory  crowned  the  chief— ’tis  thus  he  dies. 


The  Late 

Hon.  Henry  Hobart  Dodge,  ’49,  LL.D. 
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They  tell  me  this  is  death,  O Captain  friend  ! 

They  think  not  of  a soldier’s  happy  end, 

And  will  not  rather  title  it  true  life 
When  thou  hast  proved  a hero  in  the  strife. 

What ! girt  about  with  virtue’s  armor  fast, 

Secure  ! for  God  in  youth’s  untainted  past, 

Humility  thy  sword  and  gentleness  thy  shield. 

Didst  thou  not  fight  and  win  against  the  field  ? 

’Tis  life  in  death  and  life  forevermore, 

’Tis  victory,  true  victory  in  war, 

’Tis  peace,  true  peace — thy  one-time  soldiers  pray 
All  this  is  thine — ’Tis  God  and  God  alway. 

’93- 
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“ ROB  ROY.  ” 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL  DRAMATIC  ENTERTAINMENT. 

There  is  a familiar  phrase  in  general  use 
which  assures  us  that  “ the  boy  is  father  to 
the  man”  which  means,  we  presume,  that 
the  tendencies  of  the  boy  may  be  accepted  as  a 
tolerably  correct  indication  of  what  he  may  be  able 
to  accomplish  in  the  future.  The  writer,  who  does 
not  generally  indulge  in  moralizing,  was  in  a meas- 
ure led  in  that  direction  on  the  occasion  of  a recent 
visit  to  Fordham  College,  when  the  boy  students 
of  St.  John’s  Hall — the  home  of  the  Third  Division 
of  that  Institution — gave  a delightful  and  exceed- 
ingly clever  dramatic  entertainment.  It  set  him  a- 
thinkingthat  when  a number  of  young  lads,  not  one 
of  whom  was  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  could  give 
so  faultless  and  interesting  a representation  of 
that  dry  and  difficult  play  “ Rob  Roy,”  what  may 
be  expected  of  them  in  after  life  when  the  field 
offers  for  turning  to  practical  account  the  talents 
well  cultivated  at  this  grand  old  Institution  ? 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  boys  themselves 
looked  upon  their  success  merely  as  a matter  of 
course  ; for  not  the  slightest  reference  to  the  play 
appears  in  the  June  Monthly  just  to  hand. 

As  the  writer,  however,  is  a friend  of  the  small 
boy,  he  enters  his  protest  against  so  excellent  a 
piece  of  dramatic  effort  being  allowed  to  go  by 
default,  and  places  on  record  his  appreciation  of 
the  combination  of  natural  talent  and  careful  in- 
struction, which  afforded  him  as  well  as  the  other 
visitors  to  old  St.  John’s  on  that  occasion  an  even- 
ing of  unalloyed  pleasure  and  enjoyment. 
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Play-goers  generally  are  familiar  with  the  play  of 
“ Rob  Roy  ” which  from  being  Scotch  is  necessari- 
ly full  of  Scotch  dialect.  The  pla_y  itself  under- 
went some  careful  re-arrangement  by  which  much 
of  the  incident  which  makes  up  the  story  was  ju- 
diciously condensed  so  as  to  be  stated  circumstan- 
tially by  one  of  the  characters,  Mr.  Owen , in  the 
first  scene,  which  gave  the  key  to  the  whole  situa- 
tion. The  main  characters  were  Rob  Roy , Master 
Gerald  Beaumont;  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie , Master 
Burton  Doyle  ; Francis  Osbaldistone,  Master  Paul 
Gleises ; Rashleigh  Osbaldistone , Master  Cecil 
Fitch  ; Mr.  Owen , Master  Joseph  Coogan  ; Dougal, 
Master  Henry  Dallmeyr ; Hamish  MacGregor , 
Master  George  Hoyt;  Captain  Thornton,  Master 
William  Fallon.  These  were  what  may  be  called 
the  chief  actors  in  the  drama,  but  there  were  many 
others  who,  though  of  less  importance,  were  neces- 
sary and  contributed  their  quota  to  the  general 
success  attained.  These  were  Major  Galbraith, 
Master  George  McNally  ; MacStnart,  Master  Fay- 
ette Rowley  ; Stanchells,  Master  Edward  Devlin  ; 
Morris,  Master  Harold  Dady  ; Mac  Alpine,  Master 
Hubert  McNally  ; Robert  MacGregor,  Master 
Henry  ITewes  ; Andrew  Fairservice,  Master  Charles 
Hoyt ; Allan,  Master  Alfred  Mackay  ; Alaster, 
Master  Vincent  O’Reilly;  Sergeant,  Stephen  Mc- 
Tague  and  Matthew , Master  Albert  Hoffman.  In 
giving  the  names  of  the  boys  who  sustained  both 
the  major  and  minor  characters  it  is  only  as  a 
matter  of  fairness,  because  each  boy  seemed  im- 
bued with  a desire  to  make  the  most  of  his  part 
and  consequently  there  was  not  a “ stick”  in  the 
entire  Cast. 

The  scene  opened  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Glasgow,, 
where  Mr.  Owen,  the  confidential  clerk  of  the 
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house  of  Osbaldistone  and  Tresham,  is  a prisoner. 
There  we  are  first  introduced  to  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie; 
Francis  Osbaldistone , the  literary  young  man  who 
disdained  life  in  the  Counting-house  of  his  father’s 
firm  ; Rashleigh  Osbaldistone , his  cousin,  the  arch- 
plotter who  caused  the  ruin  of  the  firm  above 
mentioned  ; Dougal — the  “ Dougal  Creetur  ” — and 
Rob  Roy  MacGregor. 

In  the  story  narrated  by  Mr.  Owen  the  motive 
of  the  play  is  revealed.  There  are  certain  papers 
which  had  been  stolen  by  Rashleigh  from  the  firm, 
which  precipitated  the  failure,  and  which  were  in 
the  keeping  of  Rob  Roy , who  promised  to  deliver 
them  to  Francis  Osbaldistone  and  Bailie  Nicol 
Jarvie.  It  was  to  obtain  these  papers  that  the  Bailie 
and  Francis  undertook  the  dangerous  journey  in 
the  course  of  which  the  adventures  are  supposed 
to  have  occurred,  making  a most  interesting  plot, 
in  the  development  of  which  the  boys  made  a 
splendid  hit. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  at  any  length  these 
weird  events  as  they  are  known  to  most  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  Monthly  from  the  fact  that  “ Rob  Roy  ’ 
is  a play  which  figures  in  most  college  dramatic  an- 
nals at  sometime.  The  scene  in  the  Tolbooth  was 
acted  with  all  the  vim  and  dash  of  “ actors  ” of  a lar- 
ger growth.  In  fact  the  best  feature  of  the  entire 
performance  was  the  fidelity  with  which  each  of 
the  boy  impersonators  kept  to  his  ideal  of  the  part 
represented.  There  was  a consistency  through- 
out in  the  presentation  of  each  character  which 
went  a great  ways  towards  making  it  a smooth 
and  even  performance. 

The  Scotch  dialect  of  Master  Doyle  as  the  Bailie 
was  inimitable.  We  got  the  first  taste  of  it  in  the 
Tolbooth,  and  throughout  the  entire  play  the  most 
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critical  ear  could  not  detect  the  slightest  change. 
It  was  the  same  Bailie  with  the  accent  of  the 
“ Sant  Market  ” through  to  the  end.  In  this 
scene  Rob  Roy  makes  his  first  appearance,  and  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  admiring  the  coolness  and 
self  possession  in  a trying  situation  of  Master 
Beaumont. 

The  Francis  Osbaldistone  of  Master  Gleises  was 
also  admirable  in  view  of  the  doubt  as  to  why 
he  was  in  the  Tolbooth,  and  his  meeting  with 
his  cousin  Rashleigh  and  the  quarrel  which  result- 
ed were  the  results  of  excellent  training  and  an  in- 
telligent conception  of  what  was  expected  of  him. 

The  Dougal  of  Master  Dallmeyr,  with  his  well 
simulated  lack  of  understanding,  was  a great 
triumph  and  fully  up  to  the  mark.  The  Rashleigh 
of  Master  Fitch  was  more  or  less  marred  by  what 
appeared  to  be  some  vocal  trouble,  but  his  presen- 
tation of  the  character  apart  from  the  voice  trouble 
was  very  acceptable. 

In  the  scene  at  the  MacAlpine  Change  House  in 
the  Clachan  of  Aberfoil,  Masters  McNally  and 
Rowley,  as  Major  Galbraith  and  MacStuart,  acquit 
ted  themselves  most  satisfactorily  and  later  on 
Master  Fallon  as  Captain  Thornton  deserved  his 
share  of  the  plaudits  bestowed. 

The  scene  in  the  Pass  of  Lochard  deserves  spe- 
cial mention.  The  challenge  of  the  Bailie  and 
Francis  by  Master  George  Hoyt  as  Hamish 
MacGregor  was  a very  fine  piece  of  acting,  and 
the  subsequent  fight  with  the  British  soldiers  was 
well  managed ; for  when  the  smoke  of  battle  cleared 
away  the  boy  Highlanders  were  grouped  in  the 
most  natural  positions  possible  in  possession  of  the 
field. 

The  scene  in  Rob  Roy' s retreat  in  the  mountains 
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was  touchingly  enacted.  The  matter-of-fact 
Bailie , the  sympathizing  Francis , and  Rob  Roy,  the 
outlaw,  struggling  between  his  love  for  his  sons  on 
the  one  hand  and  for  his  native  heath  on  the  other 
— the  latter  triumphing — were  well  portrayed,  and 
the  final  catastrophe  ending  with  the  death  of 
Rashleigh  was  worthy  of  what  preceded  it.  It 
was,  taken  as  a whole,  a performance  deserving  of 
the  highest  commendation,  free  from  the  slightest 
taint  of  failure,  and  a credit  to  every  one  of  the 
boys  who  participated  in  it. 

The  most  amusing  feature  of  the  evening’s  enter, 
tainment  was  the  “ Dance!of  the  Goblins  ” between 
the  first  and  second  acts,  the  appearance  of  the 
young  participants  being  grotesque  and  funny  to 
the  last  degree.  They  were  all  in  white,  with 
bodies  of  a most  extraordinary  rotundity,  and 
almost  every  one  of  the  domestic  class  of  animal 
represented  in  their  faces.  Their  dance  movements 
were  comical  and  clever  in  the  extreme,  and  when 
at  the  sound  of  a pistol-shot  they  disappeared, 
the  innovation  was  unanimously  voted  a success. 

Another  very  clever  and  well  executed  “ speci- 
alty ” introduced,  was  the  dancing  of  the  “ High- 
land Fling  ” in  costume  by  Masters  Gleises  and 
Rowley,  between  the  second  and  third  acts.  So 
well  was  this  graceful  dance  gone  through  that  the 
audience  was  amply  justified  in  going  wild  as  it 
did  in  its  applause.  I could  imagine  nothing  more 
pleasing  than  to  see  these  two  boys  going  through 
a performance,  the  most  graceful  thing  that  in 
mv  recollection  was  ever  put  on  the  College  Stage. 
Every  movement  of  one  boy  was  duplicated  by 
the  other  at  the  same  moment,  showing  careful 
training  in  the  various  measures  of  this  graceful 
dance.  As  might  be  expected  they  received  a 
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hearty  encore,  and  would  have  been  again  called 
out  by  the  plaudits  of  the  audience  if  the  Musical 
Director  had  not  come  to  their  relief.  If  the  music 
had  continued,  the  dance  would  have  resembled 
Tennyson’s  “Brook;”  it  would,  metaphorically 
speaking,  have  “ gone  on  forever.” 

A vocal  effort  by  Master  Vincent  O’Reilly  as 
incidental  to  the  second  act  was  quite  a success; 
as  also  between  the  second  and  third  act  by 
Master  William  J.  Fallon,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  Brtish  uniform  as  Captain  Thornton,  openly 
avowed  his  willingness  to  make  any  possible 
sacrifice  for  that  Scotch  lassie  so  universally 
celebrated  in  song  as  “ Annie  Laurie.”  Both  the 
young  artists  were  deservedly  applauded. 

I trust,  Messrs.  Editors,  that  this  tribute  to  well 
deserved  merit  from  one  who  has  for  many  years 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  dramatic  enter- 
tainments at  Fordham,  will  find  a place  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Monthly.  The  “small  boy” 
as  a rule  is  considered  a nuisance  in  most  instan- 
ces by  that  large  class  which  forgets  that  they  had 
ever  been  boys  themselves,  but  even  these — the 
cranks — could  not  but  have  admitted  that  there 
are  large  possibilities  for  good  in  the  “embryo 
man  ” of  the  future,  had  they  been  present 
at  the  entertainment  given  by  the  boys  of  St- 
John’s  Flail,  Fordham  College,  on  May  29th, 
at  which  I am  happy  to  say  I was  a delighted 
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COMMENCEMENT  DAY. 

Programme 

OVERTURE  “Chevalier”  Hermann. 

Discourses  : Three  False  Teachers. 
NAPOLEON  I.,  National  Greatness,  Philip  B.  Reilly. 

Selection  “ Operatic  Reminiscences  ” Laurendeau. 
KIPLING,  Literature,  Thomas  J.  Coady. 

Collocation  “Popular”  Witmark. 

ROUSSEAU,  Educational  Methods,  John  A.  Dillon. 

Scenes  “Traviata”  Verdi. 

VALEDICTORY,  Ambrose  P.  Dunnigan. 

MELODIES  “ Americana  ” Bendix. 

Conferring  of  Degrees 

SERENADE  “Adieu”  Graner. 

Address  to  tbe  Graduates, 

Hon.  John  W.  Corcoran,  LL.  D. 

BOLERO  ' “Andalusia”  Abbiate. 

Award  of  llledals 


MARCH 


Hands  Across  the  Sea  : 


Sousa. 


Hon.  Martin  H.  Glynn,  '94,  A.  M.j  M.  C. 
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The  Fifty-fifth  Annual  Commencement  of  St. 
John’s  College  has  now  passed  into  history,  leav- 
ing only  pleasant  recollections  in  the  minds  of 
all  those  who  witnessed  it.  In  the  opinion  of  all, 
the  event  was  a success  from  every  point  of  view. 

At  the  morning  Mass,  in  accordance  with  the 
time  honored  custom,  the  students  sang  the  Mag- 
nificat with  the  immemorial  ring,  and  thus  secured 
the  success  of  one  important  factor  of  the  great 
day — the  weather.  Our  expectations  in  this  re- 
spect were  not  disappointed,  for  the  day  remained 
clear  and  pleasant  throughout. 

All  the  morning  great  excitement  prevailed. 
Trunks  were  being  packed,  furniture  moved,  and 
valises  hustled  about.  In  the  gymnasium,  boxes 
and  parcels  of  all  descriptions  were  piled  together 
in  the  utmost  confusion.  Expressmen  were  bust- 
ling about,  boys  running  in  all  directions,  and 
everything  presented  the  appearance  of  “ moving 
day.”  Towards  noon,  however,  the  confusion 
gradually  subsided  and  when,  after  dinner,  the 
visitors  began  to  arrive,  all  was  quiet. 

The  commencement  exercises  were  held  in 
front  of  the  church.  Just  before  the  portal  a 
platform  had  been  erected,  surmounted  by  an 
awning  and  tastily  decorated  with  streamers  of 
maroon.  In  front  of  this  and  between  the  lines  of 
trees  which  border  the  walk  seats  had  been  placed 
for  the  audience.  Above  these  also  a good-sized 
awning  had  been  placed  to  protect  them  from  the 
sun.  The  rows  of  trees  and  verdant  lawn  gave 
the  place  a rustic  appearance  which  added  much 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  spectators.  A more  beau- 
tiful spot  for  Commencement  would  be  hard  to 
find. 

Promptly  at  3 P.  M.,  Right  Rev.  Monsignor 
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Mooney,  V.  G.,  ascended  the  stage,  accompa- 
nied by  Rev.  Father  Rector.  There  were  also 
present  on  the  stage,  Very  Rev.  J.  S.  M.  Lynch, 
the  Rev.  Members  of  the  Faculty,  Rev.  Thomas 
A.  Hendrick,  Rev.  James  Dougherty,  Rev.  Isidore 
Meister,  Rev.  Daniel  H.  O’Dwyer,  Rev.  Michael 
J.  McEvoy,  Rev.  Father  Burke,  Rev.  Jas.  Conway, 
S.  J.,  Dr.  De  Costa,  Hon.  John  W.  Corcoran, 
LL.  D.,  Hon.  Martin  H.  Glynn,  Colonel  Core, 
Mr.  John  Mullalv,  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Connery,  Mr. 
Thomas  Meehan,  Mr.  Charles  VV.  Sinnott,  Mr. 
Lawrence  P.  Monahan,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Sterling, 
and  the  members  of  the  graduating  class. 

The  commencement  speeches,  which  will  be 
found  on  another  page  of  the  Monthly,  were 
delivered  in  a manner  which  reflected  credit  on 
the  speakers  and  elicited  generous  applause  from 
the  audience. 

The  speeches  being  finished,  the  following  de- 
grees were  conferred  : Doctor  of  Laws — conferred 
upon  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Hendrick  and  Mr.  John 
Mullaly  ; Master  of  Arts — conferred  upon  Mr. 
Charles  VV.  Sinnott,  ’96,  Mr.  Lawrence  P.  Mona- 
han, '97,  and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Sterling,  ’99  ; Bachelor 
of  Arts — conferred  upon  Messrs.  Thomas  J.  Coady, 
George  A.  Daly,  John  A.  Dillon,  Henry  P.  Dow- 
nes, Ambrose  P.  Dunnigan,  James  Kilroe,  Michael 
J.  Larkin,  Stephen  St.  J.  McPartland,  Francis  P. 
Murphy,  Philip  B.  Reilly,  John  J.  Toohey,  and 
James  A.  Treacy  ; Bachelor  of  Science — conferred 
upon  Messrs.  John  S.  Flannigan  and  Martin  P. 
Walsh. 

After  the  conferring  of  the  degrees  Hon.  John  W. 
Corcoran,  LL.  D.,  of  Massachusetts  was  intro- 
duced by  Rev.  Father  Rector  and  addressed  the 
graduates.  Judge  Corcoran  chose  as  his  subject 
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some  reflections  suggested  by  his  own  experience. 
His  remarks  were  of  a practical  nature  and  were 
of  weight  as  coming  from  a man  who  himself  has 
had  much  experience  of  the  world  at  large.  He 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  making  a good  choice 
in  the  matter  of  one’s  state  of  life,  since  upon 
this  one’s  future  success  in  great  measure  depends. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  success  in  life,  but  every 
man  has  it  in  his  power  to  succeed  provided  he  has 
the  three  requisites  of  intelligence,  industry  and 
integrity. 

Judge  Corcoran  enlivened  his  discourse  by 
several  amusing  anecdotes  and  some  local  refer- 
ences which  a Fordham  audience  could  appreciate. 
He  was  listened  to  with  attention  throughout  and 
several  times  interrupted  by  applause. 

After  Judge  Corcoran’s  address,  Rev.  Father 
O’Dwyer,  President  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
came  forward  and  in  a few  well  chosen  and  elo- 
quently delivered  words  formally  presented  to  Rev. 
Father  Rector,  as  the  representative  of  the  Col- 
lege, the  Jouin  Memorial  Fund,  amounting  to  one 
thousand  dollars.  Rev.  Father  O’Dwyer  paid  a 
well  deserved  tribute  to  the  men  who  so  generous- 
ly responded  to  the  call  of  the  Committee  and  in 
mentioning  the  names  of  the  ten  gentlemen  who 
were  foremost  in  the  movement  took  occasion  to 
say  that  those  names,  representing  as  they  did  men 
prominent  in  almost  every  profession  of  life,  were 
in  themselves  a fitting  answer  to  the  aspersions 
lately  cast  by  a certain  high  dignitary  upon  the 
Jesuit  system  of  education. 

Rev.  Father  Rector  replied  in  the  name  of  the 
Faculty,  thanking  the  generous  donors  for  their 
gift.  He  dwelt  on  the  virtuous  qualities  of  good 
Father  Jouin,  whom  he  had  known  so  intimately 
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for  many  years,  and  spoke  of  the  wide  reputation 
his  works  enjoyed,  citing  as  an  example  a pro- 
fessor in  South  America  who  had  written  lately 
asking  to  have  Father  Jouin’s  “ Moral  Philosophy  ” 
translated  into  Spanish. 

The  awarding  of  Medals  followed.  The  Jouin 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Henry  P.  Downes  ; the 
Hughes  Medal,  to  Michael  J.  Larkin;  the  purse 
of  $50.00  in  gold,  for  the  best  essay  on  Abraham 
Lincoln,  was  awarded  to  James  A.  Treacy.  The 
gold  medal  for  Oratory  and  Composition  was 
awarded  to  John  A.  Dillon  ; the  silver  medal  for 
Elocution  to  John  B.  Cavinato. 

After  the  awarding  of  medals,  Right  Rev.  Mon- 
signor Mooney  spoke  a few  words.  He  congratu- 
lated the  young  men  on  their  speeches,  which 
showed,  he  said,  that  the  spirit  of  study  had  not 
degenerated  at  St.  John’s.  Monsignor  Mooney 
then  alluded  to  the  charges  which  a certain  high 
official  had  uttered  against  the  system  of  teaching 
followed  out  here  and  said  that  the  best  test  of 
a system  of  education  was  to  be  found  in  the  men 
it  produced.  Of  such  a trial  St.  John’s  had  no  need 
to  be  afraid. 

After  the  exercises  the  alumni  assembled  in 
Armory  Hall  for  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year.  After  some  discussion  the  votes 
were  taken,  with  the  result  that  the  same  gentle- 
men were  chosen  to  fill  the  various  offices.  This 
finished,  all  adjourned  to  the  boys’  refectory  where 
luncheon  was  served,  after  which  the  “ old  boys  ” 
gradually  dispersed  amid  cheers  and  good  wishes 
for  “ Alma  Mater.” 


Hon.  John  W.  Corcoran,  LL.D., 
Class  of  1874. 
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HON.  John  W.  Corcoran,  LL.  D.,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  addressing  the  graduates, 
spoke  in  part  as  follows  : — 

Right  Reverend  Monsignor , Reverend  President,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  and  last — but  by  ?io  means  least— you,  Gentlemen 
of  the  Graduating  Class  : 

I recall  vividly  a sunny  afternoon  twenty-eight 
years  ago  when  another  class  went  forth  from 
these  walls  with  the  commission  of  Alma  Mater  in 
their  hands  and  her  benediction  upon  their  heads. 
The  skies  smiled  as  brightly  then  as  they  do  to- 
day, nature  gave  them  the  encouragement  of  her 
smile,  and  their  friends  added  the  commendation 
of  their  plaudits.  The  recollection  suggested  the 
inquiry — what  message  would  that  class  bid  me 
bring  to  you  after  its  worldly  experience  of  a 
quarter  of  a century  ? If  it  could  speak,  I fancy 
the  command  would  be — bring  the  word  of  advice 
and  encouragement  that  contact  with  men  and 
touch  with  things  would  suggest ; in  a word,  give 
them  the  benefit  of  your  observation  of  the  world. 

1 fancy  too  that  I would  be  bidden  to  tell  you 
something  of  that  future  upon  which  you  enter  so 
well  equipped  for  its  duties  and  responsibilities. 
If  it  were  possible,  I would  not  raise  the  concealing 
curtain  a single  inch.  I would  not  foretell  either 
its  rewards,  its  trials,  or  its  disappointments.  A, 
Providence,  wiser  than  the  ken  of  the  philosopher 
has  ordained  that  we  must  look  no  farther  than 
the  present,  and  that  whatever  time  has  in  store 
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for  us — for  weal  or  for  woe — shall  not  be  disclosed 
till  the  happening. 

The  lesson  which  this  condition  teaches  is  that 
we  must  act  and  live  in  the  present,  and  face  its 
duties  as  they  offer  themselves.  Life,  you  will 
find,  is  but  a series  of  recurring  duties.  It  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  every  graduate  has  an  am- 
bition which  he  will  seek  to  fulfil  through  the  med- 
ium of  one  of  the  learned  professions,  unless,  per- 
chance, he  feels  the  irresistible  call  of  that  vocation 
higher  than  any  profession,  in  which  he  must  de- 
dicate himself  to  men  and  consecrate  himself  to 
God,  working  out  the  eternal  salvation  of  souls. 
If  nevertheless  he  would  take  up  one  of  the  pro- 
fessions for  his  life  work,  it  will  be  his  first  duty 
to  inquire  as  to  his  qualifications  for  his  work  and 
his  willingness  to  face  its  trials  and  tribulations. 

No  more  serious  task  will  ever  come  to  you 
than  making  a choice  that  will  enable  you  to  put 
to  the  best  and  highest  uses  in  life  the  talents  you 
possess.  Friends  may  advise,  teachers  may  sug- 
gest, the  wise  may  counsel,  but,  after  all,  you  must 
know  yourselves  better  than  any  other  man  can 
know  you,  and  in  the  end  you  must  follow  the 
promptings  of  your  own  heads  and  hearts.  If  by 
any  misfortune  you  should  make  the  wrong  selec- 
tion, you  would  burden  your  lives  with  regrets  and 
impair  your  best  efforts  for  want  of  enthusiasm. 
Do  not,  therefore,  go  hence  in  the  expectation 
that  you  are  different  from  others,  or  that  you 
will  succeed  by  some  chance  where  others  have 
failed.  Success  does  not  come  to  men  by  chance  ; 
indeed,  the  affairs  of  this  world  are  not  controlled 
by  any  such  vague  and  impotent  power  as  chance 
or  accident.  To  hold  such  a doctrine  would  be  to 
assert  that  Providence  does  not  direct  the  affairs 
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of  men.  Everything  that  is,  comes  from  the 
great  Fountain-Head  of  Cause  as  naturally  as  the 
streams  flow  from  the  hillsides  of  the  Hudson, 
gathering  in  volume,  till  they  make  the  mighty 
river  that  flows  to  the  sea. 

It  will  be  necessary,  then,  not  only  to  know  your- 
selves, not  only  to  understand  your  capacities,  but 
to  appreciate  that,  whatever  they  are,  their  use- 
fulness must  depend  upon  the  manner  of  their 
employment.  To  make  the  highest  use  of  them 
you  must  understand  their  relation  to  affairs  and 
possibilities.  Man  in  business  or  other  life  is  not 
an  isolated  atom  ; he  must  find  his  place  where  his 
presence  can  make  a harmonious  whole,  and  where 
his  relations  with  others  will  give  him  at  least  the 
possibility  of  success.  This  is  only  another  way 
of  stating  what  I have  already  said — that  success 
is  not  the  child  of  accident.  For  illustration.  The 
great  city  within  whose  gates  we  are  would  never 
have  became  the  metropolis  of  the  Western  World 
had  it  not  been  for  its  relation  with  the  mighty 
ocean  at  its  feet,  whose  bosom  heaves  with  the 
commerce  of  two  continents.  Buffalo  would  not 
be  the  Buffalo  that  it  is  if  it  were  not  for  its  situa- 
tion on  the  great  lake,  one  of  that  chain  of  lakes 
whose  waters  are  the  willing  freighters  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Great  West. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  remarked  that  the  illus- 
trations I have  used  are  built  upon  physical  con- 
ditions rather  than  upon  individual  circumstance. 
I can  readily  supply  one  of  the  latter  kind,  and 
one  that  will  perhaps  more  pertinently  point  the 
moral  I have  in  mind.  The  present  Governor  of 
New  York  for  many  years  has  occupied  public 
positions  of  indifferent  importance.  Apparently 
his  ambition  was  to  grow  great  in  political  position 
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He  sought  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  It  was  one  that  had  not  often  appealed  to 
men  of  large  ambition  or  marked  capacity  ; its  duties 
consisted  largely  in  making  contracts  and  purchas- 
ing supplies  ; incidentally  perhaps  in  taking  care  of 
the  pets  and  favorites  of  the  administration.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  power  or  pettiness 
of  the  place,  he  was  intelligent  enough  to  appre- 
ciate the  power  that  was  given  to  it  by  the  pro- 
spective difficulties  with  Spain,  and  appreciative 
enough  to  seize  the  opportunities  that  came  his 
way.  Having  done  all  the  work  in  it  that  would 
earn  reputation,  he  sought  new  fields  in  which  to 
win  renown,  and  became  a dashing  cavalry  officer. 
In  a word,  he  improved  his  opportunities  as  a 
sailor,  and  seized  every  possibility  that  would 
make  him  a soldier.  He  understood  the  relations 
of  his  high  position  with  the  possibilities  of  public 
advancement.  He  had  the  head  to  conceive,  the 
daring  to  execute,  and  has  won  the  laurels  of 
success.  This  illustrates  what  I mean  by  studying 
conditions,  understanding  circumstances,  and  seiz- 
ing opportunities. 

There  are  some  means  employed  to  gain  the 
goals  which  men  seek  in  their  callings  that  are 
neither  commendable  nor  useful.  I need  not  name 
in  your  presence  those  that  are  palpably  abhorrent 
to  morals  or  good  conscience,  and  on  those  matters 
I need  not  admonish  the  students  whose  minds  have 
been  enlightened,  and  whose  hearts  have  been  in- 
spired, in  this  institution.  I desire,  however,  to 
call  attention  to  one  means  that  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed, stupidly  and  ineffectually,  to  accomplish 
the  individual  end.  In  the  rivalries  of  life  and  in 
its  heated  competitions,  no  man  has  ever  succeed- 
ed in  raising  himself  up  by  pulling  another 
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down.  Destruction  is  the  lowest  and  meanest 
order  of  genius.  The  long-eared  beast  of  the 
field,  the  most  inferior  of  his  species,  is  able  to 
destroy  the  shelter  that  protects  him ; but  neither 
he  nor  all  his  kind  is  able  to  construct  another  in 
its  stead.  Intelligence,  industry,  and  integrity — 
a splendid  trinity  of  the  highest  attributes — will 
ensure  success  where  envy,  intrigue,  and  jealousy 
— a trio  of  the  basest  qualities — can  work  nothing 
but  mischief.  The  man  of  generous  instincts  will 
find  the  widest  scope  and  the  most  inviting  pros- 
pects for  his  efforts  where  the  good  that  he  accom- 
plishes will  give  him  the  rewards  that  gold  cannot 
buy  and  the  applause  of  good  men  whose  plaudits 
cannot  be  purchased.  The  lofty  quality  which 
words  so  feebly  describe,  called  character,  but 
whose  splendid  influence  all  prize  and  appreciate, 
is  born  of  noble  efforts  and  honorable  achievement. 
Like  the  sunshine,  it  enlightens  the  path  of  its 
possessor,  and  by  its  example  it  inspires  and  exalts 
all  who  come  within  its  benign  influence.  It  mat- 
ters not  what  success  is  attained  in  the  worldly 
life  most  of  us  live  : at  best  it  is  uncertain  and 
entails  the  daily  task  of  retaining  its  possession. 
New  duties  bring  new  responsibilities  and  every 
achievement  involves  new  efforts  and  additional 
labors. 

I know  that  within  these  walls  and  under  their 
healthy  teaching  you  have  been  taught  not  to 
covet  your  neighbor’s  goods.  I likewise  know 
you  have  been  instructed  fully  as  to  the  prohibi- 
tion, “ Do  not  steal.”  I can  conceive  of  no  meaner 
or  lower  species  of  “ coveting  ” or  “ stealing  ” than 
trying  to  take  from  a man  that  which  he  has  hon- 
estly earned  after  a manly  struggle — whether  it 
be  position,  possession,  or  opportunity.  What  he 
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has  in  these  respects  is  his  of  right,  and  I would  re- 
gard the  man  who  would  strip  him  of  these  honest 
belongings  as  one  not  only  mean  enough  to  break 
the  commandments  to  which  I have  referred,  but 
one  capable  of  committing  assault,  outrage,  and 
larceny  on  all  the  rest,  if  by  so  doing  his  selfish 
ends  could  be  served. 

I admonish  you  therefore,  if  you  would  have  the 
respect  of  good  men,  if  you  desire  the  confidence 
of  the  generous,  not  to  undertake  to  succeed  at  the 
expense  of  others,  but  to  travel  the  onward  and  the 
upward  path  by  your  own  efforts,  constructing  as 
you  go,  and  not  leaving  the  trail  of  the  destroyed 
behind. 

The  college  man  should  bring  peculiar  qualities 
into  the  social  and  business  life  that  he  leads.  His 
training,  his  learning,  and  his  accomplishments 
should  fit  him  for  any  society  he  seeks  His  high  in- 
telligence and  his  worthy  ambitions  should  be  “ his 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend”. 

I have  already  adverted  to  the  predisposition 
of  the  college  man  to  seek  the  learned  professions 
as  the  means  of  earning  a livelihood.  I have  no 
disposition  to  interfere  with  the  gratification  of 
any  ambition  that  he  may  cherish.  I would  sug 
ge st,  however,  in  these  days  of  expanding  com- 
merce and  profitable  manufacture,  if  it  were  not- 
worth  while  for  him  to  consider  the  wisdom  of 
looking  to  the  store  and  to  the  factory  for  a share 
in  those  large  enterprises  and  in  those  great  indus- 
tries that  have  been  so  important  a factor  in 
making  the  fortunes  and  accumulating  the  wealth 
of  this  generation.  I can  assure  you,  with  some  ob- 
servation and  considerable  experience,  that  there 
are  no  Eldoradocs  in  the  legitimate  practice  of  the 
learned  professions.  Money  is<not  made  to-day 
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by  the  unaided  hand  of  the  individual.  The 
rotund  million  is  the  offspring  of  intelligent  organ- 
ization through  which  the  toil  and  industry  of  the 
many  are  made  to  pay  daily  tribute  to  the  mini- 
mized few.  I am  not  urging  that  you  give  up  all 
things  for  wealth,  however  desirable  it  may  be  ; I 
merely  suggest  some  of  the  more  palpable  means 
of  its  acquisition.  It  is  no  more  discreditable  to 
be  wealthy  than  to  be  poor;  it  is,  however,  much 
more  convenient.  But  in  any  calling,  whether  it 
be  professional,  commercial  or  industrial,  the  re- 
wards that  are  to  be  reached  must  be  born  of 
your  own  efforts.  To  use  a baseball  illustration 
— you  must  make  all  your  runs  off  your  own  bat. 

Before  closing  I desire  to  say  a word  of  en- 
couragement and  inspiration, — a word  born  of  the 
unbounded  possibilities  that  lie  before  you.  Your 
lot  is  cast  in  a country  where  every  man  is  entitled 
to  equality  of  right,  privilege,  and  opportunity— a 
country  upon  which  nature  has  showered  her  gifts 
with  prodigal  hand, — rich  in  soil,  genial  in  climate, 
with  a variety  of  industry  without  parallel  in  the 
world.  No  place  or  power,  no  matter  how  exal- 
ted, is  closed  to  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  born 
upon  its  soil.  Every  school-boy  is  encouraged 
with  a prospect  of  the  presidency ; the  devoted 
father  toils  with  a stronger  arm  and  sacrifices 
with  a more  willing  hand  because  of  this  possibili- 
ty ; the  loving  mother  carrying  her  child  in  her 
arms  experiences  a quicker  pulsation  as  she  looks 
in  the  face  of  her  babe  and  fancies  she  sees  a future 
president. 

To  the  possibilities  and  opportunities  illustrated 
by  these  suggestions  and  your  country’s  history 
you  are  invited.  They  are  worthy  of  your  highest 
thought,  your  noblest  ambition  and  loftiest  effort 
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My  earnest  wish  is  that  you  approach  them  with 
courage  and  confidence  and  that  you  may  be  at- 
tended with  every  success  you  deserve,  that  you 
may  attain  every  ambition  for  which  you  manfully 
struggle. 


The  Joujn  Memorial  Medal. 
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IN  the  Educational  Review  of  June,  igoo,  Andrew 
S.  Draper  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Cham- 
paign, 111.,  discourses  effervescently,  as  might 
be  expected  from  one  with  such  a habitat,  on  “ the 
ethics  of  getting  teachers  and  of  getting  positions.’' 
The  title  of  the  article  is  unconventional  as  are  the 
style  and  ethics  of  the  writer.  In  fact  the  entire 
contribution  is  exhilarating  and  has  the  freshness 
of  the  wind-swept  champaigns  of  Illinois.  The 
writer  assures  us  that  “ if  all  interested  could 
mentally  grasp  all  that  is  going  on  in  this  line,  viz., 
of  getting  teachers  and  getting  positions,  there 
would  be  a heap  of  enlightenment  and  entertain 
ment,  if  not  of  inspiration,  for  a multitude  of 
people.”  He  had  been  castigating  teachers’  agen- 
cies and  their  methods,  but  avowedly  business  en- 
terprises such  as  they,  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
anything  but  trade  ethics.  He  reserves  his  “ heap 
of  enlightenment  ” for  other  educational  agents  not 
generally  known.  In  spite  of  his  assurance  to  the 
contrary,  we  trust  that  even  if  “ all  interested  can 
mentally  grasp  what  is  going  on  in  this  line,”  some 
at  least  will  fail  to  be  “ entertained  ” by  what  is 
said,  and  at  all  events  will  not  be  inspired  to 
adopt  the  methods  which  the  professor  divulges 
to  the  uninitiated  multitude. 

He  informs  us  that  “ as  the  nations  are  looking, 
and  some  of  them  fighting,  for  commerce,  so  the 
universities  are  looking,  and  some  of  them  fighting, 
for  students.  Large  attendance  is  necessary  to 
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give  them  the  lead  ” “ Now  agents  on  the  ground 

are  serviceable  and  perhaps  necessary  to  getting 
students.  But  there  are  no  university  agents  so 
effective  as  graduates  placed  in  other  universities, 
and  in  the  colleges  and  high  schools.  Universities 
understand  this  and  their  Faculties  work  indus- 
triously to  place  these  agents.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  one’s  standing  in  a university  Faculty 
is  helped  by  his  success  in  placing  his  graduates 
as  teachers.” 

There  is  a“  heap  of  enlightenment”  in  all  this, 
and  the  deliberate  and  expected  treachery  of  such 
a proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  guides  of  youth  quite  takes  one’s  breath 
away.  Apparently  they  see  no  wrong  in  it  and 
Mr.  Draper  feels  hurt  by  it  only  as  a business  man 
would  be  when  a rival  had  beaten  him  in  a com- 
mercial transaction.  He  would  do  the  same  him- 
self ; though  apparently  he  has  a scruple,  for  he 
hastens  to  say:  “there  is  nothing  reprehensible 
about  this.”  Clearly  the  instinct  of  honesty  is  be- 
ing overslaughed  by  the  excitement  of  business 
competition.  He  thinks  that  “on  the  contrary, 
it  shows  the  foresight  and  energy  and  alertness  of 
the  times.”  It  certainly  does  show  all  that  as  well 
as  an  unblushing  effrontery  in  the  abuse  of  hospi- 
tality. But  what  does  trouble  him  is  that  “ under 
pressure  and  for  lack  of  systematic  policy,  be- 
cause of  professional  or  presidential  rather  than 
institutional  action  on  the  premises,  and  partic- 
ularly because  there  has  been  no  inter-institutional 
discussion  of  the  principles — he  means  ‘ methods  ’ 
— which  should  control,  there  have  been  much  con- 
fusion, many  misfits  and  innumerable  complaints.” 

In  other  words,  the  great  institutions  have  not 
yet  had  an  inter-institutional  conference  about 
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the  proper  way  to  divide  the  spoils.  The  meth- 
ods of  the  lower  order  of  politicians  are  to  be 
introduced  in  order  to  keep  the  peace  between 
the  principal  conspirators. 

His  grievance  is  chiefly  against  Harvard,  which, 
he  says,  had  the  advantage  of  being  first  in  the 
field.  “Harvard  University,”  he  assures  us,  “ is 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  initiated  a genuine 
effort  to  systematize  her  work  in  this  connection. 
Her  great  place  in  American  education  subjects 
her  to  many  calls  for  information  concerning  teach- 
ers wanted  in  other  institutions  ; she  has  the  advan- 
tage of  position  gained  by  a broad  policy  followed 
for  a long  time  and  followed  vigorously,  and  no 
one  would  ever  suspect  that  the  administration  of 
Harvard  would  not  know,  or  would  be  slow  in 
doing,  what  she  knows  would  be  to  her  advantage.” 
“ But  it  would  not  be  surprising,”  says  this  West- 
ern hunter  of  students,  and  herein  lies  his  woe,  “ if 
a Faculty  committee  should  not  sometimes  get 
upon  a trail  from  which  it  might  be  better  to 
turn  back.”  A trail  is  unfairly  followed,  our 
educational  trapper  remarks,  when  inquiries  are 
made  of  the  authorities  about  the  success  of  the 
new  agent  as  professor;  the  purpose  being  not  to 
gratify  the  proper  pride  of  the  solicitous  Alma 
Mater  but  to  obtain  information  that  may  be  used 
to  place  the  emissary  where  his  zeal  can  be  more 
potently  and  more  extensively  exercised.  Not 
even  then  does  the  dishonesty  of  the  scheme  shock 
this  singular  professor  of  advanced  ethics.  He 
objects  to  it,  not  because  it  does  not  make  for 
righteousness,  but  because  it  disturbs  the  tran- 
quillity and  content  of  the  college  household. 
He  illumines  the  point  by  saying  “it  is  like  a 
mother-in-law  asking  the  bride  how  her  new 
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husband  behaves,  not  that  the  maternal  heart 
might  be  comforted,  but  that  material  may  be 
available  to  help  the  dear  boy  to  a comelier  or 
wealthier  spouse.”  This  startling  simile,  with  its 
“ heap  of  enlightenment  ” may  appeal  strongly  to 
many  of  our  countrymen  upon  whom  the  ethics 
of  marriage  sit  lightly,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
shocking  to  have  an  instructor  of  youth  employ 
it  so  flippantly  as  an  illustration.  It  is  enlighten- 
ing but  not  entertaining. 

It  distresses  us  to  hear,  though  apparently  it  af- 
fords the  professor  considerable  pleasure,  that 
“ there  is  no  doubt  that  the  higher  learning  will 
be  centralized  in  great  institutions.”  He  considers 
that  to  be  inevitable.  “ Some  smaller  institutions 
will  survive  on  their  merits  and  it  will  be  because 
they  do  not  try  to  do  everything,  but  undertake  a 
few  specific  lines  of  work  and  carry  those  as  effi- 
ciently as  the  leading  universities  can  hope  to  do.” 
The  delicate  shades  of  the  proprieties,  we  suggest, 
may  be  one  ol  those  “ specific  lines  of  work  ” which 
the  smaller  institutions  will  “ carry  ” much  more 
“ efficiently  ” than  the  larger  universities  can  hope 
to  do,  if  the  methods  described  by  this  alert  busi- 
ness man,  in  the  professor’s  chair,  with  business 
English,  are  to  prevail  in  those  great  institutions. 
The  scheme,  which  is  apparently  concocted,  of 
centralizing  all  higher  learning  in  a few  great  uni- 
versities is  identical  with  the  endeavor  of  com- 
merce to  crush  out  legitimate  industry  and  to  put 
all  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  land  in  the  hands 
of  a few  magnates  under  the  designation  of  com- 
mercial trusts.  The  danger  discernible  in  such 
business  combinations,  where  “wealth  accumulates 
and  men  decay,”  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
what  is  to  be  expected  from  trusts  in  education,. 
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in  which  the  underlying  motive  is  centralization 
for  the  purpose  of  making  money  and,  incidentally, 
promoting  “ higher  learning.”  The  professor  has 
forgotten  what  he  said  in  the  beginning  of  his 
article,  that  “ the  highest  attributes  of  scholarship, 
of  teachership,  and  of  leadership,  are  not  to  be 
bought  and  sold  merely  for  gold  ; and  that  temples 
of  learning  are  not  places  where  men  who  are  only 
money  changers  may  profane  traditions,  blast 
reputations  and  break  hearts  for  the  mere  sake 
of  increasing  tuition  fees  and  advancing  the  rank 
of  the  institution.” 


We  regret  to  see  “ College  Slang”  dignified  by 
an  article  in  the  Chautauquan  of  May,  and  we  look 
forward  with  terror  to  the  “ Dictionary  of  Student 
Language”  which  Prof.  Babbit  of  Columbia,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Dialect  Society,  proposes  to 
publish.  We  were  always  under  the  impression 
that  the  only  permissible  dictionary  of  student 
language  was  one  which  good  taste  and  the 
authority  of  the  best  authors  had  stamped  with 
approval.  But  the  Professor  has  already  collected 
1000  of  these  linguistic  atrocities  which  he  benig- 
nantly  labels  “ verbal  forms  ” and  he  has  more  in 
reserve.  This  is  ill  advised.  The  teacher’s  life  is 
made  unhappy  enough  by  a continual  struggle 
against  the  tendency  of  youth  to  employ  language 
that  is  inelegant,  incorrect  and  low,  without  hav- 
ing one  of  the  guild  describe  “ the  slang  heard 
amongstudents,  as  coming  from  a higher  average  of 
mental  alertness  and  quickness  ot  comprehension.” 

Slangy  collegians  remind  the  Professor  of 
“ Shakespeare’s  young  men,”  which  is  enough  to 
make  them  perk  themselves  with  pride.  Possibly 
as  a corrective  he  adds,  “ or  a Norse  scald.”  The 
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bravest  of  them  would  not  like  to  be  so  charac- 
terized. We  fail  to  see  the  high  average  of  mental 
alertness  or  mental  anything  else  in  some  of  the 
examples  adduced.  “ Bummer  ” is  positively  low. 
For  any  one  who  ever  had  a mother  the  descrip- 
tion of  a woman  as  a “ hen  ” is  vile.  There  is  no 
invention  in  the  abbreviation  “ coed  ” for  one  in 
a coeducational  college  any  more  than  in  “ ad  ” 
for  advertisement  or  N.  Y.  for  New  York  ; nor  is 
there  any  “ effective  metaphor”  in  the  term  “ char- 
coal lily  ” for  a handsome  negress.  It  is  a meta- 
phor indeed  but  instead  of  being  effectiveit  is 
grotesque  and  stupid  ; “ parasang,”  a word  borrow- 
ed from  Xenophon  is  not  slang  at  all.  But  enough  ! 

W e are  glad  to  hear  that  very  few  of  these  vulgari- 
ties originate  in  girls’  colleges,  but  are  sorry  that 
what  is  used  applies  to  articles  of  food.  The  table 
is  a quick  index  of  manners.  On  the  whole,  expres- 
sions of  this  kind  are  just  one  degree  above  the 
“ effective  metaphors  ” employed  in  such  expres- 
sions as  “ putting  up  one’s  dukes,”  “ dousing  the 
glim,”  etc. ; and  as  the  class  of  society  that  employs 
them  has  been  studied  for  its  alertness  in  many 
ways  and  its  language  set  down  in  what  is  called 
a “ thieves’  vocabulary,”  it  is  injudicious  to  inflict 
on  students  the  reproach  even  of  approximation. 
Scholars  should  never  get  from  their  professors 
any  excuse  for  not  being  gentlemen.  The  igno- 
rant classes  may  use  local,  quaint  and  unusual 
expressions  because  they  know  no  better;  crimi- 
nals may  invent  words  as  dark  as  the  ways  they 
pursue,  and  both  forms  of  speech  may  possibly  be 
considered  dialect;  but  it  would  be  incorrect  to 
predicate  that  of  deliberate  depravation  of  one’s 
mother  tongue,  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  speak 
correctly.  How  blest  the  professor  is  who  can 
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afford  so  much  energy  for  such  otiose  pursuits  as 
to  embalm  in  his  laborious  page  the  inanities  of 
frivolous  or  decadent  speech  ! 


Modern  education  often  develops  an  unconquer- 
able aversion  to  the  exigencies  of  logic.  As  an 
instance  we  have  a discourse  addressed  to  257 
graduates  of  a great  University  in  our  neighbor- 
hood. “ The  university,”  said  the  speaker,  “ should 
always  maintain  its  freedom.  It  should  be  free 
first  from  political  domination.”  The  advice  was 
wise,  timely  and  beyond  all  cavil;  and  the  examples 
of  “ Caesarism  ” and  “ Populism”  oppressing  the 
teaching  bodies  in  Germany  and  America  may 
be  accepted  as  true.  “ Akin  to  this,”  the  distin- 
guished speaker  went  on  to  say,  “ is  church  dom- 
ination which  is  as  much  to  be  feared  as  political 
influence.  Thus  Oxford  and  Cambridge,”  he 
assures  us,  “ owe  their  greatness  to  freedom  from 
political  influence.”  This  conclusion  comes  like  a 
shock.  We  had  expected  him  to  say  that  their 
greatness  is  due  to  their  freedom  from  church 
influence.  That  should  have  been  adduced  to 
substantiate  his  position.  There  may  be  a gap  in 
the  reporter’s  notes,  but  as  the  speech  reads,  the 
admonition  about  the  banefulness  of  church 
influence  remains  in  the  air  unsupported.  His- 
torically, he  could  not  have  said  otherwise 
for  Oxford  especially  has  always  been  under 
church  domination.  It  was  a nuns’  school  to  be- 
gin with,  it  was  a great  Catholic  university  prior 
to  the  Reformation  and  since  then  it  has  been  so 
much  the  pet  preserve  of  the  Established  Church, 
that  until  lately  no  Catholic  or  Dissenter  was  ever 
allowed  to  enter  its  walls.  If  it  was  great,  its  re- 
ligion did  not  interfere  with  its  greatness.  Be- 
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sides,  has  the  learned  professor  never  heard  of 
Salamanca,  Alcala,  Valladolid,  Padua,  Bologna, 
and  a host  of  other  schools  which  have  illumined 
the  world  with  their  teachings  and  have  produced 
the  greatest  men  of  modern  times  ? Those  univer- 
sities were  one  and  all  under  religious  influence, 
and  were  all  intensely  Catholic.  Cato  has  not 
reasoned  well  in  this  instance,  as  in  fact  he  rarely 
does  when  he  runs  up  against  a certain  kind  of 
religion.  The  logical  instinct  is  wanting. 

At  least  one  fond  mother  was  delighted  that 
Gladys  would  not  have  to  worry  any  more  about 
her  music  lessons  now  that  she  had  an  electric 
piano,  and  the  music  would  be  every  bit  as  good. 
Doubtless;  but  the  maiden  would  make  but  indif- 
ferent progress  in  the  knowledge  of  music.  In 
like  manner  a benevolent  firm  in  Ohio  offers  col- 
lege debates,  orations,  essays,  etc.,  at  the  reasonable 
rate  of  three  dollars  and  upwards;  an  industry 
regarded  as  indictable  by  th z Educational  Review — 
but  that  is  unkind  to  the  patient  tribe  of  scribblers. 
In  anv  case  the  dear  over-worked  boys  will  be 
free  from  the  drudgery  of  literary  pursuits  which 
require  thought,  and  without  fear  of  consequences 
will  elect  what  may  be  down  to  the  measure  of 
their  intellectual  capacity.  Political  speeches  too 
and  even  sermons  are  supplied  for  a consideration  ; 
the  dealer  declaring  that  his  business  relations 
extend  over  the  whole  English-speaking  world. 
The  post-graduate  period  is  thus  benignantly  pro- 
vided for. 

History  repeats  itself,  and  we  are  reverting  to 
the  conditions  of  medievalism,  when  the  soldier 
baron  summoned  his  cowled  and  sandaled  scriv- 
ener for  a supply  of  grey  matter  and  language 
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proper  for  a nobleman.  As  the  Ohio  people  as- 
sure us  that  specialties  interfere  with  literary 
“ adaptability,”  there  is  hope  for  men  of  letters, 
especially  the  monks.  They  can  act  as  language 
and  thought  purveyors  for  the  coal  barons,  the 
ice  barons,  and  the  oil  barons  of  the  coming  cen- 
tury and  avert  the  barbarism  that  is  looming 
above  us.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 


A young  physiologist  of  the  public  schools  was 
once  asked  what  the  human  trunk  contained  and 
he  made  answer  “ the  diafram  and  the  vowels.”  It 
is  just  possible  that  later  on  he  was  the  aspirant 
for  the  responsible  position  of  teacher  in  the 
schools  of  Alabama  and  informed  the  examiners 
that  the  vital  organs  were  “the  head,  the  trunk, 
and  the  extremities.”  We  regret  to  say  that  the 
educators  of  that  state  seem  to  have  been  mainly  oc- 
cupied hitherto  with  keeping  their  banjo  on  their 
knee  instead  of  imparting  information  to  the  Ala- 
bama youth.  So  the  State  Board  of  Examiners 
appear  to  think  and  it  has  decreed  a reform  after 
receiving  some  startling  information  from  some  of 
those  who  had  already  received  teachers’  certifi- 
cates. 

“ One  erudite  young  man  defined  the  political 
divisions  of  North  America  as  ‘ the  Artie  Ocean, 
Atlantic  Ocean,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Cambian  Sea.’ 

A deep  student  of  history  airily  overturns  estab- 
lished opinions  regarding  an  important  event  by 
declaring  that  the  ‘Declaration  of  Independence 
was  written  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1862,  and  went 
into  effectin  1863  at  Washington,  D.  C.’  Another, 
replying  to  a question  as  to  the  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage of  uniformity  in  text-books  said  : ‘ The 
uniformity  tex  book  is  a good  book  to  yuse.  It 
have  large  print  and  pretty  pictures,  therefore  I 
favor  the  uniformity  tex  book.’ 
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“ Grammar  is  a subject  fraught  with  terrors  for 
the  majority,  and  they  are  hopelessly  beaten  when 
they  attack  it.  One  bravely  advances  to  a simple 
question  thus  : ‘ A cort-martial  is  some  kind  of  a 
utenciel  to  use.  Utenciel  is  a noun.  BeCaus  it  is  a 
name.’  Then  adds,  in  desperation  : ‘ i would  be 
glad  to  know  what  grammer  is  the  Best.’ 

“ Another  is  moved  to  poetic  diction  in  this  wise  : 

‘ Since  Time  first  began  to  tide  her  wings  of  time, 
our  foreign  possessions  have  been  riding  the  wings 
of  time.  We  have  for  our  foreign  possessions 
Cuba  and  Alaska.  We  have  for  our  possessions 
lands  of  various  climates.  We  have  for  our  for- 
eign possessions  the  U.  S.  flag  which  proud- 
ly floats  over  the  seas  of  the  angry  deep.  We 
have  for  our  foreign  possessions  that  hope  which 
is  causing  us  to  strive  to  become  as  better  again  as 
we  now  are,  and  we  are  continually  spreading  out 
over  the  wide  world.  We  have  for  our  foreign 
possessions  men  of  war,  Dewey  and  Sampson.’ 

The  same  would-be  teacher  writes  on  ‘ Our 
Southern  Heroes  ’ thus: 

‘Gen.  Lee  was  a man,  he  was  a hero,  he  was 
gaim,  he  was  watchful.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
generals  the  South  ever  had.  Joe  Wheeler,  did  I 
sav  Joe,  I should  have  said  General  Joe  Wheeler, 
the  Brave  little  fellow,  and  I can  say  and  am  proud 
to  say  that  I have  worked  to  his  intrust  in  the  7 
No.  of  Alabama  and  I am  proud  that  I can  say 
that  He,  Joe  climbed  the  tree  that  stood  on  Cubian 
soil,  and  I am  proud  that  he  is  a Alabamian.  But 
Remember  Hobson  who  slip  between  between  the 
walls  of  Cubian  prison,  and  have  one  sentiment  for 
all  the  General  of  the  South,  both  living  and  dead, 
that  is  cheers  for  the  living  and  tears  for  the  Dead.’  ” 

Nevertheless  we  area  great  nation  and  education 
is  in  honor  with  us. 


What  a fine  assertion  of  manliness  one  may  make 
in  a good  street  fight ! It  is  particularly  so  if  you  are 
concerned  in  an  out-and-out  ruffianly  encounter 
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where  the  police  have  to  be  invoked  and  their  clubs 
employed,  and  the  participants  dragged  away 
bruised  and  battered  to  the  lock-up.  It  is  ineffably 
inspiriting  if  you  are  a college  man  and  your  antag- 
onists are  on  the  same  educational  and  intellectual 
level  as  you  are  supposed  to  be.  If  thousands  of 
disinterested  or  interested  spectators  look  on  with 
feelings  of  enjoyment  or  disgust  as  they  did  at  Rut- 
gers the  other  day,  if  the  traffic  of  the  city  is  inter- 
rupted, if  the  morning  papers  describe  the  scrim- 
mage with  glaring  head  lines,  and  if  the  names  of 
the  fighters  and  of  their  families  are  given  to  the 
world,  so  much  the  better.  It  is  a manifestation  of 
the  strenuous  college  life  we  hear  so  much  about, 
that  augurs  well  for  the  great  civic  struggles 
which  are  awaiting  the  student’s  advent  into  the 
larger  life  later  on.  There  ought  to  be  specialists 
to  train  the  studious  youth  who  elect  to  go  in  for 
these  public  displays,  for  apparently  an  intercollegi- 
ate rivalry  has  been  inaugurated.  The  scholastic 
exhibition  referred  to  is  only  one  of  a kind.  It  may 
not  be  conducive  very  largely  to  intellectual  de- 
velopment ; it  may  run  counter  to  those  ideas  of  self- 
control  which  education  is  supposed  to  impart,  and 
interfere  temporarily  with  the  refinement  of  man- 
ners which  the  Humanities  are  intended  to  incul- 
cate, but  it  is  a pronounced  advance  in  the  devel- 
opment of  that  individualism  which  was  learned  in 
the  French  Revolution;  about  which  modern  educa- 
tion is  so  solicitous  and  of  whose  potentialities  in 
student  life  the  ancient  pedagogues  were  utterly 
unaware.  It  has  besides  the  advantage  of  attracting 
public  attention  to  the  establishments  where  brawn 
and  muscle  are  allowed  play  or  are  scientifically 
cultivated,  and  of  causing  the  antiquated  institu- 
tions, whose  chief  care  was  the  development  of  mind 
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and  manners,  to  be  neglected  and  forgotten.  For 
evoking  enthusiasm  for  Alma  Mater  and  achieving 
notoriety  which  cannot  be  overlooked  in  these 
bustling  times,  give  us  a good  street  fight. 

Of  course  the  schools  for  women  must  do  like- 
wise if  they  would  live,  and  hence  the  Herald  of 
June  ioth,  regales  its  Sunday  readers  with  an  ac- 
count of  a delectable  exhibition  of  feminine  prowess 
in  this  regard  at  Wellesley.  It  must  have  been  a 
wicked  scribe’s  invention  and  we  do  not  think  it 
took  place. 

A crowd  of  overhealthy  maidens  are  seen 
scrambling  in  a hand-to-hand  encounter  of  class 
fisticuffs  from  which  they  emerge  with  bruised 
bodies  and  tattered  garments,  or  are  left  all  night 
bound  to  trees  in  the  woods,  their  laces  daubed 
with  paint,  which  their  conquerors  have  smeared 
them  with,  while  Indian-like  races  after  escaped 
captives,  and  fierce  street  squabbles  with  hackmen 
indicate  a degree  of  prancing  feminine  vigor  that 
would  be  delightful  if  it  were  not  so  suggestive  of 
the  aborigines.  It  is  a return  to  nature.  The 
new  woman  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  and 
quite  unlike  her  slower  sister  who  still  adheres  to 
the  old-fashioned  maiden  modesty  which  is  her 
principal  charm  and  the  secret  of  her  power.  Dear 
fathers  and  mothers,  give  up  the  medieval  supersti- 
tion about  Catholic  Colleges  and  Convents  for 
your  sons  and  daughters.  They  are  wofully  in- 
efficient compared  with  the  athletic  training  clubs 
of  to-day. 


“ In  a sermon  preached  at  the  cathedral  in 
Kansas  City  to  a large  congregation  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants,”  says  the  Southern  Messenger , 
u Archbishop  Keane  said  the  teaching  in  non- 
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Catholic  colleges  and  universities  surely  under- 
mined faith  and  destroyed  Christian  principles. 
While  on  a visit  to  Cambridge,  England,  not  long 
ago,  he  said  a professor  there  told  him  that  young 
men  entered  the  university  with  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  but  left  it  without  any  faith  ; the  second 
year,  they  cared  little  for  any  faith ; the  third 
year,  they  were  rampant  agnostics.  This  is 
terrible,  said  the  Archbishop,  but  it  is  true.” 


Can  it  be  true  that  President  Eliot  of  Harvard 
made  this  astounding  utterance  ? 

“We  shall  certainly  shock  these  Cubans  by 
some  of  our  manners  and  customs.  For  instance, 
they  are  utterly  unaccustomed  to  drunkenness. 
The  manners  of  our  boys  will  certainly  appear 
strange  to  them.  We  must  try  and  soften  our 
Cambridge  boys  for  the  time.” 

Will  not  this  open  the  eyes  of  the  infatuated 
Catholics  who  advocate  non-Catholic  education 
for  their  children  ? — “ The  Cambridge  boys  are  to 
be  softened  for  a time!!!”?,  e.  not  completely 
changed  in  their  habits  but  made  keep  up  a little 
show  until  the  visitors  withdraw.  Hypocrisy  ! 
Fraud  ! Deceit ! It  is  almost  impossible  to  admit 
that  such  words  were  ever  spoken. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


THE  MEMORIAL  MASS. 

THE  Memorial  Mass  for  the  deceased  Alumni 
took  place  on  Wednesday,  May  30th,  Dec- 
oration Day.  Mass  was  celebrated  by  Rev. 
James  J.  Dougherty,  ’63,  assisted  by  Rev.  Michael 
J.  McEvoy,  ’77,  Deacon,  and  Mr.  Terence  J.  Boyle, 
S.  J.,  ’95,  Sub-deacon.  Rev.  Daniel  H.  O’Dwyer, 
’84,  President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  acted  as 
Master  of  Ceremonies.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  Rev.  Father  Rector. 

After  the  Mass  Solemn  Benediction  was  .given, 
Rev.  Malick  J.  Fitzpatrick,  ’88,  officiating,  assisted 
by  Rev.  Peter  J.  O’Carroll,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  Francis 
R.  Donovan,  S.  J. 

Amongst  those  present  were:  Mr.  Thomas  B. 
Connery, ’53;  Mr.  Michael  J.  A.  McCaffery,  “’61 ; 
Mr.  Richard  S.  Treacv,  ’69;  Dr.  John  Aspell,  ’82; 
Dr.  James  N.  Butler,  ’84  ; Mr.  Thomas  Gaffney 
Taaffe,  ’90;  Mr.  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  Jr.,  ’93; 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Vion,  ’99;  Mr.  Charles  E.  Sterling, 
’99. 

The  Reverend  Members  of  the  Faculty  and  the 
students  were  present  in  a body.  The  Mass  was 
sung  by  the  latter  under  the  .direction  of  Mr. 
George  J.  Krim,  S.  J.,  Choir-master,  and  Prof. 
Frederick  J.  Halm,  Organist.  After  the  cere- 
monies the  alumni  partook  of  luncheon  at  the  col- 
lege. 
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BACCALAUREATE  SERMON. 

The  exercises  of  Commencement  week  began 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  June  17th,  with  the  Bacca- 
laureate Sermon,  which  was  delivered  this  year  by 
Rev.  Edward  J.  Slattery,  ’72.  Father  Slattery 
chose  as  his  text  the  passage  from  St.  Matthew 
in  which  our  Lord,  replying  to  the  young  man  who 
had  asked  Him  how  to  obtain  life  everlasting,  ad- 
dresses him  thus:  “ If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life, 
keep  the  commandments.” 

We  hear  much  nowadays,  the  reverend  speak- 
er said,  concerning  the  “ higher  life.”  There  is  no 
“ higher  life  ” but  that  which  is  founded  on  the 
observance  of  God’s  commandments,  and  in  fact 
without  these  there  is  no  true  life.  An  education 
which  does  not  inculcate  the  love  and  fear  of  God 
is  of  no  benefit  either  to  the  possessor  or  to  his 
fellow-men.  While  within  our  college  walls  every 
opportunity  is  given  us  of  nourishing  this  super- 
natural life — the  life  of  the  soul.  But  once  we 
leave  its  portals  and  engage  in  the  contest  of  life 
there  is  danger  of  the  spirit  of  faith  growing  cold. 
Hence  we  need  special  helps  to  keep  alive  within 
us  this  divine  flame.  This  means,  said  Father 
Slattery,  we  can  find  in  the  blessed  Sacrament, 
which  contains  the  true  body  and  blood  of  our 
Lord. 

To  the  boys  of  St.  John’s  Hall,  who  are  too  young 
as  yet  to  realize  the  full  import  of  this  great  gift. 
Father  Slattery  recommended  particularly  devo- 
tion to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  that  through  her 
they  may  come  to  a fuller  knowledge  of  her  Divine 
Son,  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ. 
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COMMENCEMENT  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

The  Commencement  for  the  undergraduates 
took  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  17th,  when 
the  results  of  the  oral  examinations  were  made 
known,  followed  by  the  distribution  of  prizes. 
Following  are  the  names  of  those  who  stood  high- 
est in  their  respective  classes. 

The  Medal  for  Proficiency  was  awarded  in  the 
Junior  class  to  Arthur  M.  A.  Kane  ; in  the  Sopho- 
more class,  to  Selden  B.  McLaughlin ; in  the 
Freshman  class,  to  Charles  J.  Murn. 

In  the  Academic  classes,  the  First  Prize  for  Pro- 
ficiency was  awarded  in  First  Academic  to  Arthur 
J.  Egan  ; in  Second  Academic,  to  Lawrence 
Ryan;  in  Third  Academic,  to  Hugh  F.  McLaugh- 
lin ; in  Fourth  Academic,  to  Edward  Suarez  ; 
in  Special  Academic,  to  Armin  J.  Sibbel ; in  Rudi- 
ments, to  Henry  P.  Hewes. 

In  the  Commercial  Department,  the  Prize  for 
Proficiency  in  the  class  of  Special  English  was  won 
by  Francis  G.  Smith  ; in  Advanced  English,  by 
Ralph  S.  Woollett;  in  English  Sophomore,  by 
Valentine  J.  Oldshue. 

The  Special  Prize  offered  in  Sophomore  Class 
by  Dr.  George  M.  Edebohls,  ’71,  for  the  best  ex- 
amination in  Latin  Memory  : (Cicero  : Fro  Archia 
Poeta ),  was  awarded  to  James  H.  McDonald. 

In  Mathematics  the  first  prizes  were  won  in  the 
respective  classes  by  Arthur  M.  A.  Kane,  John  J. 
O’Rourke,  James  H.  McDonald,  Emmett  J.  Rog- 
ers, Arthur  J.  Egan,  Dominic  O’Reilly,  Edmund 
J.  O’Connor,  Alfred  Lombard,  and  Manuel  Rod- 
riguez. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

ADOPTED  BY  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS  OF 
ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE,  FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


Whereas,  Almighty  God,  Our  Father,  has  in  His  divine  wis- 
dom called  unto  Himself  the  beloved  sister  of  our 
esteemed  Professor  and  friend,  Mr.  James  I.  Moak- 
ley,  S.  J.,  and 

Whereas,  While  humbly  bowing  to  the  will  of  God,  we  never- 
theless feel  how  keen  must  be  the  grief  of  our  Pro- 
fessor in  losing  a beloved  and  affectionate  sister,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  our  dear  Professor  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  in  this  his  time  of  bereavement  ; and  that 
we  receive  Holy  Communion  in  a body  for  the  happy 
repose  of  the  departed  soul  ; and  be  it  further 

Resolved , That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  our 
Professor,  and  that  they  be  published  in  the 
Fordham  Monthly. 

f James.  S.  McCormick, 

Committee  of  Freshman  Class,  j Edwa r d JC O TSrie n 

(.  William  J.  Murray. 
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ON  Sunday  morning,  June  ioth,  the  annual  re- 
ception of  postulants  into  the  Parthenian 
Sodality  was  held  in  the  Sodality  chapel. 
The  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  celebrated  at 
seven  o’clock  by  the  Reverend  Moderator,  Father 
Mahoney,  S J.,-Mr.  Michael  Larkin,  ’oo,  serving 
as  acolyte.  Both  Sodalists  and  Postulants  received 
Holy  Communion  during  the  Mass,  after  which 
the  latter  were  formally  received  into  the  Sodality. 

Father  Mahoney  then  addressed  the  new  mem- 
bers, explaining  the  privileges  and  duties  of  a 
Sodalist.  The  Sodality  now  numbers  forty-three 
members.  The  names  of  those  received  follow  : 
J.  McDonnell,  J.  Clark,  J.  Seitz,  J.  O’Rourke,  E. 
Magee,  W.  Rodier,  H.  Fitch,  J.  Sargent,  M.  Trusch- 
el,  E.  Rogers. 

The  most  interesting  event  of  the  past  month 
was  the  election  of  officers  for  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, held  Sunday  afternoon,  June  ioth,  in 
Senior  Hall. 

Probably  not  in  the  history  of  Baseball  at  Ford- 
ham  has  the  contest  for  Manager  of  the  Team  been 
so  sharp.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Toohey,  President 
of  the  Association,  Mr.  T.  J.  Coady,  ’oo,  Vice- 
President,  occupied  the  chair.  After  the  reading 
of  that  part  of  the  constitution  bearing  on  the 
election  of  officers,  addresses  were  made  by  Messrs. 
Heide,  Harrington,  Joyce,  Donovan  and  Sullivan. 
The  vote  made  Mr.  John  J.  O’Donohue,  ’oi,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Athletic  Association  and  Manager  of 
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the  Baseball  Team  for  1901.  The  other  officers 
were  unanimously  elected  as  follows:  Henry  A. 
Heide,  ’01,  Vice-Pres.  and  Ass’t  Manager  of  Base- 
ball ; Thomas  Nolan,  ’02,  Treasurer;  James  S. 
McCormick,  ’03,  Sec.  ; Chas.  Horan,  ’02,  Manager 
of  Football,  and  James  P.  Clark,  ’03,  Manager  of 
Track  Team. 

James  S.  McCormick,  ’03. 


JUNIOR  HALL. 

One  ol  the  most  successful  years  in  the  history 
of  Junior  Hall  has  now  drawn  to  a close.  We 
have  been  successful  in  all  branches  of  Athletics, 
as  well  as  upon  the  College  Stage. 

For  our  first  year  in  Track  Athletics  we  have 
been  very  successful,  our  athletes  having  won  a 
number  of  medals  in  the  various  games  in  which 
they  have  competed.  The  number  of  points 
scored  during  the  year  by  the  different  members 
is  as  follows : 

J.  Fallon , ...  10  Points 

J.  Walsh , . 3 “ 

C.  Seitz , . . . . 2 “ 

J.  Fay , . . . / “ 

On  Decoration  Day,  J.  Fallon  competed  in  the 
games  of  the  Irish  A.  A.  and  secured  third  place. 

The  outlook  for  the  Track  Team  next  year  is 
very  bright,  as  many  of  the  present  members  will 
return  and  no  doubt  there  will  be  plenty  of  good 
material  in  the  new  bo}^  coming  in  September. 

BASEBALL. 

The  Invincibles  have  been  very  successful  this 
season.  Out  of  twenty-four  games  played,  they 
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won  seventeen,  lost  six  and  played  one  tie  game. 

On  May  20th,  the  Invincibles  defeated  the 
Monica  A.  C.  in  an  interesting  game.  The  score  : 


Invincibles 0 1 0 0 1 0 3 0 x — 5 

Monica’s 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 — 2 


Batteries  : McLaughlin  and  Heiser  ; Hauser  and  Pack 

The  Englewood  Second  Team  were  easily  de- 
feated by  the  Invincibles  at  Englewood  on  May 
25th.  The  score  : 


Invincibles 3 1 6 0 0 0 1 1 — 18 

Englewood 1 1 0 0 1 0 1 0 — 4 


Batteries  : Woollett  and  Keiser  ; Little,  Ditman  and  White. 

On  May  27th,  the  St.  James  B.  B.  T.  again  ad- 
ministered another  defeat  to  the  Invincibles.  The 
score  : 

Invincibles 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 1 — 3 

St.  James  B.  B.  T 0 0 0 2 0 1 0 3 0—  6 

Batteries  : Radel  and  O’Brien ; Fay,  Freeze  and  Behling. 

The  Invincibles  went  to  Englewood  on  June 
2d,  to  play  the  St.  Paul’s  Brotherhood  B.  B.  C., 
but  on  account  of  rain  were  able  to  play  only  three 
innings.  The  score  was  3 to  o in  favor  of  Invinci- 
bles when  the  game  was  called. 

On  the  morning  of  June  3d,  the  Invincibles 
played  the  Crescents  B.  B.  C.  The  game  was 
called  in  the  sixth  inning.  The  score  : 

Invincibles 0 0 0 0 0 1 — 1 

Crescents 0 0 1 0 0 0 — 1 

Batteries  : Woollett  and  Heiser  ; Spears  and  Fitzgerald. 

On  ]une  6th,  the  Invincibles  played  the  Peek- 
skill  M.  A.  at  Peekskill.  E.  O’Brien’s  heavy 
hitting  was  the  feature  of  the  game — he  had  four 
two-baggers  and  a single.  The  score  : 


Invincibles 2 4 4 0 1 210  3 1 27 

Peekskill  M.  A 4 4 0 3 2 0 1 0 0—14 


Batteries  : Woollett  and  Heiser  ; Miller  and  Kent. 
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On  June  9th,  the  Invincibles  played  the  Alumni, 
who  showed  that  they  still  knew  a thing  or 
two  about  baseball  by  defeating  the  Invincibles. 
The  score  : 


Alumni 0 3 2 0 1 0 5—11 

Invincibles 0 0 1 0 1 1 0 — 3 


Batteries  : F.  McLaughlin,  P.  Callan,  C.  Sinnott,  and  G.  Hayes  ; 
R.  Woollett  and  V.  Heiser. 

The  Invincibles  very  easily  defeated  the  River- 
side B.  B.  C.  on  June  ioth.  The  score  : 


Invincibles 3 4 1 1 1 2 3 1 x — 16 

Riversides 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 — 4 


Batteries:  Woollett  and  Heiser;  Colivel  and  Williams. 

On  June  12th,  the  Invincibles  played  the  Morris 
H.  S.  The  game  was  called  in  the  sixth  inning 
The  score  : 

Morris  H.  S 0 0 0 0 0 0—  0 

Invincibles 0 0 1 0 1 x — 2 

Batteries  : McLaughlin  and  Heiser ; Case  and  Schaeffer. 


On  Wednesday,  June  13th,  the  Invincibles  easily 
defeated  the  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  at  Fordham. 
The  visitors  were  unable  to  get  any  hits  from 
Woollett.  The  score: 

Invincibles 2 1 14040  2 x — 14 

St.  Francis  Xavier’s 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 — 1 

Batteries  : Woollett  and  Heiser  ; Lucke,  Ennis  and  Cox. 

The  Englewood  Second  Team  were  defeated  by 
the  Invincibles  at  Fordham  on  June  i6th.  The 
score  : 

Invincibles ....0  0 1 5 0 0 1 0 x — 7 

Englewood  Second  Team 0 0 2 0 1 0 0 0 0 — 3 

Batteries  : McLaughlin  and  Heiser  ; Ditman  and  White. 

Charles  J.  Murn,  1903, 

V.  Oldshue,  Eng., 1902. 
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ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

“ Rob  Roy  ” proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful plays  ever  given  by  the  boys  of  St.  John’s 
Hall.  A criticism  of  the  performance  will  be 
found  on  another  page.  We  forbear  all  further 
mention  of  the  performance,  partly  from  modesty, 
and  partly  because  we  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that, 
“ Self'  praise  hath  an  evil  odor.” 

Two  weeks  ago  we  paid  our  first  visit  of  the 
season  to  Pennyfield,  where  we  enjoyed  a good 
salt-water  swim.  After  the  bath,  the  usual  crav- 
ings of  the  inner  man  made  themselves  felt,  and 
these  we  satisfied  with  clams,  crackers  and  “ pop.” 
A merry  ride  home  in  the  stage  capped  a very 
happy  afternoon. 

Thursday,  June  14th,  was  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi,  and  upon  that  occasion  the  Sodality 
swelled  its  ranks  by  the  reception  of  several  new 
members.  A special  Mass  was  celebrated  in  the 
Sodality  Chapel  by  Rev.  Fr.  Rector,  at  which 
nearly  all  the  boys  received  Holy  Communion. 
The  blessing  and  conferring  of  medals  and  diplo- 
mas followed  the  Mass.  The  following  members 
were  received:  Harold  Dady,  Edward  Suarez, 
Joseph  Suarez,  Leo  Murray,  Cayetano  de  Quesada, 
Richard  Lopez,  Philip  Berardini,  and  Clendenin 
Eckert. 

On  Sunday,  June  17th,  a solemn  Mass  was 
celebrated  in  anticipation  of  the  feast  of  St.  Aloy- 
sius,  at  which  Masters  Dabney  Johnson,  Fayette 
Rowley,  John  Curley,  Matthew  Morin,  and  Philip 
Berardini  made  their  First  Holy  Communion. 
Many  of  their  friends  were  present  at  the  happy 
event. 


The  Tyros,  igoo. 
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Upon  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  was  held 
the  Public  Drill.  The  most  interesting  feature 
was  the  competitive  drill  between  the  two  com- 
panies of  St.  John’s  Hall  for  a silk  flag,  presented 
by  our  esteemed  Commandant,  Major  Egan,  U. 
S.  A.  After  a hard  contest,  the  prize  was  awarded 
to  Co.  C.,  commanded  by  Capt.  Gerald  P.  Beau- 
mont. 

The  Tyros  closed  their  successful  season  with  a 
brilliant  record,  viz  : thirteen  victories  and  one 
defeat.  Below  will  be  found  the  scores  not  yet 
recorded  in  these  pages. 


SCORES. 


May  27th. 

R.  H.  E. 

Tyros 0 0 2 1 0 4 4 0 1 - 11  9 2 

Crystals 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 — ’.2  6 5 


Batteries  : Maguire  and  Sweeney  ; Southwell  and  Fields. 

June  ioth. 


R.  H.  E. 

Tyros  2 13  4 3 4 — 26  14  6 

Brighton  Jrs 2 0 0 2 1—  5 6 10 


Batteries:  Maguire  and  Sweeney  ; Hassett  and  Mooney. 

June  16th. 


R.  H.  E. 

Tyros 2 4 0 3 1 1 3 0 x —14  9 1 

Crystals 000201031  — 1 8 4 


Batteries  : Maguire  and  Sweeney  ; Southwell,  Moore  and  Cregan. 


June  17th. 

R.  H.  E. 

Tyros 3 53  65  2 x — 24  19  9 

Pelhams 00  11  000  — 8 1 8 


Batteries  : Murray  and  Sweeney ; Parks,  Hastings,  and  Connelly, 

Robert  Vila. 
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AMONG  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


IN  writing  his  impressions  of  the  closing  days 
of  Congress,  the  Hon.  Champ  Clark,  one  of  the 
most  noted  orators  and  writers  in  the  country 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  has  this  to  say  of  Con- 
gressman Glynn,  in  his  letter  to  the  American 
Press  Association,  which  has  been  published  by 
many  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  United 
States. 

“ Hon.  Martin  H.  Glynn  of  New  York  in  his 
short  service  in  Congress  has  demonstrated  that 
one  needs  to  be  neither  an  old  man  nor  an  old  mem- 
ber to  be  heard  with  attention  and  applause.  The 
truth  is  that  if  a man  has  something  to  say  and 
knows  how  to  say  it,  his  remarks  are  always  gladly 
received  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Glynn 
speaks  with  the  ease  of  a veteran  and  while  there 
is  nothing  impudent  in  his  manner  he  has  the 
courage  to  hold  his  own  against  his  antagonist  in 
debate.  He  is  only  twenty-eight  years  old  and  is 
serving  his  first  term  but  his  speeches  bristle  with 
facts,  are  ornamented  with  classical  allusions  and 
enlivened  with  humor.  Young,  earnest  and  a 
close  student,  he  already  has  achieved  a fine  rank 
in  the  House  and  is  destined  to  rise  higher  as  his 
service  lengthens.” 

The  Monthly  extends  most  sincere  congratula- 
tions to  the  Reverend  Fathers,  John  J.  Neary,  S.  J., 
and  William  J.  Brosnan,  S.  J.,  both  of  whom  were 
ordained  priests  at  Woodstock  College,  Md.,  June 
27th,  1900. 

Fathers  Neary  and  Brosnan  spent  several  years 
teaching  at  Fordham  and  are  still  kindly  remem- 
bered by  their  friends  here. 


AMONG  THE  OLD  BOYS. 
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News  has  reached  us  of  the  death  of  Major  Ed- 
munds, U.  S.  A.,  our  ex-Commandant,  who  died 
at  Manila  of  yellow  fever,  June  18th,  1900. 


The  following  is  a complete  list  of  the  subscri 
bersto  the  Jouin  Memorial  Medal. 


Rt.  Rev.  J.  M.  Farley. 

Rt.  Rev.  W.  M.  Wigger 
Rt.  Rev.  Jos.  F.  Mooney, 

Very  Rev.  Wm.  McNulty, 
Very  Rev.  J.  S.  M.  Lynch, 
Very  Rev.  M.  Holland, 

Dr.  Edward  Aspell, 

Rev.  H.  A.  Brann,  D.  D. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Bulter, 

L.  V.  Benziger, 

Rev.  J.  E.  Bobier, 

John  J.  Brady, 

Gerald  J.  Barry, 

Joseph  I.  Berry, 

George  B.  Coleman, 

Thos.  E.  Crimmins, 

Jas.  J.  Doherty, 

Charles  E.  Downes, 

Dr.  T.  J.  Dunn, 

James  A.  Dunn, 

Rev.  T.  J.  Dunphy, 

Rev.  T.  B.  Donovan, 

Rev.  J.  H.  Dooley, 

Michael  F.  Dooley, 

Rev.  James  Dougherty, 
Horace  K.  Doherty, 

Dr.  George  M.  Edebohls, 
Kenyon  Fortescue, 

Rev.  Jas.  J.  Flood, 

Dr.  M.  J.  Fleming, 

Rev.  M.  J.  Fitzpatrick, 

Wm.  A.  Ferguson, 

Rev.  M.  J.  Griffith, 

Rev.  T.  R.  Halpin, 

Rev.  Thos.  A.  Hendrick, 

Rev.  M.  J.  Henry, 

Dr.  Charles  G.  Herbermann, 
Dr.  Wm.  Howley, 

Anthony  A.  Hurst, 

Rev.  John 


Dr.  A.  V.  Jova, 

Rev.  J.  J.  Keane, 

Francis  X.  Kelly, 

Rev.  Jas.  A.  Kelly, 

Dr.  George  Leitner, 

Lawrence  P.  Lee, 

Thomas  Macmanus, 

Rev.  John  Mallon, 

T.  J.  Murray, 

Rev.  C.  T.  Murphy, 

Jos.  V.  Morisse, 

John  A.  Mooney, 

Pat’k.  H.  Mooney,  % 
Rev.  Isidore  Meister, 

Albert  Michaux, 

Rev.  Wm.  Mulheron, 

Arthur  McAleenan, 

Hon.  M.  T.  McMahon, 

Rev.  P.  McGovern, 

Rev.  M.  J.  McEvoy, 

Rev.  T.  P.  McLoughlin, 

Rev.  T.  F.  McManus, 

Hon.  John  T.  McDonough, 
John  C.  McNeilly, 

Joseph  McAleenan, 

Rev.  Jas.  Nilan, 

Hon.  M.  J.  O’Brien, 

Dr.  Austin  O’Malley, 

Francis  O’Neill, 

Rev.  D.  H.  O’Dwyer, 

Frank  O’Reilly,  in  memoriam  ; 
Michael  F.  Phelan, 

Edward  Reynard, 

Wm.  Seton, 

Charles  Sinnott, 

Michael  J.  Sullivan, 

Michael  Sweeney,  „ 

Richard  S.  Treacy, 

Dr.  Jas.  J.  Walsh, 

A.  Wagner. 
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ATHLETICS. 


BASEBALL. 

Fordham  3;  Holy  Cross  2. 


MAY  24th. — The  game  with  Holy  Cross  was 
the  most  exciting  game  played  on  the  home 
grounds  this  season.  Up  to  the  fourth  in- 
ning the  score  stood  2-0  in  favor  of  Holy  Cross  but 
in  this  inning  by  good  batting  the  score  was  tied. 
In  the  sixth  inning  Fordham  succeeded  in  getting 
another  run  and  continued  to  hold  this  lead  until 


the  end.  There  was  a good  sized  delegation  who 
wore  the  purple  and  gave  the  Holy  Cross  cheers, 
but  our  boys  outnumbered  them  and  the  cheering 
in  the  grand  stand  as  the  runs  were  made  would 
be  hard  to  describe.  The  score  : 


FORDHAM. 


HOLY  CROSS. 


R. 

H. 

P.0. 

A. 

E. 

R. 

H. 

P.O.  A. 

E. 

Mullen,  cf. . . 

..  .0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Dyer,  ss 

.1 

1 

0 

3 

1 

Swetnam,  ss. 

0 

1 

4 

2 

0 

Linnehan,  2b. 

0 

1 

5 

4 

0 

Murphy,  If.. 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

McTigue,  lb.  . 

.1 

1 

11 

1 

0 

Reilly,  lb. . . 

. ...1 

2 

13 

2 

0 

Carney,  p 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Slattery,  e.  . 

. . ..0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

Connor,  if. . . . 

.0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Mitchell,  rf.. 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Kenney,  cf . . . 

.0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Connors,  3b. 

. . ,.i 

1 

2 

2 

0 

Fox,  3b 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

McKenna,  p. 

. . ..0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Brennan,  c. . . . 
O’Reilly,  rf. . . 

.0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Walsh,  2b  . 

. . ..0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Griffin,  rf.  . . . 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals. . 

. . .3 

9 

27 

12 

2 

Totals . . . 

2 

6 

27 

10 

2 

Fordham. . . . 

0 0 0 

2 

0 

1 0 

0 

0— 

3 

Holy  Cross . . 

1 0 1 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0— 

2 

Summary  ; 

Earned  runs- 

—Fordham  3 ; Holy  Cross  1 

First  base 

by  errors — Fordham  1 ; Holy  Cross  2.  Left  on  bases — Fordham  9 ; 
Holy  Cross  7.  First  base  on  balls — Off  McKenna  2 ; off  Carney  3. 
Struck  out — By  McKenna  3 ; by  Carney  2.  Three-base  hits — Mc- 
Tigue.  Two-base  hits — Mitchell,  Reilly,  Connors.  Sacrifice  hits — 
Murphy,  Walsh,  McKenna,  Linnehan,  Carney.  Stolen  bases — Con- 
nors  2,  Walsh,  Murphy.  Wild  pitches — McKenna.  Umpire — Mr. 
F,  Golden.  Time  of  Game — One^hour  and^fifty  minutes. 


Thf  Fokdhams.  IQOO. 


A THLE  TICS. 
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Fordham  9 ; Suburban  A.  C.  2. 

May  30. — The  Suburban  team  have  long  wanted 
a game  to  decide  the  championship  of  the  Bronx. 
So  on  Decoration  day  they  were  scheduled  to 
play  the  ’Varsity.  During  the  first  five  innings 
McKenna  did  not  allow  a single  batter  a hit.  In 
the  sixth  inning  they  made  their  first  safe  hit  and 
scored  one  run  on  an  error.  The  game  promised 
to  be  a very  pretty  contest,  but  in  the  fourth  in- 
ning the  Fordhamites  solved  McLean’s  benders 
and  secured  seven  runs,  five  of  which  were  earned 
by  terrific  hitting.  The  features  of  the  game 
were  the  hitting  and  fielding  of  Connors,  Reilly, 
Slattery  and  McKenna,  and  the  pitching  of  the 
latter,  who  allowed  the  visitors  but  two  lucky 
hits.  Heckman  played  his  usual  good  game  for 
the  visitors,  while  Captain  Condon  was  so  down- 
hearted after  the  fourth  inning  that  he  dispensed 
with  his  usual  amount  of  coaching.  The  score  : 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  P.0.  A.  E. 

Connors,  3b 1 2 0 2 0 

Swetnam,  ss 1 1 1 2 1 

Murphy,  cf 1 1 0 0 0 

Reilly,  lb 1 2 13  0 0 

Slattery,  c 1 2 6 0 0 

Mitchell,  rf 1 0 1 0 0 

Horan,  if 1 0 1 0 0 

McKenna,  p 2 2 0 4 0 

Walsh,  2b 0 1 2 4 0 


Totals 9 11  24  12  1 


SUBURBAN.  A.  C. 

R.  H.  P.O.  A.  E. 

Curran,  cf 1 1 l 0 0 

Johnson,  rf 0 0 1 0 0 

Lenz,  3b 0 0 2 5 1 

Heckman,  ss 0 0 3 2 0 

Condon,  lb 0 0 12  0 1 

Hersey,  c 1 1 3 0 0 

McLean,  p :.0  0 0 2 0 

Cassel,  If 0 0 2 0 1 

Sattler,  2b 0 0 3 1 0 

Totals 2 2 27  10  3 


Fordham 0 0 0 7 2 0 0 0 x — 9 

Suburban  A.  C 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 — 2 

Summary  : Earned  runs — Fordham  5.  Left  on  bases — Fordham  8 ; 
Suburban  4.  First  base  on  balls — Oil  McLean  3.  Struck  out — By 
McKenna  5 ; by  McLean  2.  Two-base  hits — Reilly,  Slattery,  Connors, 
McKenna.  Sacrifice  hits — Mitchell,  Cassel,  Lenz.  Stolen  bases — 
Walsh,  Connors  2.  Double  plays — McLean  to  Condon  to  Lenz. 
Umpire — Mr.  F.  Golden.  Time  of  Game — One  hour  and  fifty  minutes. 

John  J.  Toohey,  1900. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Weighed  in  the  Balance.  By  Christian  Reid.  Boston  : 

Marlier,  Callanan  & Co.  Price,  $ 1.50. 

This  story,  already  familiar  to  us  through  the  pages  of  the 
Ave  Maria , is  now  published  in  book  form  and  illustrated. 

The  heroine,  Irma  Darracote,  is  certainly  a beautiful  crea- 
tion wholesome  to  contemplate  in  this  grasping,  work-a-day 
world  of  ours,  where  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  existence. 

Passing  her  early  life  in  a Bohemian  atmosphere  with  her 
father,  a sculptor  who  lived  for  his  art  and  not  for  its  emolu- 
ments, she  grew  up  under  his  salutary  influence  and  imbibed  his 
lofty  ideals.  Simultaneously  with  the  death  of  her  father  she  in- 
herits great  wealth  through  a distant  relative  and  soon  finds  her- 
self without  friend  or  adviser  whom  she  can  trust,  surrounded  by 
a coterie  of  acquaintances  who  circle  about  her  through  motives 
obvious  to  everyone  but  herself.  Her  ideals,  however,  do  not 
change,  as  had  been  prophesied  ; she  remains  the  same  beauti- 
ful, disinterested  character,  nay,  she  even  elevates  those  around 
her,  men  and  women  steeped  in  the  selfish  materialism  of  the 
polite  society  of  our  day.  They  begin  by  wondering  at  her,  but 
soon  learn  to  admire  her  and  end  by  loving  her.  Such  is  the 
influence  of  lofty  character  that  can  rise  above  its  environment  ; 
it  will  end  by  elevating  the  tone  of  that  environment,  though  it 
may  be  at  the  cost  of  great  suffering  to  itself. 

This  book  is  well  written  and  teaches  beautiful  lessons  thor- 
oughly Catholic  in  tone.  It  is  well  fitted  for  the  premium  lists 
of  our  schools. 

GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Rev.  John  D.  Whitney,  S.  J.,  Rector 
THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

— possesses  a numerous  faculty  of  exceptional  eminence,  a building  recently 
enlarged  and  supplied  with  every  convenience  for  laboratory  work  in  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  etc.  Georgetown  University  Hospital 
is  now  in  full  operation.  G.  L.  MAGRUDER,  M.  D. 

815  Vt.  Avenue. 

Washington,  D.  C, 

THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT 

— has  a faculty  composed  of  jurists  of  national  reputation.  It  utilizes  to  the  full 
the  advantages  which  make  the  National  capital  the  greatest  centre  of  legal 
learning  in  the  United  States.  S.  M.  YEATMAN, 

506  E St.  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Vutkcr  information  and  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  FACULTY 

Georgetown  College, 

Washington,  D.C 


- 


